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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  FERRUAHV,  1837. 


Art.  1. —  Ditinr  Inspiration  ;  or  the  Snpcrnainral  Influenrr  exerted 
in  the  Communication  of  Divine  Truths  and  its  Special  bcarinf^  oh 
the  Comi)osition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptyres  :  tnV/i  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations.  Hy  the  Hev.  E.  Hknhkrson,  l)»K!tor  in  Phihisopliy. 
f.<4Ui(lon :  Jackson  anti  Walfonl.  Hvo.  pp.  r>74. 

IT  is  an  unequivocal  and  affecting  evidence  of  human  de¬ 
pravity,  that  the  insniration  of  the  Hible  should  ever  have 
heou  the  object  of  hostility  or  cavil.  To  examine,  indeed,  the 
pretensions  of  any  persons  or  writinj^  settings  up  a  claim  to  st» 
liitjli  a  cliaracter,  and  to  hold  them  in  jealous  abeyance  until  we 
obtain  satisfactory  proofs  Is  tl^^  dictate,  not  of  prutfeiice  only,  but 
of  wisdom  :  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  imperative ;  since  the  . 
interests  at  stake  are  far  too  precious  to  be  exposed,  w'ithout  folly, 
to  uncertainty  or  hazard.  But  surely  w’isdom  as  loudly  calls  for 
candour  as  for  caution.  It  must  be  as  important  to  receive  wdiat 
is  true,  as  to  reject  what  is  false ;  since  what  is  true  will  inevit¬ 
ably  come  into  bearinj^  upon  us,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not, 
ofdy  the  more  fearfully  in  the  latter  case,  because  it  will  find  us 
unpreparecL  This  consideration  would  justly  apply  to  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  an  exclusively  aw'ful  kind,  to  such  an  one  as  announced 
only  terrors,  and  such  an  one,  tlierefore,  as  all  must  wish  not  to 
be  true ;  but  it  acquires  much  more  force  when  applied  to  the 
Cbrisiian  revelation,  which  is  emphatically  one  of  mercy  and 
l^ladness.  Takiii)^  the  bible  in  his  haii^  how  fervently  any 
child  of  mortality  and  sin  may  wish  it  to  be  true  !  How  well 
ini^ht  w’e  imag^ine  an  inquirer  conducting  his  investq^tion  in  a 
spirit,  not  merely  of  candid  submission,  but  of  ea^er  hope  ;  re¬ 
joicings  in  the  clearness  of  any  evidence,  and  tremblinp  lest  ob¬ 
jections  should  arise  to  invalidate  his  happiness !  'J  nere  luive 
l>een  men,  however,  and  there  still  are  men,  at  whose  hands  tlie 
‘^^Hjnptures  have  received  a  far  different  treatment.  It  has  been 
their  delij^ht  to  take  the  opposite  side ;  to  strengthen  themsidves 
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ill  ileiivin;^  the  insjiiratioii  of  tlio  sjicrod  roconis ;  racking  tlieir 
iii;^emiilv  to  invent  arguments  or  to  diseern  didiculties  ;  and  em- 
|»lo\  ini^  sophi^try  and  eaptioiisness  tlicir  coadjutors  in  this  inelaii- 
choly  ialioiir  ?  And  to  wliat  end  I  'I'o  oxtiiiiruish  what 
at  least,  to  he  a  lit^ht  from  lieaven,  thrown  upon  the  path  of  man; 
and  wliat  alone  ^ives  such  a  |)roinise  with  any  resemhlaiice  i»f 
truth  !  'I'o  throw  the  Iniinan  race  adrift  from  their  only  hope, 
ami  hear  them  tloatinii^  on  in  darkness  and  despair  to  the  impe- 
netrahle  al»vss  !  'I'o  deprive  any  j^uilty  conscience  of  its  peace, 
any  tremhlin;^  heart  of  its  repose,  any  sorrowful  hrcast  of  its 
couMilation  !  Such  a  work,  if  it  were  necessary  to  he  done, 
should  at  le;e>t  Ik*  done  with  tenderness  and  tears;  hut  unheliever.s 
have  afteiujiteil  it  as  with  a  heart  of  adamant,  with  the  reckles>- 
ness  and  fieiid-like  triumph  of  heini^s  no  longer  piirUikin*;  of  the 
sins  or  svmpatliies  of  humanity. 

And  wherefore  ?  l’'or  no  other  reason  than  hecjiuse  the  word 
of  (iod  is  /w///.  'I'his  is  the  secr(*t  of  their  hostility.  The  hihle 
e.xhihits  a  holy  (iod,  and  reipiires  a  holy  character.  It  makes 
neither  alhiwance  for  sin,  nor  compromise  with  the  sinner ;  and 
therefore  they  will  try  to  jirove  that  (iod  has  not  spoken  it.  It 
hears  too  heavilv  on  their  cherished  passions  for  tliem  to  admit 
its  truth,  while  tliey  can  j^ive  any  plausihility  to  the  atfirination 
of  its  faKehood.  Alas  !  'I'he  power  of  a  corrujit  heart !  Hut  he 
it  so.  N\  e  acknowledi^e  it  is  just  the  waywardness  which  a  di*- 
praved  spirit  mii^ht  he  expected  to  manifest.  We  accept  it  as 
an  indication  altoj^ether  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  they 
ilispute,  and  as  atlordinir  a  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truth.  It 
was  not  likely  that  (lod  should  s;iy  any  thinu^  that  could  he  ai^ree- 
ahle  (o  them  ;  and  their  distaste  for  the  communication  a;j;rees 
well  with  the  declared  nature  of  its  oriLcin. 

'The  determinatit>n  and  tenacity  with  which  the  inspinition  of 
the  Scriptures  has  heen  attacked,  demonstrates  also,  what  indeed 
is  td»vious  enom^h,  the  vital  importance  of  the  sentiment.  If  wc 
would  allow  the  hihle  to  he  infidels  themselves  would 

join  us  in  j^vri/.iiu^  its  historic:d  documents,  in  admirinu;  its'poetry, 
in  applaudnij;  its  morals ;  hut  then  it  would  have  nn  nvthoritlh 
It  could  cnji»in  no  iliity,  it  could  condemn  no  sin,  it  could  an¬ 
nounce  no  truth,  it  could  proclaim  no  mercy,  it  could  exliihit  no 
ternirs.  'I'he  essential  cpiestion  is,  therefore,  whether  fiW  has 
spoken.  It  he  has,  and  the  hihle  he  his  word,  the  volume  assumes 
ipiite  a  different  character.  It  is  then  both  li^ht  and  law;  it 
has  then  both  autlmrity  and  power;  it  can  then  both  arri'st  the 
i't»nscicnce  and  cheer  the  heart. 

'I'lierc  is,  no  doubt,  amon^  the  existing  population  of  this 
country,  an  almost  universid  belief  in  tlie  inspiration  of  the  J^rip* 
tart's,  'I'hose  who  are  truly  pious  have  a  practicjd  evidence  of  this 
truth  ill  the  power  which  the  gospel  has  exerted,  and  is  continually 
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oxorlinij:  i>n  tlioir  iniiuls ;  and  hy  a  ftu*  greater  number  it  is  readily 
classed  with  ‘  the  things  commonly  believed  among  ns.*  Wliere 
there  is  no  exj)eriment4d  piety,  however,  the  belief  of  the  inspired 
character  of  the  bible  must,  for  the  most  p;irt,  be  extremely  slight, 
inasnnieh  as  we  cannot  assume  any  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  other  class  of  evidences,  however  satisfactory,  by  \vhieh  it  is 
established.  Multitudes,  doubtless,  believe  it  without  knowing 
whv  ;  and  believe  it  in  a  manner,  therefore,  in  which  it  lakes  no 
linn  hold  of  the  mind,  and  presents  little  security  against  a  suc¬ 
cessful  assiiult.  We  thiidi  tliat  those  who  have  tlie  management 
of  the  Coii(jiU(fatUmal  Jjtvturv^  tlierefore,  of  which  tJie  present  is 
the  fourth  series,  did  well  in  selecting  the  subject  of  the  volume 
Indore  us.  'i'hat  they  confided  the  treatment  of  it  to  able  liands, 
will  be  abundantly  manifest* as  we  proceed. 

\\\*  profess  ourselves,  at  the  outset,  eminently  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  anther  has  conducted  that  part  of  his 
iu(|uiry  which  relates  to  the  ‘  positive  |)roofs*  of  the  ins|)iration 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  will,  we  think,  enable  persons  in  general 
to  give  a  more  simple  and  immediately  conclusive  reason  for  their 
belief,  than  we  recollect  elsewhere  to  have  seen  put  into  their 
mouth,  lint  before  we  enter  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  deUiin  the  reader  for  a  little  while,  on  the  nature  of  that 
divine  inspiration  which  is  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  siicred  writings. 
On  this  point,  it  is  well  known,  many  differences  have  obUiined  ; 
some  writers  preserving  the  term  inspiration,  but  with  it  nothing 
of  substantial  value ;  while  others  have  carried  their  ideas  of  it 
to  an  extreme  on  the  o)>posite  side,  both  unwiU'rai liable  and  nn- 
teuable.  Dr.  Henderson  has  taken  a  middle  course;  and  we  beg 
to  commend  to  our  readers  the  sober  and  judicious  views  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  extracts.  "J'hey  are  taken  from  the 
seventh  lecture. 

‘  In  the  first  jilace,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  subjects  of  a  Divine. 
Kxcitvnicnt,  when  they  proceeded  to  commit  to  writing  those  matters 
wliich  it  was  the  will  of  (iod  should  be  permanentlv  presiTVi'd.  JJy 
this  excitement  we  understand,  ImiIIi  the  snjiernatural  intimation  given 
to  t!ie  writers,  that  it  was  the  jdeasnre  of  the  Most  High  they  should 
JH*n  iny  particular  l)ook,  or  portion  of  Scripture,  and  also  the  influence 
by  which  they  were  compelled  to  comply  with  such  intimation. 

Secondly,  There  was  an  I nvi^oration  experienced  liy  the  inspired 
writers,  by  which  their  natural  fac\dtic*8  w’ere  elevated  alnwe  the  imper. 
fections  which  would  have  incapacitated  them  from  receiving  those  com¬ 
munications  of  a  higher  order  with  which  they  were  favoured  ;  and  by 
which  also  they  were  enabled  perfectly  to  recollect  and  infallibly  to 
reason  respecting  truths  and  facts,  with  which  they  were  previously 
acquainted,  but  which,  owing  t»)  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  decay  of 
mental  vigour,  they  were  unfit,  without  such  supernatural  aid,  accu¬ 
rately  ami  fully  to  make  known  to  the  world .  This  energy 

Mrengthened  their  mental  powers,  giving  expansion  to  the  nnderstaiid- 
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in^.  ^uickni^^s  lo  llu*  jK‘rcvi»lioii.  vividucjwi  to  llie  iinatfination,  viirnur 
III  thf  nu’iuurv,  and  Miliillty  to  tin*  judpnfnt,  whereby  they  were 
ninlered  capable  of  receiving  and  coiniminicatino  thos*»  matters  of 
divine  revelation,  to  ulncli  their  minds  were  otherwise  totally  iii- 
adiv|uate.  In  vindicating  to  the  sacred  writers  this  inviooratino  in. 
iluenee,  we  would  not  be  uinleisbMid  as  maintaininir,  that  it  imparted 
to  them  properties  in  any  decree  liorderino  upon  omniscience  or  im¬ 
peccability.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  in  proporti(m  as  they  recpiiriMl 
its  exercise  in  order  to  capacitate  them,  as  percipient  and  intelligent 
jnstrnments,  infallibly  to  publish  or  record  the  truths  and  facts  of 
revelation,  it  \\a>  voiich.safeil  to  them.  At  other  tiim*s,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  snhjv'cts,  ll  left  them  in  the  ordinary  cirenmstanees  of 
humanity . 

•  In  the  third  place,  it  elearly  appears  from  tlie  facts  of  the  case, 
that,  in  writino  many  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture,  tlie  divine  intltience 
enjoyed  by  the  penmen  was  that  of  simple  yet  infailihle  Supt^rinfetui. 

«  u’4‘.  Ily  Oiis  i'.  meant  the  watchful  care  which  was  exercised  over 
tlicm,  when,  in  performue^  their  ia>k,  they  tirade  use  of  their  own  ol>- 
serv ation,  or  avallcil  theni>elves  of  tiieir  previous  kiiowledoe  of  existimx 
documents,  or  of  other  external  Miurees  to  which  they  had  access,  in 
virtue  of  this  ilivine  guardianship,  they  were  preserved  from  ail  error 
or  mistake,  and  conimittcvl  to  wrltliio  for  the  henetit  of  posterity  mu 
thiijo  hut  what  u.c-.  deemed  proper  by  Infinite  W’isdom.  'I'liat  they 
aetnally  knew  much  of  what  they  have  written,  independently  of  the 
aid  of  divine  revelation,  cannot  be  denieil.  They  only  required,  there¬ 
fore,  in  such  a  c.ue,  to  he  excitevl  to  commit  what  tliey  tiins  knew  to 
writino,  and  to  he  mi  controlled,  while  enna^ed  in  writiiiir,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  with  accuracy  and  truth.  As  ion*;  as  their  natural  faculties 
were  adequate  to  the  t;Lsk,  and  when,  on  lH.'ino  supernatnraliy  excited, 
tiicy  tiHik  precisely  that  course  which  its  proper  execution  required, 
they  were  employed  without  further  aid  by  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  ; 
hut  whenever  they  would  have  taken  a  wroii*;  direction,  or  when  there 
vviu  the  slightest  liahilitv  to  present  tlie  matters  to  he  recorded  in  a 
ll*4ht  or  in  an  order  that  wouhl  in  any  deorei*  have  deteriorated 
trom  their  utility,  his  divine  iutUience  interposed  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  it . 

W  o  now  proceed,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  remark,  that  Guidance 
was  another  ot  the  modes  in  which  divine  inspiration  operated  iqion 

tlie  penmen  ot  Scripture .  Hy  the  descent  of  the  promised 

Spirit,  im{H‘dimcnts  were  removed,  and  they  were  conducted  to  deejier 
and  more  enlur^^ed  views  of  the  great  principles  of  the  gos|>el  dis|)eu- 
sation.  I  ndcr  his  directimi,  they  taught  both  orally  and  by  writing; 
and  SIS  the  siimo  Spirit,  in  former  times,  inoved  the  “  holy  men  of  G^kI,'* 
or.luire  them  imward  to  the  delivery  of  his  messages,  it  is  obvious  Initb 
}»rophets  ami  a|H»stles  were  upon  a  level  in  regard  to  the  infallible 
guidance  which  they  enjoyed.  Tliov  were  not  left  to  clnsise  their 
own  way.  1  lu*  path  in  vvliich  they  were  to  pn>cecd  was  {Kiinted  out 
to  them.  'I'hev  were  snpematnrally  excited  and  strenglheneil  to  walk 
in  it.  Supernal  guardianship  w;is  vouchsafed  them  ;  and  whatever  iu- 
slruclion  they  required  respecting  the  region  of  truth  which  Isiy  In^fore 
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«.T  unMinit  tliom,  \v\\^  fully  impiuttMl.  In  tho  order,  and 

roinhimOion  of  (ho  f;U'tH  to  ho  nurrsitt'd  ;  in  the  ]wrtioulnr  line  of  ar- 
irmnont  to  he  eniployotl ;  in  tho  tlirootions  and  admonitions  to  lie  ten- 
(liTod  ;  and  in  tho  |>orom]>torv  decisions  to  1)0  given  on  all  ]M)ints  con¬ 
nected  with  tho  kingdom  of  (h)d  ;  they  were  favoured  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  an  ^‘nfallihlo  guide*  to  whoso  omniscieut  view  were  prew*nt  at 
tlie  time  all  tho  diversitied  oircumstauci's  of  tln>se  into  wh<>se  hands 
the  Scriptures  would  come,  niul  who  ailaptiHl  his  instructions  so  as 
nn»st  1‘xactly  to  uuvt  them . 

‘  'fhe  last  and  highest  spcM'ies  of  iuspinttion,  with  which  we  l)elieve 
the  sacred  penmen  to  have  Ihh'U  endowed,  is  that  of  din^t  licreiation. 
Ilesid»‘s  the  variotis  suhjocts  to  which  wo  have  adverted,  as  coming 
within  tho  s]>here  of  their  external  cognizance,  4)r  that  were  matters  of 
personal  conscioiisness,  in  n'oonling  which  they  only  ref]uired  to  l>e 
under  the  s]>t'cial  sn]X'rintondenco  and  dinH'tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
many  are  to  Ih'  fmind  in  their  writings  of  a  description  which  clearly 
evinces  that  they  were  tho  result  of  an  immediate  influence  ujKtn  their 
minds,  hy  which  conce]>tions  were  pnaluced  without  the  interposition 
Ilf  any  human  agencv  w  hatever.  To  this  head  are  to  lie  referred  all 
those  diH’trines  which  had  ]>reviotisly  Ihh'U  hid  in  the  divine  mind  ;  all 
knowledge  of  past  events,  respecting  which  no  rt'cord  or  tradition  ex¬ 
isted  ;  all  acqnaintancH'  w  ith  circumstanct's  prt'sent  in  |)oint  of  existence, 
hut  of  which  the  writers  couhl  not  hut  lie  totally  ignonint  ;  and  all 
communications  res]X'Cting  future  contingent  events,  the  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  the  sole  ])n‘rogative  of  Heity.* — j)p.  3G4,  .‘^11. 

We  do  not  nffirin  that  tlie  scheme  thus  carefully  propounded  is 
w  ithout  its  dilheulties.  Every  view’  of  the  siirne  subject  has  diffi- 
eiillies.  Hut  vve  believe  that  those  which  ht'sct  the  moderate  course 
taken  hvourauthorarc  few’er  and  less  formidable  than  such  as  attach 
to  any  other.  It  is  a  delightful  juirt  of  this  cliay>tcr,  in  which  the 
author,  after  (‘Xplaining  that  ‘the  spirit  of  inspinition*  employed 
the  faculties  of  observes,  that  the  men  w  hose  faculties  he 
e!Uj)loyiHl  for  the  composition  of  the  Scriptures,  were  pious  men; 
so  tliat  he  has  conmiunicated  ‘  a  large  share*  of  religious  truth  in 
tho>e  inUTcsting  and  attractive  forms  of  experimental  and  practi¬ 
cal  godliness,  of  w’hich  there  exists  a  counterpart  in  the  heart  of 
every  believer.  \W*  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  tw'o 
ht'autiful  paragraphs  which  follow  : — 

*  This  view*  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  affords  a  tw'o-fold  illiis- 
tr.'Uion  of  tlie  divine  gisKluess.  It  displays  the  exercise  of  that  uttri- 
hutc  towards  the  inspired  instruuieiits,  in  |H*ruiitting  them  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  lo  the  decisions  of  ( ’hristiaii  judgment,  and  the  interesting 
findings  of  Chrisliaii  experience,  while  in  the  act  of  recording  the  will 
of  (jihI — a  privilege,  wiiicii  they  clearly  could  not  have  enjoyed,  if  they 
had  jK'rforined  u  mere  mechunic^il  part,  or  if  their  intellectual  faculties 
h;ui  merely  lieeii  a  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  abstract  truth.  Theirs 
w.is  not  the  cold  und  heartless  ta.sk  of  communicating  mutters  in 
w  hich  they  Imd  no  concern,  but  tlie  exalted  felicity 'of  imparting  to 
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•  -iluTs  ulut  iliiKst  utvpiy  inti*rt*sU‘(l  their  own  minds.  To  this  there 
m.iv  S4‘em  to  Ik*  an  exception,  in  the  case  oi'  the  writers  of  prophecy, 
uho  dill  not  fully  understand  the  import  of  those  visitms  with  which 
llu‘V  were  favoured.  I»ut,  whatever  imperfi'ctioiis  may  have  accom¬ 
panied  their  .subjective  knowieilfxe  «»f  the  tniths  whicli  they  delivered, 
it  is  maulfe.st  from  the  .statements  which  they  have  made  respecting 
the  manner  in  whlcli  their  minds  were  exercised  in  reference  to  them, 
that  tliev  experieiKvd  a  jHWverful  excitement,  and  were  IimI  to  institute 
certain  cour.scs  of  pious  actum,  which  iiumt  delightfully  harmonized 
with  the  nature  of  the  htniveniy  communications.  Kxamplea  in 
abundance  iKCur  in  the  IsKiks  of  the  prophets  .Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
O.iniel,  Ztvhariah,  and  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse. 

*  \(»r  is  the  manifestation  of  the  i:«mkIiu‘ss  of  less  conspicuous 

in  Mich  a  view  of  llie  subject,  in  reganl  to  the  persons  for  wIumc. 
benefit  the  Scrijaurea  were  w  ritten.  'i'hese  ScTipt’irt*s  are  presentixl 
li»  our  view,  iu>t  in  the  shajK*  td*  abstract  uniform  documents,  but  of 
ln>toiic.d.  ej»isto!;iry,  didactic,  prophetic,  and  devotional  monuments, 
the  eiulles.s  variety  t>f  whicli,  crt*Hteii  chiefiy  by  the  diversity  t»f 
silu.itious  in  ^\hich  the  wrlter>  were  placed,  is  admirably  calculated 
At  cijce  to  please  and  to  instruct  ;  wliile  the  conviction,  that  those 
b\  whom  they  were  coaipo.M.*il  wire  perstms,  who  more  or  less  t«M»k 
p.irt  in  the  t  r.ijis.ictu»ns  w  l’icii  they  describt* — w  liose  temptations, 
tlilhcultirs,  and  daiijier.s  were,  in  many  respi*ct8.  similar  to  our  own, 
i.>  c(pia!ly  fittr'd  to  awaken  tmr  atteiititm,  inspire  us  with  a  (Uvp  in¬ 
terest  in  tlie  suhji'Cls  bronolit  iiiuler  our  review*,  and  product'  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  hii:hl\  jHiuerful  ami  practical  cliaracter.  \\\'  naturally 
identify  oiirM'lves  with  tlie  writers,  «>r  with  those  whom  they  descrihe. 
U f  are  om.sciou.s  of  a  sympathy  of  feeling;  in  all  that  we  posses.s  in 
conuiu»n,  as  fallen  and  retlccmcd  creatures;  and  before  we  are  aware 
we  U'etime  ]H».'ses.setl  of  many  truths,  which,  hut  f(>r  the  vital  forms  in 
which  they  are  thus  conveyed  to  us,  might  m»t  so  easily  have  obtained 
I  imlguieut  in  ou."  miiid>.* — pp.  d.'ilb  ihil. 


In  trc.itingof  the  ev  ulontv  that  tiie  Scripturt*s  are  (lius  divinely 
iiiMuretU  (which  he  does  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lectures,)  the 
author  divides  it  into  two  cla''ses,  the  presumptive,  and  the  posi¬ 
tive.  PavMno^  b\  the  reference  to  geologiral  topics  in  p.  ‘i!(>, 
which  we  do  not  think  <‘itber  eminciitlv  liap|>y»  or  [)ertV'ctly 
correct,  (*  the  originally  liquid  sttite  of  ‘  tlic  earth,’  heiii!;,  we 
c  onceive,  iiuielinitely  remote*  trom  bein^  either  provc'd  by  ijfc'olo- 
gi'f",  or  avsorted  by  Moses,)  we  liavc  much  pleasure  in  furnisliing 
iu»r  readers  with  the  tollowing  cpioUition  : — 


(b  ll'c  iUNpiralicii  ot  the  Hebrew  propliets,  stnmg  pri'suinptive 
Is  supplied  by  the  circumstauv'cs  eoiinected  with  the  discharge 
ot  their  t»Hicial  duties,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the  iiiessagea  they 
.‘re  tv.lled  to  deliver.  How  ditfereut  their  char.ieter  and  priKiictions 
‘  om  those  w  hich  d:>tinguisaed  the  vates  and  the  trraoular  res|Hiuse8  of 
the  he.itheu  !  I  hey  were  the  pianlians  aiul  interpreters  iio  oruclc. 

I  he  delivery  of  tlieir  ]>n>phecies  w*;is  not  purcluused  bv  c«>sL1v  presi'iits, 
V  nfined  to  eertaia  f.ay>  .md  pl.iocs.  or  preceded  bv  aiiv  particular  ccrc- 
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uion’u's.  riieir  jumouncomoiilH  wore  not  imulo  in  HCinty  luul  oitNcuro 
st'iitoiu’os,  in  answer  to  snperstitioiis  a|>j>Hcjints,  and  in  terms  of  ainidii. 
Imlo^ieal  inn>ort.  Neither  were  they  characterized  hy  tlmse  liollow 
and  unearthly  sounds,  which  inarktHl  the  ri'sjxmses  of  the  Dodonenn, 
the  l)«‘l|>]iic,  and  other  ancient  orach's.  'I'he  ])ro]>het8  had  no  myslerit's 
to  eoneeal  from  the  lijrht  of  day.  The  sijjns  which  they  furnished, 
were  puhliely  exhibited  :  they  were  suhmitttMl  to  the  view  (Hjually  of 
the  ]H’asant  and  the  prince  ;  they  invitiMl  the  l»elief  of  the  pious  ; 
whih*.  at  the  same  time,  they  challen*;t'd  the  op]>osition  and  hraved  the 
oHiteiu])!  of  the  icWe<l.  They  were  an  order  of  men,  who  conducte<! 
tin*  whole  of  their  affairs  with  the  utmost  ]mhlicity.  Instead  of 
shromliiiii  themselves  in  the  ^hstm  of  a  owe,  and  enunciating  tlieir 
prolietions  Avith  the  studied  caution  luid  base  timidity  of  conscious 
im|»osture,  they  a]i]H'art*d  in  the  centre  <»f  the  inetrojadis,  in  the  palace 
of  the  luouareh,  hefon'  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
teinple,  ;iud  denouucol  in  the  Inddest  and  most  uiu*quivocal  terms  the 
uulguu'uts  of  (lod  against  every  rank  of  transgTt*ssors.  So  far  were 
they  from  amassing  wt'alth,  and  living  in  luxury,  hy  the  price  (*f  their 
aiiuouueenients.  that  tlu' only  rewards  they  rece  ived  wen*  liatred,  deri¬ 
sion.  imj>risonment,  and  death.  Where,  it  may  fearh»ssly  he  a-sked,  is 
a  |iarallel  to  he  found  in  all  the  ancient  world?  1)<h's  not  the  case 
stand  out  in  ludd  relief  from  any  thing  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
funetions  of  religious  teachers  or  divine  interpreters  on  the  pages  of 
jirofane  history?  Was  it  in  human  nature  to  have  acttnl  the  part  as- 
erihed  \o  tlu*  Jewish  pro])hets,  if  they  had  not  reaLy  been  the  subjects 
*>(  divine  inspiration  ?  ’ — ]>p. 

With  this  reference  to  the  lieathcn  oracles.  Dr.  Henderson 
lias  connected  a  note,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  they  were  wliolly  fnuidulent.  \Ve  ctiimot  say  that  we 
feel  s;;tistic*d  in  this  conclusion.  Wc  know  tlie  subject  is  difficult, 
W’  e  have  no  doubt  that  frauds  constituted  by  far  the  grejiter  jmrt 
of  the  system.  We  should  lay  little  or  no  stress  on  whatever 
statements  might  l>e  found  respecting  the  oracles  in  pagan 
writings.  Ibit  we  do  not  know  how  tx)  set  iiside  the  records  of 
the  NewTestiiment.  Had  Dr.  Henderson  forgotten  the  Python¬ 
ess  who  encountered  Paul  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.)  ?  She  is  siiid 
to  have  possessed  ‘a  spirit  of  divination,*  Tri'toga  IJuO»evoc;  «i»d 
we  are  told  tliat  Paul  ‘said  to  the  Spirit,  1  command  thee,  in  the 
'name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out  of  her.  Aini  vanvt  out  tlt€ 
^  snmefKmr,'  ver.  1(».  IH.  'This  surtdy  is  not  to  lie  understood 
of  a  ease  of  absidiite  imposture.  Or  if  a  real  {Spirit  is  not  allowed 
in  tins  case,  what,  under  a  similar  mode  of  interpretation,  will 
become  of  the  demoniacal  possessions  inentiuned  in  tlie  gospels  ^ 
And  if  one  such  case  oecurrt*d,  and  wtis  turned,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  to  ‘much  gain,*  by  j>rivate  persons,  why  might  not  per- 
>  »ns  similarly  aileeted,  oceasiunally  at  least  be  in  the  service  of 
the  priests.*'  W'e  have  alr**ady  admitted  by  fai*  the  greaU^r  part 
»*l  tlie  oraenlar  system  to  In*  fraudulent,  but  we  cannot  help 
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thinking  it  hail,  like  most  other  tniuds,  a  sltMider  basis  of  roalifv. 
It  w;o*,  we  et»neeive,  a  sy'»leni  of  imposture,  founded  on  sonie 
degree  of  preternatural  operation :  w  hat  degree  and  of  what 
kind,  may  proljahly  be  e.\plained,  by  any  person  who  ean  remove 
the  ditlieulties  w hieii  atteinl  the  eases  ot  demoniacid  possession 
in  the  evangelical  narrative. 

Among  the  presimiptive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  t»f  the  Scripluies,  our  author  notices  ‘  the  Mosjiic  ami 
‘  apt>Ntolic  mlraclcN’  and  *  the  tiriginal  reception  of  tlie  books*  in 
their  in>i»ired  character,  lint  without  dwelling  on  these  topics, 
we  sliall  proceed  to  the  pc>sitive  evidence,  with  the  mode  of 
treating  which  we  are  eminently  gratitied.  'I'he  subject  is  thus 
trauklv  atid  eaudidlv  inlriHlueed : 

9  m 


I  lie  arguineiit.>  wlilch  have  occupied  our  attention  inav  far 
tow  ards  ivaio\  Iiig  douhls  tnnii  the  iniiuL  and  pn*paring  it  carefnllv 
ami  voiiscieiilioush  to  proMcute  the  study  of  tlie  dotnna,  uml  inipar- 
iially  to  receive  whatever  tarlher  lioht  may  he  thrown  n])on  it;  hut  it 
is  nut  their  design,  as  it  is  not  within  their  province,  to  i]n])art  a  jier- 
teet  eoiuletloii  ot  its  truth,  or  gi\e  to  it  sucli  a  hMlument  in  the 
soul,  :is  shall  inspire  an  unheslialing  reliance  upon  the  testiinonv  of 
tin*  Ititile  .is  the  sure  and  mtalhhle  word  ot  (tod.  '1  his  conviction 
can  only  lie  proilueed  hy  evidence,  uiiich  positively  evinci's,  that  the 
persons  hy  wlunn  the  Scriptures  were  written  were  in  actual  cor- 
resp«)ndi*nce  with  the  Iteity  ;  that  they  wrote  hv  his  direction  and 
..>\ist.iiHe  or,  that  what  they  have  delivered  to  us  ])oss4‘sses  his  sane- 
as  an  infallihle  rule  ot  taitii.  Except  these  points  be  made  giMst, 
we  shall  never  1h*  practically  influenced  hy  their  writiiijis,  but  shall  feel 
nuTe  or  less  at  lihert>  to  tri  al  llicm  ;is  w  e  do  sUunlards  of  mere  human 
tahrlcution  avsenling  to  them  or  departing  from  them,  as  may  lH*st 
.i^.ioid  with  our  owu  pr»viuus  notions  ut  triitii  and  duty. 

It  has  hei'ii  enstonuiry,  witiunil  any  pieiiininary  or  (piaiifviiig  con- 
s  d.eKitioii.  t»i  mamt.iln,  that  the  doctrine  of  inspirution  is  to  he  received 
simp  V  on  itie  ih  Ciaratioiis  of  thos**  l)y  whom  the  Scripturt*s  were 
w  ritti  n  tl  at  tlu*\  were  intallihle,  ami  eonstipu  jitlv,  if  ihev  have 

«  \ pri  ss  \  atliriued  tiiat  thi‘_\  win*  tin*  subjects  of  such  extruonlinarv 
tiivi.n  int  u»  Ike  as  tin*  term  in^piratien  implies,  wc  are  hound,  W’itlioiit 
niiN  turtlier  imp;ir>,  to  abide  hy  their  Icsliuiouv.  On  this  ;.round,  the 
t.miriiu  is  suppoMil  to  po^^evs  all  the  autliorilv  of  a  direct  divine 
xmetion  ;  and  to  press  for  further  cn  ideiice  is  det’med  uiiwairanUbie, 
uwi  profane.  Mnt  it  imi>i  U*  evident  to  every  one  who  takes  a  more 
•  ui.ti  \uu  1 1  ii,i  Mji»|ecl  that,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  merely  to  l>eg 
ioe(im>tiom  It  ..  t  Aing  for  granted  tlie  verv  point  tube  proved. 
!l  III  .•II, t,.  ii.  tliiii-  t!ia„  tla-  DiUe  l.s  iiispirfd, 

U.-aUM-  tli..>.-  I .  it  .I.elaro  tliat  tlu-y  uvre  in.-iiiri-d-a  Luto- 

iii.  iit.  iL.H.'ior  uliu-h  i>  l.y  ii„  „u-aiis  iiiiivorsallv  truf  ;  for  th.iUfib  it 
m.iy  Iv  sli,>uai  t.'iat  ..iio  ,ho  „rit.-rs  .1..  .ulvaiu-..  si.cli  a  claim.  It  by 
a  imaii.x  .nu.s  tri.i  at  t  iciii  all.  W  i>  may  argue  n  /irwri  in  auiimirt 
"■  'iol  m.»y  ..-tablidi  iH.Mti.,!i>  in  reference  to  it,  wliicli 

i.  nil.  t  U'  .f.l  -cii.r  1..  .o.rtiirii:  l.i,t  « ill,  of  reflecting 
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iiiiml**,  till*  itHpiiry  will  still  rotnrn  :  What  ]M>sitivt»  have  we 

tor  heliovifii!:  that  the  authors  f»f  the  IsM^ks  of  SiTi])ttire  really  were 
in?*nirr<l  to  writi*  th«*m  ? — or,  in  other  wonls,  that  these  iHKtks  jm>sm‘ss 
u  Hlenarv  ilivine  satietion  ?  ’ — ]>p.  i2}Ul — ‘Jlk3. 

'I'lu*  evith'nee  nsnnlly  ad^liieed  at  this  point  is  that  atTonltMl  liy 
iniraeles  a?t<l  propheeies,  as  estahlisliinir  the  f;u*t  that  the  Kiine 
writers  ha<l  reeeivetl  a  eointnission  from  dod,  and  that  they  are 
worthy  of  credit,  in  deelariittr  tlieinsolvos  inspired.  W’e  sjiy 
fiotliinir  to  ifttpnirn  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  as  far  as  it  extends; 
hnt  \\  v  may  atlirin  of  it,  first,  that  it  is  cirenitons,  ami  next,  that 
it  is  incomplete.  'Tin'  latter  point  particnlarly  merits  ol>M*rvaUon. 
(  oncerninir  the  hooks  of  Ksther  and  Until,  for  exiunple,  we 
know  neither  who  Mrote  them,  nor  who  inserted  them  in  llie 
canon.  How  do  we  prove  that  Met/ were  inspired  ?  What  we 
want  111  this  matter  is  n  iriffHss^  eompetont  to  ^ive  uiiexeeptioii- 
ahle  eviilenee — snch  as  shall  not  only  justify,  hut  demand  our  he- 
Ih'f.  It  is  plain  that  these  requisites  do  not  meet  in  any  of  the 
sacred  penmen  tliemsclves,  oven  with  respect  to  their  own  \*T2t- 
ini;s,  which  constitute  after  all  onlv  a  part  of  the  volume  we 
maintain  to  he  ins]nre(l.  W’e  think  IV.  llendersca  luis  m€'t  the 
case  fairly  and  fully,  and  we  will  present  his  sUitcment  in  liis  own 
words. 


•  In  N’.ich  .a  view  of  the  case,  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  jinK’ess 
to  lu*  pursued,  is  to  narrow  the  question  within  certain  definite  limits, 
:iad  endt'avour  tc»  ascertain  whether  .any  primary'  basis  can  he  founds 
oil  nhich  it  may  n*st,  undisturlKMl  by  the  attacks  of  scejiticisin  and 
imUdief.  Xow  it  appears  to  ns  that  there  is  only  one  position,  which, 
in  the  first  instance  we  can  safely  and  fearlessly  (»ccuj»y,  and  within  the 
limits  of  w  inch  we  n:nst  ])nmarily  cimcenlrate  our  hiret**!,  if  we  would 
not  e\|>ose  ourselves  to  the  re])roach  of  incemsistenev,  or  surrender 
till*  truth  into  the  hands  of  its  adversarit‘8.  That  ]K>Nitioii  is  the 
iiuthnniy  (,f  tUv  San  of  ('•od,  which  none  cun  consistently  cull  in 
•,ucstion.  w  im  does  not  reject  the  entire  mass  of  evidence  hy  w  liich  his 
niission.  mid  the  relipon  which  he  founded,  are  immoveably  sirp- 
fxirtcd.  If  it  can  Ik*  ]»roved.  that  Clirist  has  attributed  to  the 
•'Scriptures  of  the  Old  "J'estameiit  the  (jualities  and  claims  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  tlu  n  we  are  hound  to  receive  them  as  inspired,  simply  on  the 
.ijround  of  his  cleclaratimis  to  that  ellect  ;  or,  if  lie  has  utiirmed,  that 
Mich  endowments  should  he  vouchsafed  to  his  ujKisties  us  would  invest 
tlicir  wTitin«rs  with  similar  chiiuis — w  e  are  ec|ually  ls*und  to  uc<)uiesce 
ui  tin*  decisions  contained  in  these  wrilinjis,  as  the  infallible  dictate.^ 
“t  .lehovah.  M’liatever,  as  the  Great  Messeiijfer  sent  from  the  Father, 
he  has  been  ])leiused  l»>  reveal,  it  is  our  duly  implicitly  and  cordially  to 
believe.*— ]»p. 


i  he  testliimnv  thus  elicited  tu  the  inspiration  ol  the  huered 
hooks,  is  at  once  .siiiipU^  and  direct,  luiquestionahle,  and  not  to  he 
Miswen'd.  Are  we  ii.ske<l  fi>r  proof  that  the  Jhhle  is  inspired.'^ 
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*1  hi*  rfj»lv  i-s  •*»  t)uo  woni,  tliat  Ji*sus  i'lirist  dechirt^  it  to  In*  ho. 
Into  llio  evidence  that  lie  does  declare  it  to  he  so,  oiir  author  im- 
jm  dlalely  enteiN,  in  a  most  Inininoiis  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Of  course,  the  direct  te*^tiinony  of  our  lainl  in  this  inattor  must 
hi*  confincil  to  such  portions  of  llie  Sjicred  Scriptures  as  were 
e.\lanl  in  liis  lime,  that  is  to  say,  to  tliose  of  the  Old  'Testament. 
I’hU  heini^  first  esiahiislied,  the  rest  will  follow.  It  will  occur  to 
onr  leudiis,  perhaps  that  there  is  no  pitssau^e  in  which  the  inspi- 
r.ilion  iif  the  Old  I'estaiiieiit  is  in  so  many  words  ass<*rteH  W 
(’hilst  ;  hut  that  llie  eviileiiee  on  this  point  is  ample,  will  fully 
appi'ar  friun  the  follou  iuii;  summary. 

‘  Kirn;,,  lie  i»»ei;Uuu>  .>i*verjil  ot  the  writers  hy  npine,  and  nscrilx^  ta 
Tiu  iu  in  tills  iMp.icltv  an  authority,  wiiich  he  would  in»t  hnvt*  eoius^Hwl 

to  iny  tirtlin.iry  or  uuinspiieil  author . 

‘  Sicomlly,  IK*  ii’ter.s  his  hearers  to  the  l)ld  Testann*nt  SeriptureH, 

'  ith  the  ipiesti«m,  *  Have  ye  not  read  t'  (  Matt.  xi\.  j.  xxii.iH  ;)  inti. 
M  it in;4  th.it,  it  tliev  hai  |H*ruM*il  tiieni,  tliev  would  have  sLsis'rtained  the 
.i  til  of  (lod  on  tin*  suhjc*cis  on  \uiii*ii  tJiev  had  iiiterrotratcfi  him. 

‘  rhirdl).  IK*  Npi  Jvs  oi  liiein  lus  a  definite  collection  of  writinu;s.  an 
i|u  untaiice  ilh  uiiicli  would  prove  an  etfeetuai  nreservation  atrainst 
i  it«»r  in  :iiattvr.>  oi  reliuioii  ;  and  he  reproves  the  Saddiieees,  \vh« 
iiv  ^!fvti*d  to  employ  them  lor  Tni>  jiurpo^e:  *  \e  do  (*rr,  not  knowinjj 
ih  ^'rriplurr^,  r>\;  nor  the  power  of  (rod,’  ( i\Iatt.  xxii.  2U). 


*  Tom  tidy,  t  hii  Lord  also  rejieaLeuiy  speaks  of  the  Old  TesUiinent 
i  tin*  >inLtwlar  mimlier,  calling  it  the  Scripture,  r,  (.John  vii. «hS 

l‘J.  xiii.  Ih.xvli.  ]*J  :)  and  mos,t  peremptorily  viiiuicaits  it.s  authuritv 
i>  tin*  word  oi  (hnl,  which  couhl  not  beset  aside, or  rendered  void — con. 
eipienlly  was,  in  point  ot  religious  obiioation,  bindiiiii:  upon  ail  into 
nln»>e  luinds  it  came:  ‘  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  i  suiii,  ve  are 
tio\ls?  It  he  c.dl‘'d  tht*m  (Jod^,  to  whom  the  word  of  (KkI  came,  and 
ScriftiNn-  r^iN/fot  broken,  say  ye,’  ^^c.,  (.John  x.  lil — ‘Ml)  Dv 
1  iw ,  in  this  'plaiv.  lu*  dot's  not  mean  the  Tentatencii,  but  the  w'hoie 
"t  till*  Ohl  iestainent,  only  specifically  (piotino  frtnn  the  i^salms,  as  a 
o.at  of  the  whole:  an  idiom  frt'ipient  Iwitli  in  the  Scriptures  and  ill 

*  Kabhinical  writiii'xs.  And  of  this  Scripture,  he  ex. 

>;  ONsly  artirms  that  cj  it  cannot  be  invalidated — it* 

r.itliority  cannot  Iv  called  in  (pnslion — it  must  be  received  and  treated 
>  C’Mnin;^  from  (lotl. 

*  Vilihly,  lie  tnrtlisT  sjKaks  ot  tin*  wriLin;^s  of  the  ()id  Testament 

luicr  tin*  dt‘si^n.t*don  ot  ‘the  I:iw’  and  the  proplietb,*  o  xai  oi 
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TUt. 


From  thysv  .;ui  o’,  .cr  p..i  s  which  mi‘j:ht  he  adduced  from  the 
>•  p  ‘Is.  it  .rpj».ir»  III  tliai  our  Saviour  fully  adinitleil  the  inspired 
.:iii*rity  ot  tin*  mtirc  codex  n*ccived  in  Ills  dav  ;us  divine,  hv  the  Jews 
a  IVdislim*.  I  he  iloclrine  ot  its  inspiration  not  taiii^ht  hv  him  in 
'•«  rnaiiv  i*\prcss  \rords  ;  hut  it  is  mj  clerirly  implied  in  iiianv  of  his 
t.  I  '•nrscs.  uni  is  ^o  t  tirly  th*ducihii‘  trom  the  niautuT  in  w  hich  he 
■  icr^  to  it.  that .  on  the  contr:ir\  supposition,  his  ajipculs  wnuld  lo^e 
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ilw’ir  forco.  Jincl  liis  nM^oninijs  l>o  rendered  totnily  inapj>i»site  uiid 

niiipdory .  pp. 

With  rospoct  to  the  Now  'IVstamont,  wo  have  onr  Lord’s  ex¬ 
press  tostiinonv  to  tlu'  in»<pirod  olmraotor,  if  not  of  the  )H>oks. 
\rhieh  wore  written  after  his  (fepartnre  from  the  world,  yet  of  the 
writers  l>v  whom  they  were  composed,  'llie  proofs  of  this  are 
•rone  into  at  lar^^e  and  forcihly  stated  hy  onr  author,  pp.  286 — 
‘i!)7.  ('hrist  thus  sets  his  seal  to  whatever  these  his  followers 
should  athrm,  and  renders  them  perfectly  cn'dihle  witnesses, 
cither  to  their  own  inspinition,  or  to  that  of  others.  It  is  enough, 
then,  that  the  apostles  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
Script  art's  assume,  more  or  less  expressly,  the  tone  and  character 
t»f  inspirctl  writers.  \fter  e.\nminint>’  in  detail  the  endence  on 
this  j)oiuf.  Ur.  Henderson  thus  pves  ns  his  conHiision  ; — 

‘  Such  iWt'  some  t>f  the  testimony's  to  Ih»  found  in  the  limdcs  of  llie 
New 'rt'stament.  to  the  fact  of  the  ins]>iration  the  writers;  and 
certainly,  iH'nrii^jr  in  mind  what  h;is  already  lK*en  hinted,  that  they  are 
fur  the  most  part  incident  pi.  and  not  ]>nt  forth  systemntimlly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  tiu*  dojxma,  they  are  s<»  highly  satisfactory  in  their  character, 
tiiat,  hatl  we  in*  othc'r  c'viilence,  wc  should  Ik*  pcrfc*ctly  warranted  in 
asc'rihing  all  that  can  ho  asoertainod  ti*  have  proceedc*d  freun  the  pens  of 
these  men.  or  to  have  received  tlicir  sanction,  to  the  same  divine  iiu 
tlaenee  wliich  lM<»ses  and  tlw*  proplic'ts  enjoyed  under  the  f(*rTner  dis¬ 
pensation.  The  language  is  <*f  the  most  explicit  and  positive  nature; 
eihl  describes  an  inspir.ation  which  extended  to  all  that  the  writers 
eoinmuniaatcd.  They  v  indicate  to  themselves  and  their  associates  a 
tuition,  which  tliev  e<*uld  only  have  enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the  uccroin- 
plishnient  <»f  our  Lfird's  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  they  h|»eak 
in  a  lone  <<f  authority  and  infallibility,  wbich  none  was  xcarnuiUKl  to 
:i.s.suine,  m  ho  did  not  stand  in  diT€*ct  corTpspondencje  with  heaven,  and 
to  which  such  men  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  not  have  ]»retended, 
hud  tliey  not  htH*ii  KjH'cially  called  to  the  oihee  which  they  bUMtained.’ 
— pp. 

The  nmhor  devotes  an  entire  Lecture  (the  eijehth)  to  the 
much  disputed  (jiiestion  of  verbal  iiispiratiiMi.  ()f  cniurst*  be 
.irgiies  against  it,  and,  although  w  v  do  not  blind  uuiyielv*‘s  to  the 
intricacy  (>f  the  subject,  we  think  concluHively.  We  have  no 
dembt  t*f  the  motives  of  those  pious  and  learned  men  who  huvi* 
tnaiiuained.  botli  that  the  verv  words  in  which  the  sjwwd  pon- 
tnen  expressed  themselves  uere  universallv  suggested  hy  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  suggestion  ot  every  word  is  <*ssefrtial  to 
the  ^denary  and  siiHicient  inspiration  td  the  whole  J^ihle ;  hut  we 
very  much  (pii*stion  their  discretion,  f  or,  if  this  bt*  si*,  it  fcrtlows, 
in  the  first  piace,  that  no  w  ritings  can  properly  w*rve  tlie  piirpofH* 
‘>f  a  divine  revelation  hnt  the  origiiiiiis ;  since  every  traiMHTilMT 
N  liable  to  errors,  and  no  copy  has  been  found  without  tiieiii.  And 
dicji,  in  the  si*eoiid  place,  if  follov^s  too,  .that  the  originals  being 
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uiiaclaptiMl  for  j^eiieral  use,  aiul  moreover,  lonjr  a^o  de- 

slroved,  there  is  no  such  as  a  competent  revelation  troin 

(mmI  in  the  world.  It*  a  copy  would  he  without  authority,  how 
niueh  more  a  trau>lation  ?  After  the  ordinary  fate  of  disputiinU 
who  take  too  hiifh  a  position,  the  advocates  ot  a  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion  fall  into  the  Miare  they  were  anxious  to  avoid,  and  unde- 
sii^uedly  indict  the  mischief  of  which  they  accuse  their  ditVerently 
minded  brethren,  l  ew  things  are  more  painful,  indeed,  than  to 
observe  the  acrimony  with  which  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
ha>  been  carried  on  by  the  Verbalists,  and  the  inconsiderateness, 
to  s;iv  the  least  of  it,  with  which  charges  of  heresy  and  heterodoxy 
have  been  duiii^  abroad  on  tlie  occasion.  Kven  Dr.  C  halmers, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  works,  recently  publisheil, 
“on  the  Miraculous  and  Internal  Kvidences  of  the  C'hristian 
lievelation,  ami  the  Authority  of  its  Records,”  expresses  himself 
in  the  billowing  strout^  laiii^uai^e  :  — 

•  Rv  the  up  of  a  uidversal  inspiration,  we  are  left  without  a 

— t\»r  we  are  left  to  pie.ss  as  we  may  when  it  is,  (»r  when  it  is  not, 
that  the  voice  speakelh  to  ns  from  heaven.  It  may  well  be  said  to 
emit  an  uncertain  sound,  when  thus  made  nneertain  <>f  the  (piarter 
where  the  sound  comes  from  ;  imr  can  we  imagine  anj^ht  more  preca¬ 
rious,  than  when  •^iven  to  understand,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  various 
sorts  of  inspir.ition  in  the  hook,  ami  that  all  is  reduced  to  a  dim  and 
shadowy  (piestiiUi  of  di'jirees,  which  is  wholly  nnrcsolvahle.  It  may 
continue  to  he  called  tlie  Rihle.  Rut  from  the  moment  we  are  made  to 
Indieve  it  is  not  all  over  the  word  «»f  (lod,  its  character,  as  a  clear  and 
une<pdv<H'al  directory  from  our  .Master  and  Lawgiver  in  heaven,  is 
hencetorth  mdlitied.’ — C'halmers’s  \\h»rks,  Vol.  I\’^.,  p.  RtiR. 

Now  we  must  take  leave  to  ask  whv  such  lani^uao^c  shoidd  he 
tmploved.  l)(K*s  not  Dr.  C  halmers  know  that  many  of  his 
C'hristmn  brethren,  and  some  of  them  not  his  inferiors  in 
learuinjr  ami  piety,  as  hiijhly  reverino^  the  same  writings,  and 
holdin|4  as  firmly  their  plenary  inspiration  as  himself,  adopt  the 
view  which  he  charges  with  such  fatal  issues  ?  Is  not  this 
ipiarrel  amon^  the  friends  of  rt‘Vclation  materially  streno^theii- 
iim  the  cause  of  its  enemies,  and  |)layini4  the  ^;ame  of  the  in- 
fulel  It  Dr.  Chalmers  and  4»thers  can  see  the  holy  books  in 
the  ^lory  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  let  them  to  the  full  enjoy  a  j>ri- 
viletje  which  m»  one  wishes  to  disturb:  but  why  must  they  repro- 
luiti*  brethren  who  take*  a  somewhat  different,  but  to  themselves 
s,iti>tacl4>ry  view,  and  proclaim  to  the  world,  that,  unon  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  doubtful,  it  not  impossible  condition,  depends 
the  entire'  autheirity  and  value  ed*  the  elivine  weirel  ?  There  surely 
mu'.!  be  peace  aimm*;  the  armies  of  the  liviujL^  Cbul,  if  their  ener- 
sries  are  to  be*  etfective'ly  directed  against  his  fe>es.  As  te»  the 
paraele  which  is  inaeie*  e>f  passiuje's  e>t  Se*ripture  in  favour  of  the 
elendrine  e»f  verkd  inspiration,  Dr.  llemlerson  has  with  ^reat 
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jwaieiice  and  candour  j^one  into  them,  and  shown  that  none  of 
ihoin  require  such  an  interpretation. 

The  C'anon  of  Inspiration,  winch  is  the  subject  of  the  ninth 
lecture,  with  cipial  inqiortance,  presents  far  fewer  and  less  per- 
ple.xin^  dilliculties.  At  least  we  deem  them  so.  We  do  not 
diiit  our  eyes  to  the  real  dilliculties  of  the  question ;  nor  forget 
that  the  formation  of  the  canon,  that  is,  the  collection  into,  and 
the  preservation  in  one  body,  of  the  various  writiuii^s  transmitted 
to  our  days,  with  a  claim  to  have  been  inspired  of  Cion,  has  ne¬ 
vertheless  been  the  work  of  ///r///,  with  all  his  liabilities  to  error  and 
sill.  Especially  we  do  not  forget  how  often  it  has  tauntin«;ly, 
and  even  triumphantly  (but  with  a  vain  triumph),  been  asked  by 
the  infidel,  by  what  men  was  the  sacred  canon  determined  ? 
Show  us,  unbelievers  have  been  perpetually  saying,  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  the  persons  who  met,  with  learning 
and  skill  competent,  and  with  delegated  powers  authorized,  to 
decide  lietween  the  conflictinu^  claims  of  writin<»;s  protendiny;  to 
he  inspired,  on  behalf  of  the  church  and  the  world,  in  all  snbse- 
(|uent  aj^es?  Nothing  will  satisfy  these  sa^e  iinjuirers  but  a 
sort  of  conclave  of  cardinals,  and  a  formal  decision  on  each  book, 
ex  rafJtcdnt  ;  an  imagination  which,  if  it  had  been  realized, 
would  have  been  the  most  undesirable  method  possible  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  end,  and  the  most  open  to  objection  and  assiiult.  No 
such  assembly  of  uninspired  men  could  have  been  worthy  of  the 
requisite  confidence ;  and  of  men  inspired  no  such  assembly  couhl 
have  been  necessary.  'Eo  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  onr  divine  Eord  and  his  inspired 
followers  in  the  New;  evidence  of  the  most  decisive  kind,  which 
our  author  thus  exhibits: 


‘  In  the  New  Testament  the  collection  of  divine  Scriptures  is  rej)re- 
sented  as  commencing  and  ending  with  the  same  hooks  that  occupy  the 
first  and  last  place  in  our  present  canon.  Thus  our  Lord,  designing 
to  comprehend  all  the  instances  in  which  innocent  hknid  had  been  shed, 
cites  that  of  Abel,  from  (ienesis,  and  that  of  /acharias,  from  the  close 
of  the  second  of  Chronicles,  which  is  the  last  b(M»k  in  the  Hebrew 
hible.  (INIatt.  xxiii.  3o.)  It  is  also  divided  into  ‘  the  Law’  of  Close’s, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,’ ( Luke  xxiv.  41),  the  third  of  which 
chisses  comprehends  the  Chethuvim,  or  ILigiographia,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jew’s,  to  designate,  by  synecdoche,  a  bo<»k,  or  numliiT  of 
IsKiks,  from  that  with  which  it  commences.  It  also  contains  direct 
({notations  from,  or  obvious  references  to,  all  the  b(K)ks  now  in  the  Old 
Testament  ciinoii,  except  those  of  Iluth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  the 
Song  t)f  S(domon,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel  ;  to  which,  how'ever,  on 
the  j)resurnption  that  they  existed,  it  does  not  appear  the  writers  had 
any  occasion  to  advert.  In  the  j)re8ent  case,  as  we  have  already  show’ii, 
the  testimony  is  strictly  divine,  being  that,  either  of  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  or  of  his  apostles,  who  were  infallibly  taught  !>y  the  Holy 
•Spirit.’ — pp.  IbJ*  ‘PUk 
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After  ii(»tit*ini;C  testimonies  of  ancient  uninspired  writers, 
the  author  of  Keclesiasticus,  Thilo,  Josephus,  and  others,  which 
fuliv  prove  that  the  canon  of  tlic  Old  Testament  was  then  alu^- 
jjrtfier  as  it  is  now,  includiiii^  the  Sonj*;  of  StJoinon,  the  author 
disp<ws  very  siitisfactorily  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  tlien  proceeds 
to  the  caium  <»f  the  New  'restament.  'i'o  this  we  have  no  /;/- 
s/fiml  testimony;  wliicli,  however,  we  ^llouhl  have  liad,  if  the 
blessed  Author  of  the  liihle  had  deemed  it  expedient :  and  if  he 
hits  left  us  without  it,  it  is  oidy  because  tliere  exist  copious  and 
s;itisfactory  prmifs. 


*  At  whut  lime,  and  by  what  means,  llie  New  Testament  canon  was 
coimdeted,  it  is  iinjHisNihle  Ut  delennine.  That  a  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed  for  a  time  in  reference  to  some  «d*  the  Inioks  now  emnprised 
in  it,  ap|H‘ars  from  the  statement  of  I'usehius,  who,  in  his  chissifunu 
ti«»n  of  ll>e  writiims  of  the  New’  Testament,  divides  them  into  the 
c.acXo^ei.aika,  or  such  as  had  been  universally  received,  and  the  dvr/- 
Xtyoana,  the  genuineness  of  which  had  by  some  been  called  in  <jues- 
tioii.  hut  yet  was  acknowledued  by  most.  It  is  further  continued  hv 
the  fact,  that  the  IVschito  Syriac  versitni,  whicli  there  is  reasmi  to  1h*- 
lieve  Wits  made  very  near,  if  not  in  the  apost<dic  ntre,  contains  only 
thnv  out  of  the  seven  (’atliolic  epistles,  ainl  omits  the  Apocalypst*. 
The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  the  claims  of  some  i>f  the  Ixsiks 
were,  in  some  cpiarters,  disputed,  ])roves  the  deep  interest  which  was 
felt  in  settling:  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  1k‘  received  as  the 
genuine  w<»rd  of  (Jod  ;  and  the  speedy  withdrawment  of  all  opjiosition 
to  the  d>r/>.i)({aiva,  in  an  aj^je  when  the  subject  not  only  engairi*d  tl:e 
attention,  and  kept  alive  the  vijLjilance  of  the  ortlnulox,  but  was  not 
uimh^erved,  either  by  the  heretics  or  by  the  learned  ])ag:m  w  riters  who 
altackinl  ('hri^tianity,  satisfactorily  slmws  that,  when  they  were  uni- 
veixdly  admitteil  into  the  canon,  it  was  in  consetpieuce  of  sullicient 
evidenct*  havinjj  lH*en  priuluced  in  supp<)rt  of  their  divine  sanction.  .  . 

•  That  not  only  the  p>s]n‘ls,  but  als<»  the  epistles  were  collected,  so 
us,  with  the  p>s|H*ls,  to  fonn  one  body  of  sacred  w  ritings  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Tertnllian,  is  evitUmt  from  his  calling  it  an  Instrument,  or 
r.ither,  he  savs,  a  TeMameut.  which  designations  he  gives  to  it  and  the 
Old  T  V‘>lainent  in  common.  .  .  . 

‘  h  rom  the  iuvi»stigations  which  have  bivn  instituted  respecting  the 
completion  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  it  is  ci'rtain  that  it  t'annot 
1h'  atlributeil  ti»  any  legislative  enactment,  to  anv  decrees  of  councils, 
«»r  to  any  ])ublic  authority  whatever.  It  was  the  simple  result  of  evi- 
tlenci'  elicited  by  a  growing  ai'tpiaintance  with  the  channels  through 
which  the  different  IsMiks  might  be  traced  to  an  inspired  source.  It 
wnuH  entirely  dejM'iidenl  on  te>timt>ny  ;  so  that  afterwards,  when  a  dc- 
cw  w  as  issuisl  by  the  council  of  Lamlictni  in  the  year  ddil,  it  w;ts 
umre  a  deelar.it«*ry  act,  attesting  the  tiniversal  prevalence  tif  such  tes¬ 
timony,  than  an  authoritative  mandate,  designed,  as  such,  to  1)C  binding 
on  the  whole  (  hristinn  wi»rld.  1  he  ground  of  di'cision  w*as  the  uni¬ 
versal  sutfnige  of  the  (’hristian  church,  which  had  U'cn  cimstitute<l  a 
kee|H‘r  and  witness  of  the  sacred  onicK»s,  ju  t  xs  the  Jewish  church 
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IkuI  iK'en  ill  tornior  To  lu*r  care  the  wius  coininittiHl ; 

she  was  the  pillar  and  ’ground  of  the  truth  ;  and  ujhui  each  of  her 
ir.endiers,  who  hecaine  |K)s.sesscd  of  the  invaluable  treasure,  devolveil 
t!ie  rt‘sponsil)ility  i»f  j»uarding  and  transmitting  it  unimpaired  to  tithers, 
acconlinj;  to  his  ability,  and  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstanct's  in 
wliich  lie  was  placed.  .  .  . 

‘  Tlie  total  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  canon  of  inspiratum  is  this: 
that  it  never  consisted  t)f  more,  or  other  ImhiIvs  than  those  which  iniw 
compose  our  Hihle ;  that  these  ImmiIvs  were  inserted  in  the  canon  us 
they  were  written,  or  as  it  was  indnhitahly  jiroved  that  they  were  the 
product  of  inspiring  inlluence ;  that  they  were  received  as  the  oracles 
of  (iod,  or  divine  Scriptures,  l)\>  his  church,  which  he  had  constituUnl 
the  guardian  of  tlie  truth  ;  and  that  tliey  have  In'en  transmitted  to  us 
ill  the  original  languages,  and  in  numerous  versions,  most  of  which  are 
independent  vouchers  for  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  volume.’ — jip. 
4‘IK,  nOl). 

'The  subject  of  tlie  concluding  lecture  is  the  (Vssation  of  In¬ 
spiration;  a  subject  on  which  it  is  (luite  proper  there  should  be 
silisfaetory  evidence,  but  which  would  possess  little  interest  for 
us,  were  it  not  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  churches  is  every  now 
and  then  disturbed  by  some  new  pretenders  to  supernatunil 
powers.  Not  that  such  pretensions  themselves  are  new;  they 
are  as  old  almost  ;is  tlie  apostolic  age;  and  the  follies  of  the 
Moutaiiists  stand  as  the  type  and  pattern  of  jierformers  in  this 
line  in  all  subsetpient  periods.  We  regret  our  inability  to  give 
our  author’s  argument  on  this  point;  as  it  exhibits,  in  a  cumiiaet 
a  form,  a  sample  of  the  close  and  careful  reasoning  with  wliich 
his  volume  abounds.  The  lecture  is  founded  on  I  Cor.  xiii.  H: 

‘  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 
vanish  away.’  To  his  argument  the  author  adds  some  interesting 
(diservations  on  the  time  and  manner  in  which  supernatural  gifts 
disappeared  in  the  church,  and  then,  in  a  not  less  interesting 
note,  a  historical  view  of  the  principal  pretenders  to  inspira¬ 
tion  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Some  attention  is  here 
bestowed  on  the  followers  of  the  late  Kdward  Irving.  In  con¬ 
cluding  the  account  of  them  it  is  observed: 

‘  The  present  p<»sition  of  the  ])eople  is  very  peculiar.  A  high  degree 
of  excitement  has  been  produced  by  what  has  taklui  ])lace  among  them  ; 
and  means  are  still  em]doyed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  this  excite- 
nient,  and  extending  it  through  the  country  :  but  the  novelty  of  the  nia-  * 
nifestutions  begins  to  wear  away ;  several  distinct  and  pointed  jiredic- 
tions  have  completely  failed  ;  the  unknown  tongue  still  remains  unin- 
teiqireted,  while  the  English  utterances,  which  are  still  more  or  k»ss 
etuitinued,  have  nothing  in  them  indicative  of  a  celestial  origin ;  all 
attempts  at  the  jx^rfoimance  of  mirach's  have  proved  alxutive  ;  impox. 
tures  and  other  evils  have  Ihx'Ii  detected  ;  s<»me  pious  perscms,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  scenes  which  are  exhibited,  hare  liecome  con- 
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viiiccil  uf  the  ileluaioii,  ami  retain  so  divp  a  sense  of  its  horrid  naturi* 
that  they  find  it  innK>ssihle  to  rid  their  minds  of  the  idea,  that  it  can 
only  Iw  resolved  into  diabolical  intliience — an  immediate  inspiration 
Satan,  wnm^jhl  with  a  view  tt»  connteract  the  work  of  (iod,  which  is 
jfoln^  forwanl  on  the  earth.  Much  anxiety  ])revails  with  respect  to 
the  iliscl«»sures  which  are  to  he  made  by  the  cvmclave  of  the  twelve 
a{H)>tles  m»w  sitliiii:  at  Albnrv,  where  lliev  were  comniamh*d,  by  an 
ullerance,  to  remain  for  a  year,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  church 
and  llie  wi>rld  ;  and  all  stirts  of  arguments  are  adoptwl  in  order  t(»  keep 
n|»  a  conviction  that  (Jod  will  reveal  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
spiritual  ^ifts,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  or  any  other  parti, 
eular  mea>ure,  and  whatever  may  be  tJie  disappointments  by  which  the 
faitli  of  ‘  Uie  remnant’  may  be  tried.’ — p.  oJO 


lleMtles  the  i^rouinl  wliicli  we  have  now  ^oiie  over  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  and  which  miijlit  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  of  his 
subject,  he  has  traversed  extensive  regions,  in  which  we  should 
with  pleasure  follow  him,  if  our  limits  would  permit ;  but  we 
have  dwelt  so  lony;  on  what  is  certainly  the  main  and  most  im¬ 
portant  |nirt  of  his  treatise,  that  we  must  deny  ourselves  this 
ijratidcation.  Dv  an  extended  use  of  the  word  inspiration^  he 
compreheiuls  within  it  all  the  methods  whicli  (mmI  luis  at  any 
time  employcil  for  revealing  his  will  to  mankind;  and  he  i^ives 
Us  elaborate  and  instructive  tlistpiisitions  on  the  scripture  accounts 
of  Visions,  Dreams  Appearances  «)f  An^^els,  Voices  from  heaven, 
and  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead.  riiese  to|>ics  occupy  the 
seconil  and  lliirtl  lectures,  while  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  a  consi¬ 
deration  (»f  the  .'spiritual  (lifts,  which  distini^tdi^^hed  the  infancy  of 
the  Christian  church.  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  oidv  one  (juo- 
tation  from  these  lectures  (to  a  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments 
of  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  pledu^e  ourselves),  containin;i^  an 
explanation  of  the  llath-kol,  ami  showintf  the  impropriety  of  em¬ 
ploying  this  Jewish  tancy  in  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent;  which  we  do  the  rather,  beciuise  in  Mr.  'rownseiurs  j^e- 
nerally  admirable  arraie^ement,  it  is,  to  our  ^reat  surprise,  iden- 
titied  with  the  voice  of  Christ  to  ISaul  of  'rarsus. 


*  I’ht*  Jews  have  gcncndly  supp<»s4*d  that,  on  the  cessiition  of  ancient 
priJphisry,  a  new  imKle  of  revelation  was  employeil,  which  they 
the  name  ot  Jl.v rii-Kon,  <»r,  ‘  the  daughter  of  the  voice.’  Such 

ot  them,  however,  ;is  use  the  phrasi*  in  this  sense,  ascribe  to  it  a  de- 
^riv  ot  im|H»rt;ince  which  elevates  the  communications  made  by  it 
aUive  tlmse  made  by  what  they  c.dl  the  or  the  supernatural 

iiitluence  enjoyed  by  such  were  not  prophets  accordin'^  to  the  .strict 
meaning  of  the  term,  hut  yvt  truly  iiispiretl.  They  make  it  to  consist 
in  a  miracuhms  voici*,  pnH^ivding  immediately  from  heaven,  and  im- 
p.irtin^  in  intelligible  l.uijju:i)je  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  \et 
the  iustoici's  which  they  a»!duco  tn  prove  that  it  UH)k  phice  are  f 
trilling,  and  m)  vsnnplelely  1  alnuidic  in  their  character,  as  at  once  t 


so 

to 
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i»vinci*  iU  totil  iliscrqmncy  from  any  tiling  justly  claiming  to  ho  divino. 
It  would  scorn,  from  statements  made  hy  some  of  the  rahhins,  that  tlio 
Bitlukol  was  in  reality  mitliing  hnt  an  extraordinary  noise  or  sound) 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  t»f  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  heard, 
nii^ht  he  construed  into  a  g<Nnl  or  had  omen,  or  a  commnnicutiem  simply 
of  |M»rtentons  im|M»rt.  The  word  S\3»  Kol,  being  one  of  thosi*  hy  which 
tluiiuler  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  ;  it  luis  not  improhahly  Ikhmi  inferred, 
that,  hv  prefixing  to  it  the  wonl  DD*  ihith,  or  daughter,  the  Jews 
originally  meant  to  express  the  echo,  <»r  re|HTciission,  which  ftdlows  a 
clap  of  thunder,  'finis,  indecal,  it  is  expressly  defined  in  the  I'mlex 
Sanhedrin:  ‘  Hath-kid  is  when  a  sound  pnKXvds  from  heaven,  and 
another  sound  pmceeds  from  it.’  To  such  reverln'rations,  or  distant 
Hiunds,  they  were  accustomed  to  attach  a  monitory  significance  ;  and  so 
far  dill  they  carry  the  superstition,  that,  at  length,  any  words  which 
thev  might  accidentally  hear  repeated,  when  they  were  intent  on 
•.iscertaining  a  ])articular  fact,  they  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  sui>ernatiiral 
intimation,  or  a  sacred  oracle,  to  whose  import  they  were  iMUind  to  at¬ 
tend.  'fhe  application  of  any  of  the  notions  connected  with  the 
Hath. kol  of  the  Jews  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
greatly  to  hi*  reprobated.  Hetwivn  such  notions  and  any  of  the  facts 
narrated  in  that  ]>ortion  of  the  sacretl  volume,  there  exists  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  congrnity.  Since  the  use  of  the  ]dirase  cannot  lx* 
traci-d  furtlier  hack  than  an  age  considerably  iMisterior  to  that  of  the 
apostles,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude  that  it  was  cus- 
tomarv  in  their  dav  thus  to  designate  an  articulate  voice  from  heaven.’ 

-Pp/l7M7:k 

Our  general  opinion  of  the  work  before  us  will  easily  he 
gathered  from  the  preceding  pjiges.  We  have  now  no  space,  and 
we  have  little  inclination  for  minute  criticism.  In  genend,  the 
language  is  excellent,  iuid  the  style,  without  being  higldy-finished, 
is  simple,  luminous,  and  forcible;  it  is  thus  admirably  adapted  to 
the  suoject,  only  that  we  could  have  wished,  both  as  a  matter  of 
good  taste,  and  for  the  more  enlarged  usefulness  of  the  volume, 
that  it  had  been  less  scholastic.  The  volume  exhibits  great 
stores  of  knowledge,  extensive  theologicjd  learning  (the  author 
is  (|uite  at  home  among  the  German  divines),  and  very  sinierior 
logical  and  argumentative  powers.  It  is  highly  bonouralile  to 
the  body  from  which  it  has  emanated,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  appreciated  by  the  learned  and  the  ciindid  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation.  We  should  like  to  recommend  it  even  to  those  who 
might  fancy  it  too  learned  for  them ;  but  for  biblical  students  it 
will  prove  in  the  highest  degree  intt»resting  and  instructive.  We 
have  never  seen  exceeded  the  patient,  discriminating,  and  c*andid 
examination  of  passages  of  Scripture,  many  of  them  of  no  little 
difficulty,  with  which  this  volume  abounds. 


voi..  I. 
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Art.  II.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Hv  Jamks  I*hioh,  Ksg. 

2  Vols.  Hvi>.  Murray,  lauidon.  , 

SOMK  nations,  it  is  siiid,  possess  canoes  formed  by 

roughly  hewing, and  sliirlitly  scoopinj^,  the  trunks  of  lar^e  trees. 
However  cluinsv  in  appearance,  or  ill-inana^ed,  they  at  least  pos¬ 
sess  nm'  advantiiije ;  tliey  r.innot  aink.  I'he  immense  hnoyancv  of 
the  materials  preserves  them  from  any  such  catastrophe.  Mr. 
l*rit»r’s  vcdumes  resemble  these  primitive  vessels.  "I'honj^h  ill  com¬ 


pacted  and  clumsily  put  toj^ether,  though  disfigured  by  many  «j;rdve 
and  seritnis  faults  the  materials  alone  will  ^ive  them  an  interest, 
and  secure  for  them  a  popularity  which  attach  to  few  bt)oks  of 
nuMlern  bioi^raphy. 

Hut  some  cynical  n*ader  may  perhaps  whisper,  that  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  must  necess;irily  possess  the  same  intrinsic  interest,  no 
matter  who  eilits  them  ;  the  merits  of  the  compiler  must,  if  the 
above  representation  be  correct,  be  very  moderately  estimated. 

In  such  a  imlu;ment,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  concur.  Mr. 
Hrior’s  defects,  ;is  we  shall  attempt  hereafter  to  show,  are  both 
numertms  and  impi)rtant ;  but  they  are  at  least  balanced  by  his 
merits ;  and  thoui^h  it  is  cpiite  true  that  the  interest  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  abstractedly  considere<l,  is  e(pially  |^reat  whoever  edits 
them,  it  is  also  true  that  upon  the  editor  depends  the  some¬ 
what  importmt  (piestion,  as  to  whether  there  siiall  be  any  such 
materials  to  edit  or  not. 

In  order  to  lorm  a  perfect  bioj^rapher  there  must  he  combined 
two  widely  difierent  chisses  of  virtues.  I  nliappily  we  so  seldom  see 
them  united,  that  they  are  often,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  he 
incoiu|uitible.  '1  he  one  secure  persevering^,  extensive,  and  accu¬ 
rate  research  ;  the  other,  a  tasteful  and  judicious  arrangement  and 
dispositioiuit  the  materhds.  If  either  of  these  be  in  any  considerable 
decree  wantinu^,  the  result  wall  be  etpially  unsitisfactory  :  w’e  shall 
have  erudition  witliout  Uiste,  or  tiuste  wathout  erudition  ;  some- 
•tliinj^  too  heavy  to  1)0  read,  or  too  superficial  to  be  mirth  reading. 

lo  the  first  ot  these  very  different  kinds  of  merit,  Mr.  Hrior 
may  as  securely  lay  claim  its  any  author  we  know*.  With  most 
untiring  ^  imlustry  and  persevenince  he  hits  hunted  out  every 
scrap  ot  information  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree  illustrate 
Ciohisti)ith*s  chiuTicter,  habiu,  or  history^  Not  content  with  the 
sources  of  infitrmation  which  Knglaiid  and  Ireland  supplied,  he 
hits  in  si*venil  instances  directed  the  archives  of  foreign  univer¬ 
sities,  in  w'hich  (toldstnith  studied  or  which  he  visited,  to  l»e 
stwched  ;  often  w’ith  but  a  very  slender  hope  of  obtaining  some  ac- 
(piisition  to  his  stores.  Not  cxintent  watli  printed  or  public  docu¬ 
ments,  he  hits  ruminiigod  all  sorts  of  private  repositories,  delved 
into  the  reci'sstHi  of  domestic  history,  turned  out  the  pockets  of 
our  grandmothers,  examined  old  family  account-l>ooks  fished  up 
griH'f'rs  and  tailors  bills  of  three  generations  back,  and  by  so 
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(Uiinir,  h.Ts  presiMited  us  with  some  highly  curious,  it*  not  always 
Miluahle,  information.  Nor  has  his  research  been  merely  exten¬ 
sive  am!  untiriiiij^ ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  luts  often  carried 
it  on  with  distinu^iiished  sii^city  and  acuteness.  The  obscurest 
cine,  the  slij^htest  hint,  is  often  skilfully  followed  up  until  it  issues 
ill  the  authentication  of  some  importiint  or  interesting  fact ;  the 
faintest  scent  is  pursued  over  hill  and  dale,  hed^e  and  ditch,  from 
hand  to  hand,  from  tradition  to  obscure  recoru,  or  from  docu- 
nient  to  document,  till  it  is  at  last  fairly  unearthed  in  some  loii^ 
extinct  inajifazine,  or  some  dirty  pamphlet  which  has  by  miracle 
escaped  the  cheesemonger,  or  the  musty  recesses  of  some  old 
family  papers.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
research  characterises  the  book  throughout ;  the  author  appears 
to  bestow  as  much  pains  on  the  vitrification  of  an  unimportant 
date  or  trivial  occurrence  as  the  generality  of  wTiters  w^ould  ex¬ 
pend  on  points  of  vitd  iinportiince.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  but 
justice  to  Mr.  Prior  to  siiy,  that  he  has  presented  us  with  a  mass 
of  information  respecting  Cioldsmith's  history,  which,  at  this  time 
of  day,  w’c  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  to  reclaim  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  done  nothing  more  tnan  snatch  from  oblivion  the 
exipiisite  letters  of  his  author  which  enrich  these  volumes,  he 
would  have  w’ell  entitled  himself  to  the  gnititude  of  all  lovers  of 
our  literature. 

lint  here  our  praise  of  our  author  must  end;  for  few  writers, 
we  apprehend,  could  have  used  their  materials  with  less  judg¬ 
ment.  Ilis  principal  defects  are  as  follows.  In  the  first  place 
he  seems  to  have  no  perception  of  the  relative  vidue  of  his  mate¬ 
rials.  He  details  with  as  much  particularity,  the  most  trivial 
and  the  most  important  matters ;  and  gives  equal  prominence  to 
the  most  worthless  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  narrative.  It 
may  be  curious  and  interesting  it  is  true,  to  know  how  much  it 
cost  (Toldsmith  to  have  his  shoes  cleaned  per  quarter,  of  what 
price  he  paid  for  his  manifold  pairs  of  silk  breeches ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  describe  such  matters  with  so  much 
particularity,  or  to  give  them  so  much  space  as  our  author  has 
done.  1  o  the  same  fault  are  to  Ik*  attributed  the  very  frequent 
and  long  digressions  on  matters  only  collaterally,  and  often  very 
remotely,  connected  with  Goldsmith’s  history;  as  for  instance,  the 
lives  of  his  contemporaries,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various 
periodicals  in  which  he  wTote,  and  certain  facts,  (frequently  we 
allow',  very  curious  and  valuable,)  illustrative  of  the  literature  of 
the  age.  No  matter  how  slight  the  connexion  between  Gold- 
'^mith  and  the  parties  with  whom  his  literary  career  brought  him 
into  contact,  our  author  has  no  sooner  mentioned  one  of  them  tliaii 
he  ruthlesslv  turns  out  iq>on  us  the  whole  contents  of  his  volumi¬ 
nous  collections,  instead  of  simply  selecting  from  them  only  such 
facts  as  really  tended  to  illustrate  Goldsmith's  life  and  character. 


IVior’H  /-{/*'  Olit't'r  iutldsmith* 


'I  lu‘  iHHiJivquiMice  is  ll«at  tlu*  ilircad  of  tlio  narrative  is  rontiniially 
liioki  o  ;  iii^tiail  t»f  a  luniiiiou>  aiui  loiitimious  view  of  (iolHsinitli’s 
Iti^UJiN,  Wi*  are  |»»'r|»vUiallv  olilli^vd  to  wait  while  Mr.  l*rior  is 
laiohliii^  ihlii  a  loii^  ^li^r«•^>ioIl  on  the  history  and  ailventtires  of 
soiue  litoiatv  i'onieiinKuai  ies ;  t»!len  hy  the  way.  ainoiejfst  the  oh- 
M'urest  N  of  ju-riiMllial  literature.  In  the  first  volume  alone 

vse  haw  ^ketehe^  4»f  llie  live>  «»f  C'arolan  ami  Latirenee  W  hite, 
the  Irish  haiils  Mr.  I.aiivlilau  Maeleane,  Dr.  l*aiT.  l)i.  (miin^er 
(soven  [»a;;e.N  with  luUes  * /o  Huitvh^' )  Kenriek,  Kdward  Piirdoii, 
l*ilkiit|4lon.  and  others.  In  the  smie  manner  he  has  erammed 
into  the  Iuu4k,  iu»les  of  luoiiev -iraiisaetions  helween  Mr.  Newbury, 
the  lH»ok seller,  ami  Dr.  Johnson,  eiUitainini^  nothintr  more  wor¬ 
th)  4d  iu»le  than  this:  “  Lent  Mr.  .Iohns4»n  so  mueh “  Dtsar  Sir, 

I  be^  the  favour  ot  \  iut  to  leml,”\e.  i  le  hasdone  tht‘  saim*  in  the  ease 
«*t  Dr.  Dinhl,  na\,  has  tilled  not  less  than  tour  pati^es  in  the 
sha|K*4>f  tot»t-m»le>s ''  idi  llu*  letters  of  the  i  )oftor,  in  not  one  ot  which 
can  we  soo  a  sln^io  soutimeiit  or  expression  worth  prt'servinuf. 
Now  how  e\ er  (  such  matters  may  be,  the  natural  (juestion 

is,  u  hat  liaNe  lhe\  to  ih>  with  the  life  4»f  Oliver  (ioldsinithf 
I  hey  sloudd  4»l>viousi\  have  heon  iiitroduee<l  tudv  .vo  fur  as  they 
iiosxod  the  ptiih  4»t  ais  iii.sior\,  4>r  temled  t4>  illustrate  his  character; 
or  if  Mr.  Pritu  tlam^ht  it  tlesirable  to  i^ive  us  still  further  tletails, 
the)  sluudd  have  been  eompresMal,aml  even  then  thrown  into  the 
tonu  4>t  an  appendix.  As  it  is,  ?vlr.  IVim*  reminds  us  ot  a  ship 
which  has  charge  ot  a  lar^e  eonvaiv  ;  instead  ol  sailiiiif  on  at  once 
Ut  the  jdai  e  ot  its  desiiuaiion.  it  is  compelleil  ptTpetuallv  to  simrten 
s,dl,  while  some  lan^in*;  merehantman  brinns  up  Its  lee-way  ;  or  he 
resombles  the  .lullmr  tit  some  ill-corn oeletl  drama  in  which  the  action 
Is  contimuill)  tlajii^iui^  trom  the  introduction  ot  scenes  and  charac- 
itTs  no  way  j;;4'rman  to  the  matter.  \W*  admits  indeetl,  that  alter 
iidi^ent  research  has  opened  some  very  curitms  and  imvtd  stivres 
ot  inhvrmation,  it  seems  hard  to  throw  them  asitle  unemploved. 
.^idl  it  is  obvious,  that  it  an  autlmr  is  writini4  the  life  4>f  an  indivi- 
dutil,  such  (huails  must  In*  excliuletl;  they  can  tinil  a  pniper  place 
only  in  a  work  <it  a  mlscellaiu*ous  character.  Ami  by  the  way,  it 
we  mik^lit  take  the  liberty  ot  atlvisin^  Mr.  Prior,  we  would  ear- 
iie.stl)  solicit  liiin  to  turnish  u>  (ami  it  he  hits  many  such  nuiteriaU 
as  lie  iias  fhrt4,\t  into  the  life  ot  Ciohlsmith,  the  work  wouhl  ii'ive 
him  vt  r\  litth*  troid  leA  wltlia  suj  plenieiit  lit  one  of  the  most  iiiter- 
t  stiiiii  books  in  our  l.ui^uam  ;  we  tmaii  D’lsracli's  C  uriiisiiics  ol 
Literature. 

.\iiotht*r  fault  el  our  auiiitu,  ami  which  alsti  seriously  tends  to 
ueaK  the  iHUiiiuuil)  et  the  narrative,  is  the  tedious  iiarticularity 
with  which  he  has  detailed  liie  Mturnw  of  his  information,  and  the 
iiKK  es  III  which  lie  became  povst^sM'il  of  ct‘rt;iin  facts.  However 
^4*11^  ami  we.irviui^  his  chase,  however  far  his  research  leads  hlim 
*K‘  compels  his  rea4lers  to  tolhiw,  and  gives  tliem  noiirly  iis  much 
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trouMo  in  showing  tin^m  how  ho  ac(iuirod  such  ami  such  facts, 
ns  ho  hat!  iu  t»htaiuiuu:  thorn,  lu  tho  sjuuo  inauuor,  if  ho  lias  to 
ronirovort  tho  statoiuout  of  souu'  foriuor  writor,  or  to  corroc»t  a 
mistako  iu  uauios  or  tlatos,  ho  ottou  formally  iutrodiicos  into  tho 
to.xt  itsolf  all  flu*  ixromuls  ou  which  ho  touuds  his  o|iiuiou,  instead 
of  dimply  stating  tho  n*sult.  Now  it  is  plain  that  such^  matters  as 
rhoso  slmnld  not  ho  iutrodnoi'd  into  tho  text  at  all;  in  order  to 
rondor  tho  uarrativo  c'loar  and  uuhrokou,  such  matters  should,  as 
far  as  possihh\  ho  stated  iu  tho  preface,  and  whore  that  is  not  pos- 
sihh*,  they  should  ho  thrown  into  tho  appemlix. 

A  fourth  fault  of  Mr.  Prim*,  is  a  uropeusity  to  iuduljro  iu  lou^- 
wiialod,  and  oftmitimos  e.xeeodiutxly  uuedifyiu^  reflections  and 
dlsipii'^itious.  W’horo  such  refloetlous  ami  iliMpiisitious  are  novel 
nod  important  iu  thomselves  and  naturally  suir^ested  hy  the  nar¬ 
rative,  tlu'y  e<>ustitut<*  one  ot  tho  most  pleasing  leatures  iu  hio^ra- 
jihy.  'riii'y  prosi'ut  us  with  philosophy  iu  her  most  attraitixe 
form,  and  instnu*t  while  they  doliu^ht  us.  lu  such  reflections  con¬ 
sists  one  of  tho  ^Yoat  eliarms  of  .hdiusoirs  ‘  laves  ot  the 
‘  Poets,’  ami  of  many  other  works  of  biography.  'Phe  refloetmus 
of  Mr.  Prior,  howi'vor,  are  tor  tho  most  ]>art  of  a  very  diflermit 
stamp;  hi'int’*  ottmi  trile,  tiud  almost  always  tedious.^  One 
instaneo,  hy  way  of  justifyiut;  our  n  iuarks,  we  cannot  retrain  troin 
eitimj.  It  is  matter  ot  report,  that  whtMi  (»oldsinith  was  making 
his  eelehratt'd  pedestrian  tour,  a  youn^j  Kntrlishman  was  consigned 
to  his  care;  it  is  also  reported  that  the  eonnoxion  hefw<*en  the 
tutor  and  pupil  soon  coast'd,  from  the  total  dissiniilaritx  ot  their 
rharaeters.  As  the  fact  is  wholly  uniniporUinU  ami  rests  merely 
on  coil jec’ture,  a  pjissin^  mention  ot  it  would  app4‘ar  to  he  idl  that 
was  n'lpiisitt*:  yet  Mr.  Prior  proci'eds,  at  eonsiderahle  length,  to 
reason  on  the  /VoWn'/iV// of  the  story  hein^r  true,  chiefly  lUi  the 
oromid,  that  an  incident  ot  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  (ioldsmitlPs  heautiful  novel  ot  the  ‘  Vicar  ot  Wake-. 
*tield.’  eomhined  with  the  author’s  well  known  liahit  ot  working 
up  tin*  incidents  ot  liis  own  most  4*vi*nttul  liti*  into  tin*  tonn  ot 
tietion.  Mr.  Prior  then  proc4*eds  to  indulge  in  the  tollowint' 
moral  prosiiijj. 

‘  Ih*tween  the  impnivident  and  the  ]>arsiiiionious,  there  can  he  no 
|K‘mianeiit  Ixuid  of  union  :  it  pt»sitive  antipatliy  Ih*  not  eii^endertMl  lie- 
t\V(‘en  ]iersons  of  such  opjMisite  (pialities,  their  atxpiainljuict*  never 
ripens  into  friendship,  tor  they  cannot  partlon  the  peculiarities  of  luih 
otljer.  ’J'ln*  improvidence  ot  the  jnsir  always  ;isloiiislies  the  wealthy. 
The  avarice  of  tlie  rich,  on  the  other  liand,  is  ever  incomprehensible  to 
tiif  ]MM*r/  \’c. 

"Phis  is  only  one  outot  numherh'ss  instances ;  indeed  Mr.  1  rior 
has  as  j^rave  a  way  ot  suiting  truisiiis  as  any  writer  we  know. 

lint  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  give  our  readers  a  taste  of 
the  eiit<*rtaiiilng  and  iiislrnclive  inalter  w'iiicii  Mr.  1  rior  has  here 
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mllfcliMi.  \Vc  shall  hrst,  however,  offer  a  few  observations  on 
( loulsmith’s  history  aiul  eharaeter  ^eiienilly. 

W’e  must  confess  then  that  we  have  risen  from  Mr.  Priors 
volumes  with  a  far  more  favourable  view  of  (ioldsinith’s  eharaeter 
than  we  had  ever  before  entertained.  He  has  done  justice,  not 
merely  to  his  genius,  (of  which  indeed  his  writings  are  the  lu'st 
ami  inost  unequivocal  evidence,)  but  to  the  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  to  which  little  attention  had  been  paid,  or  whicli  mis- 
representatii»n,  shiiider,  or  envy  had  obscured ;  to  his  fortitude, 
his  perseverance,  his  simplicity,  his  beiievolencv,  his  good-nature, 
lie  luLs  fully  viiidicat4ul  him  from  the  mean  and  malevolent  attiieks 
of  that  prince  of  coxeoml»s,  Hoswell ;  who  seldom  introduces  his 
name  unaccompanied  by  some  ungenerous  attempt  at  depreci¬ 
ation.  Imleed,  all  literary  men  of  any  eminence,  who  have  inves- 
tigatcnl  this  subject,  have  expressed  their  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  gross  injustice  with  which  lloswell  has  treated  him. 
riiere  is  «»ne  point,  how<*ver,  in  which  we  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
Prior  has  materially  affected  Hoswell’s  assertions;  we  mean  with 
respect  to  Cioldsmith’s  ruling  foible  of  vanity.  That  he  was  cha¬ 
racterized  hv  this  quality,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  we  believe, 
not  merely  (wcause  lloswell  has  siud  so,  but  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  (loldsmitirs  contemporaries;  we  might  even 
add  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  very  highest  and  noblest  principles 
of  action,  (of  w  hich  in  his  earlier  career  at  least,  Cioldsmith  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  sjidly  destitute,)  nothing  but  the  possession  of 
such  a  quality  could  have  sustained  him  under  that  huid  of  poverty 
and  insult  by  which,  during  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life,  he 
was  nearly  crushed.  Tnder  such  circumsUmces  vanity  is  often  a 
sort  of  <lefensive  armour,  which  repels  the  shafts  of  insult  and 
slander  ;  the  oil  upon  the  waters,  which  breaks  the  angrv  surges  of 
the  world’s  unkindness;  a  secret  ci»mforter  in  the  bosom,  which 
tortilies  wounded  pride  and  injured  sensibility,  by  imparting  an 
assurance  which  nuMlesty  can  never  reach,  that  the  assaults  from 
which  they  sufftT  are  but  the  assiults  of  malice  and  envy  ! 

I  he  re4*onU  of  genius,  in  general,  are  melancholy  enough ;  but 
we  must  profess  our  belief  that,  with  tin*  exception  of  Savage  and 
one  or  two  tuhers,  there  is  no  man  whose  history  is  so  melancholy 
a*'  lluit  ot  (ioldMuith.  I  he  dilhculties  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  throughout  the  w  hole  ot  his  earlier  career,  indeed  until  he 
w  as  lorty  years  ot  age,  (hedi(‘d  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five),  are 
('iioiigh  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  and  show*  that  he  must  have 
posM*sse«l  wondrous  buovancy  ainl  elasticity  of  mind  to  bear  up 
under  them.  'I'o  read  his  life  is  enough,  one  wouhl  think,  to 
make  the  most  eager  aspiraiil  for  fame  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
Hotspur, 

1  IkhI  rntlirr  tx*  .1  kittrn.  and  rrv  inrw, 

1  i»An  oiir  of  thfir  Mine  inrtrr  ts’tll;uUnK>ii{:rrs 
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Xor  isi  there,  nerliaps,  u  more  strikinp^  proof  of  the  thirst  for 
fame  and  tlie  love  of  knowledge,  which  animate  the  bosom  of 
Youthful  ujoiiius,  than  the  fact,  that  with  such  memonible  beacons 
l)t'h>re  its  eyes,  it  should  still  throw  itself  upon  literature  for 
sul>sistenct\ 

It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  much  of  (loldsmith’s  misery  is  to 
Im?  attributed  to  his  own  folly  and  imprudence ;  but  he  also  endured 
much,  very  much,  that  can  be  attribute<l  to  no  such  causes.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  he  possessed  all  those  failing  and  eccentrici¬ 
ties  which  so  often  characterize  poetical  g^enius  and  which, 
in  accordance  with  that  principle  of  Cimipensjition  which  pervades 
the  wliole  of  this  lower  world,  fully  balance  the  equivocal  advan- 
ta;;es  of  ^reat  intellect.  He  possessed  that  ambition  which 
rendoretl  his  lonof  years  of  obscurity  and  nefrlect  the  more  g^illing^; 
that  Misceptibilitv  which  g^ave  to  contempt  and  insult  a  double 
stiiiif ;  that  simplicity  of  character,  which  rendered  him  the  prey 
of  the  crafty  ami  desiu^ning^;  that  improvidence  and  extravaji^nce, 
which  forg^ot  the  necessities  of  to-morrow  in  the  g^ratiiications  of 
to-<iay  ;  and  a  g^enerosity  and  benevolence  so  reckless  and  al>surd, 
that  he  was  not  only  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice,  but  often  induced 
to  spend  the  very  sums  he  had  received  in  charity,  in  charity 
a^iiii.  Of  this  reckless  g^enerosity,  a  most  amusing;  anecdote  is 
t(»l(l  in  Mr.  Priiir’s  first  volume ;  it  occurred  wdiile  poor  Gold¬ 
smith  was  a  student  at  Dublin  University. 

‘  Mills,  wliose  family  in  lloscommoii  was  opulent,  j^ossessing;  a  hand- 
s«»nH*  allowance  at  the  University,  occasionally  furnished  his  relative 
with  small  supplies,  ami  friHjuently  invited  him  to  breakfast.  On 
In'ing  suminoned  on  one  occiwion  to  this  repast,  he  declared  from  within 
to  the  messenjjer  his  inability  to  rise,  and  that  to  enable  him  to  do  so 
tliev  must  ctuiie  to  his  assistance,  by  forcing  open  the  door.  This  was 
acc(»r(liiigly  done  by  Mills  ;  who  found  his  cousin  not  on  his  Wd,  but 
literally  in  it,  having  ripjied  part  of  the  ticking  and  immersed  himself 
in  the  feathers,  from  winch  situation,  as  alleged,  he  found  dithculty  in 
extricating  himself.  Hy  his  own  account  in  explanation  of  this  strange 
^cene,  after  the  merriment  which  it  occjusioned  had  subsided,  it  ap- 
pi'ared  that  while  strolling  in  the  suburlis  the  preceding  evening,  he 
met  a  pcsir  woman  with  five  children,  who  told  a  pitiful  story  of  her 
husband  !M*ing  in  the  hospital,  and  herself  and  offspring  destitute  of 
hnnl,  and  of  a  ])lace  of  shelter  for  the  night ;  and  that  being  from  the 
country,  they  knew  no  person  to  whom  under  such  circumstances  they 
c<Mild  ap]>ly  with  boj)e  of  relief.  The  apj>eal  to  one  of  his  sensitive 
»lis|H»sition  wiis  irresistible ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  money.  In 
this  situation  he  brought  her  to  the  ctdlege  gate,  sent  out  his  blankets 
to  cover  the  wretched  group,  and  ])art  of  his  clothes  in  order  to  tell  for 
their  present  subsistence ;  and  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night 
from  want  of  the  usual  covering,  had  hit  upon  the  ex|>edient  just  re¬ 
lated  for  supplying  the  place  of  his  blankets.* 

At  another  time,  when  a  youth,  and  with  nothing  more  tlian 
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Ww  hhillinj^s  in  tin*  wnrltl,  lio  parted  with  half  of  it  to  a  noor 
woman,  who  told  him  tme  i»f  the  usual  pitiable  stories,  ‘of  a  hus- 
*  Uiiul  and  lar^e  family  bein;^  ready  to  starve,’  &c.  and  then  he  asks, 
with  imist  amusing  naiirtt,  ‘  And  pray,  mother,  ou^lit  I  not  to 
‘  have  ^iven  her  iheoMer  half-crown,  for  what  she  ^ot  would  be  of 
‘  lillle  Uf»e  to  her  L 

N«»r  had  he  simply  the  eccentricities  and  irre^idarities  of  the 
imaginative  temperament  to  contend  with;  he  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  all  those  ipialities  which  constitute  the 
Irish  national  character  ;  the  siime  warmth  of  heart  and  w’ant  of 
prmlence,  the  siime  reckless  i^enerosity  and  improvidence,  the 
sum*  love  of  siK’ial  enjoyment.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Prior’s  representa¬ 
tion  be  cturect,  he  must  have  been  a  Hebrew' of  the  Hebrews,  the 
tpiintesseiice  of  an  Irishman  :  for  it  appears  that  his  whole  race 
was  characteri/.i‘d  bv  a  most  marked  predominanee  of  the  very 
sum*  <pialities.  ‘  In  conversing  w’ith  three  bninches  of  the 

*  family,’  he  tells  us  ‘in  as  many  ditferent  quarters  of  Ireland, 

‘  the  remark  4»f  each  ran  nearly  in  the  sime  w'ords ;  ‘the  (iold- 
‘  smiths  werealw  avsa  straime  family  ;  they  rarely  acted  like  other 

*  j»e4»ple:  their  hearts  were  always  in  the  rij^ht  place,  but  their 

*  h4*a4ls  seenu^l  t4>  be  4l4»in^  anything  but  what  they  4)u^ht.’  ’ 

'The  ailveutures  4if  such  a  character  mi^ht  be  expected  to  be 
singular;  ami  in  truth  they  were  sinii^ular  enough.  Few  men 
have  seen  nmre  4>f  *  many  coloure4l  life  ’  than  poor  (ioldsmith; 
ami  4>f  him  it  might  be  said,  w  ith  at  le*ast  «us  much  truth  as  of 
I’lyvses,  in  the  W4>r4ls  of4)l4l  Homer, 

— -  ■  -  lloXufpoirov  fia\a  noWa 

•  s 

lIuXXwi'  c’  i^tv  a<TTta,  Kut  voov  tyt’ut.' 

He  was  btirn,  N4)vember  10,  I72S.  At  the  age  4>f  sixteen  ho 
was  sent  to  'Trinity  C4)llege,  Dublin,  ;ls  a  sizar.  From  the  mor¬ 
tifications  which  he  en4bire4l  there,  the  uncongenial  nature  4>f  his 
principal  stmlies,  the  C4mse4piences  4)f  his  freipient  irregulariti4*s, 
ami  the  brutal  insults  4»t  his  tutor  \N  ilder,  he  always  lotiked  back 
iquui  his  e4»llege  life  w  ith  the  bitterest  emotions.  Fven  at  this 
early  periisl,  the  sinutness  ot  his  finances  compelle4l  him  to  com- 
luenci*  the  har4l  lite  id  4>ne  who  scribbles  for  his  bread. 

(tidil.siuith  w;us  now  taught  far  the  first  time  to  4lr.iw  U|)4Ui  his  re- 
sourivs  ill  .1  ni«  ile  uhioli,  however  lieneath  the  ilignitv,  was  not  inap- 
priipriate  to  the  calling  4»t  lh%*  future  ]Miet.  This  was  the  c4)in|M»sition 
id  street  halhuU,  to  which  Iteuttv,  a  felhiw  stU4lent,  knew  him  frc- 
4ptentl>  ti*  resi^rt  ulu'ii  in  want  4»f  small  sums  for  pr4*s4*iit  exigenct*s. 
I  he  prii'i*  ot  thesi*  w;is  five  shillings  each,  aiul  all  that  he  wrote  found 
a  retttlv  s;ili*  at  a  shop  known  as  the  sign  i»f  the  Hein-dt*er,  in  Al4»un- 
tr.ith  Ntfivl.  Ni»ne  i»t  the  names. itf  these  verst’s  were  rei’idli*ct4*d  *it 
the  time  .Xlr.  liealty  relatisl  the  fact  to  his  triemls,  hut  |M»pular  i>ccnr- 
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ri'iict*?'  ooimnonly  iho  K\ihji»cls.  PiH)r  as  they  may  la*  supjM*soil 

to  liavi*  btvii  in  cliaractiT,  from  the  remuneration  received  ami  the  class 
for  whom  intemleil,  he  is  saiil  to  have  exhibited  for  his  oH'spring  all  the 
pirtiality  t»f  a  parent,  by  strolling  tlie  streets  at  ni^ht  to  hear  them 
hunj;,  and  mark in«^  tlie  degree  a|)plause  which  each  received  from  the 
auditors.’ 

Whatever  lie  leanu'dat  Dublin,  and  he  seems  to  have  read  agoml 
deal,  though  ot  a  miseellaneons  character,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  trouhletl  tlie  severer  sciences  mncli.  As  Mr.  Prior  justly 
remarks,  (itddsmith  was,  in  all  j»iol>ahility,  drawing  Ids  own  early 
character,  wlu*n  in  writing  the  life  of  Parnell  he  observes  ‘Iti^^  pro- 
*  gress  through  the  college  course  of  study  was  probably  marked 
‘  i>y  little  spleiuhmr  ;  his  imagination  might  have  been  too  warm 
‘  to  relish  the  cold  logic  of  llnrgersdicins,  or  the  dreary  subtleties 
‘  of  Smiglesins.’ 

Of  the  vacant  and  indolent  mood  in  which  he  often  sat  down 
even  to  more  congenial  studies, — studies  which  he  would  have 
been  the  last  to  characterize  as  conversant  only  with  ‘dreary 
subtleties,’ — we  have  a  proof  in  the  edifying  notes  in  the  margin 
of  his  I.atin  dictionary,  which  is  still  preserved.  Amongst  otlier 
memoranda  of  about  eipial  importance,  was  frctpiently  found  the 
prophetic  form,  ‘  1  promise  to  /wy,  Oliver  (ioldsmith;’  promises, 
alas !  which  then,  as  at  a  later  period,  he  found  it  more  easy  to 
make  than  to /)/////. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article 
like  the  present,  to  give  in  detail  the  transmigrations  through 
which  (loldsmith  passed.  Having  finished  his  somewhat  un- 
siitisfaetory  cjireer  at  Oollege,  and  having  led  for  some  time  a 
scnunbling  life  amongst  his  friends,  principally  with  his  mother,* 
(his  father  died  while  he  was  at  the  fJniversity,)  he,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  made  a  movement  towards  each  of  the 
liberal  professions  ;  the  church,  the  law,  a  tutorship,  and  medicine. 


•  Of  tlie  humble  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Ooldsmith  lived,  an  estimate  may 
be  formed,  fn>m  accounts  of  grocer)  ,  &,c.  which  Mr.  Prior  hits  given  us,  first 
printi'd  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason’s  statistical  siirvev.  In  these  aecounta  ()livcr, 
wlio  it  a]>pears  was  often  his  mother’s  ernmd  Iniy,  is  somewhat  irreverently 
calleil  Master  Noll. 

‘  One  of  the  accounts,  in  17*'>t»,  may  he  considereil  a  curiosity,  ascertaining 
the  use  and  the  price  of  green  tea  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nearly  eigliiy 
years  ago. 

‘  Mrs.  Goldsmith  to  Sarah  Shore,  Dr. 


Drought  forward  .... 
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II**  fail***!  ill  lilt*  it  is  siiid,  l»ecause.  when  he  presented  him- 
Helt’  before  the  Hishop  of  Klphin  f*jr  ordination,  he  tluni^ht  proper 
to  appear  in  a  pair  ot  *  ^Ciirlet  breeeht's  !’  It  is  also  sjiid,  however, 
that  llie  fame  of  hi>  irretfiilarities  at  college  had  pine  before  liim, 
and  lliat  this  was  theeaiise  of  his  ndection.  To  doCioldsinith  jnstiee, 
he  was  init  sorry  tor  this  failure;  and  indeed  the  applieation  had  lieen 
made  rather  in  t*onipliance  with  the  wishes  of  cithers  than  with 
his  own.  lie  always  maintained  (and  wdio  could  gainsay  him?) 
that  he  was  not  tit  for  the  sacrtsl  office. — His  tutorship  he  retained 
alKiut  a  year.  He  then  resolved  to  ^o  abroad,  and  actually  set 
f*>rth  on  a  t(ood  horse,  and  with  about  thirty  pounds  in  his 
p*K*ket.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  ii^ain  appeared,  without  a 
sixpence,  and  mounted  on  a  miserable  hack,  which  he  had 
huiiHirously  nameil  ‘  Fiddle-back.’  His  next  attempts  were  still 
inor**  disiistrous.  Having  been  provided  by  a  j^enerous  relative 
(.Mr.  C’ontarine)  with  fifty  pounds,  he  was  sent  to  Dublin,  *^n  his 
wav  to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  as  a  hiw' student ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  r*‘ached  Dublin,  than  he  lost  every  penny  in  a  ^amblinjr- 
hmisi*,  and  r**lurned  in  sliaine  and  be^^ary  to  be  a  burden  and 
repro;ich  t<i  his  riHluce*!  family.  Some  time  after  he  w'as 
sent,  bv  the  generosity  of  the  siime  relative,  to  Fdinbur^h,  to 
study  medicine;  where  he  j^assed  hLs  time  much  in  the  same 
nianiier  as  at  Dublin  University.  From  thence  he  W’ent  to  l^ey- 
<l<*n ;  and  havin*^  spent  a  seiison  there,  set  out  almost  penniless 
on  his  celebrate*!  pedestrian  tour  of  Furope.  He  be<(ged 
his  way  from  town  to  tow  n  and  villa<^e  to  villii*(e ;  and  often 
**arned  his  supper  and  his  be<l,  by  playing  to  the  simple  ptnusanls 
on  his  (n*rinan  ffute.  In  about  two  years,  having  seen  and 
learned  something  of  every  mode  of  life,  without  beinjr  exactly  fitted 
for  any,  he  returned  t<i  (.ondon  ‘  without  friends,  recommenda- 
tiiins  money,  or  impudence.’  In  an  incredibly  short  space, 
he  piiKseil  through  a  series  of  transformations  wiiich  would 
have  eoidouiuled  l*roteus  himself.  He  first  became,  thouji^h  for 
a  very  short  lime,  an  usher;  then  an  assisUint  to  a  chemist  and 
apiitheoiry ;  then  established  himself  its  a  phvsician,  ‘  in  an 
‘  humble  way,’  l*>  use  his  own  words,  in  Hanksid**,  Southwark; 
si'ribbh*d  a  tra^**dy  now  lo*»t ;  and  dreamed  of  a  stnin^e  (Quixotic 
schi’ine  *»t  »4<‘inj^  to  decipher  the  insi*riptions  on  the  irrittrn  moun- 
tnins^  allimuirh  utterly  ignorant  of  Arabic,  tir  of  any  lanjrmures  in 
which  tlmse  ins*Tipti*ms  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  written.  ‘A 
sh*»rt  tinu*  alter,  we  find  him  iu^ain  (loffiiii^  his  physician’s  uni- 
t*»rm  ot  ‘  tarnishe*!  Ljreen  and  u;*>ld,’  and  resuminjjj  his  chanicter 
of  Usher,  at  a  lar^**  sell* ml  at  IVckhiun  ;  he  then  became  a  literary 
hack  t*)  firirtiths,  the  ediUcr  *)t  the  Monthly  lleview,  w'ritinji^,  tw 
he  ilcchyi's,  ‘  tr*mi  nine  *»’cU)ck  till  two,  ami  frecpiently  the  whole 
‘  *lay.’  .\  cpuirrel  with  (iriffiths  or  his  wife,  or  both,  terminated 
this  i'oiineximi  in  a  few  montlis,  when  he  once  more  put  on  his 
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olii  Miit  ‘^roen  velvet/ uiul  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘by  a  very 
•  little  practice  as  a  physician  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet, 

‘  made  a  shitt  to  live.’  lie  then  drudged  successively  in  the  Lite- 
rarv  Maija/ine  and  the  Cirand  Ma^zine;  not  to  mention  compi¬ 
lations  translations,  and  prefaces  without  end.  Still  half-starved, 
he  sought  to  eke  out  his  miser€d>le  income,  by  resuminji:  his 
dtuation  in  the  school  at  Peckhain.  At  the  close  of  1758,  a 
inedicjd  appointment  abroad  was  procured  for  him;  and  in  l)e- 
i-ember  of  that  year  he  presenterl  himself  at  Surgeons*  Hall,  ‘  in 
a  Inirrowed  suit,'  for  examination.  l^nfortnnate  wretch  that  he 
was  ke  was  the  only  unsuccessful  c^indidate  !  He  then  once  more 
took  up  his  well-worn  crow-tniill,  published  his  first  considerable 
work,  ‘  i'lie  Tinpiiry  into  IN)[ite  Learninjr,*  and  a^iin  scribble<l 
on  in  the  Critical  Ueview,  the  Hee,  the  Husy-body,  the  Lady’s 
Mapizine,  the  British  Ma<»*;izine,  the  Martial  Review,  the  Chris- 
lian  Mii^azine,  and  the  Public  Ledger ;  in  which  last  appeared 
the  celebrated  Chinese  Letters,  a  work  which  first  sUunped  his 
tame  as  a  writer.  His  circnmstances  had  now  become  c*onsider- 
ahly  easier  by  his  c(»nnexion  with  Mr.  Newbery,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  \  ard,  the  well-known  children’s  bookseller;  yet  even  in 
this  improved  state  of  his  finances  his  life  must  have  been  one  of 
intolerable  drndtrery,  as  is  proved  by  the  various  labours  of  one 
year,  of  which  Mr.  Prior  Ints  ^iven  a  curious  list,  and  for  wdiich 
the  remuneration  did  not  amount  to  more  tlian  one  hundred  mid 
twenty  pounds. 

‘  It  may  be  a  source  of  curiosity  tlierefore  to  trace  his  income  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  during  this  year  of  acknowledged  industry.  The 
pamphlet  on  the  (’ock  Lane  (ihost  Jis  a  pj  tears  was  three  guineas;  the 
history  of  Mecklenlmrgh,  if  he  were  actually  the  author,  may  he  i*sti- 
mated  by  the  value  of  other  works  at  twenty  pounds  ;  revising  the  Art 
of  INnlry  ten  pounds  ;  seven  volumes  of  Plutarch  forty-five  ]MHind8  ; 
Citizen  of  the  Worhl  [^written  liefore]  ])robubly  ten  or  fifteen  ]M»undH  ; 
five  sheets  of  the  History  of  England  two  guineas  ;  Life  of  Nash  four¬ 
teen  guim‘as  ;  occjisional  pieces,  such  as  Essays,  Prefaces,  and  (Tili- 
cisnis,  perhaps  twenty  pounds,  making  together  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  |H>unds.  When  we  coiLsider  the  time  required  for  these 
various  works,  it  is  not  probable  he  could  have  written  any  thing  of 
inoinent  for  another  publisher  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  as  we  find  in 
the  instance  of  Cidlyer,  that  he  occasionally  paid  for  assistance.  With 
this  deduction  from  small  means  there  might  still  be  something  left  for 
a  strict  economist,  though  little  to  gratify  the  pride  of  literature  ;  and 
in  all  the  labours  of  the  year  there  was  nothing  conducive  in  any  de- 
p.'Tee  to  fame.* 

With  tbc  improvement  in  liis  circumstances  be  removed  from 
(irecn  Arbour  C’ourt,  in  tbe  Old  Hailey,  where  be  had  lived  in  a 
state  of  *  scjualid  poverty,’  to  respectable  lodgings  in  Wine  Court, 
H(  et  Street,  and  subsetpiently  to  Islington,  to  tlw*  bouse  of  a  Mrs. 
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I  Inning.  Wvrv  In*  boanioil  arul  lodged  for  fifty  pounds  a  vptr, 
‘uliudi  Ids  puldishfT,  Mr.  Xewbery,  as  his  usual  cash  hcirfr. 

‘  p.iul  i|UarU'i  ly,  taklngcrtHiit  for  such  payment  in  the  settlement nf 
.ifcuunls.’  Mr.  Prior  has  recovere<l  a  curious  hill  of  his  landlaif? 
\oi  luu*  tju.utt  r.  x\hich  we  here  siibjoin,  for  the  anmsement  of  the 
I  ruder. 

•  Hero  li«‘  o  ulumvil  a  rt*>ldent  (hirin'^  the  wh«>le  of  1  and  part 
•t  ;  uiul  u>  llhi'*lrative  of  his  private  huhits,  the  folloivin"  hill  of 

las  hiiiiihuh  tor  the  of  ex]>ense  dnriiu:  a  ipiarter  will  gratify  niri, 

oaIis.  I»v  ihi>  he  appears  to  have  i’ceii  fond  of  sassafras,  a  (lef*oetion  (»f 

•  hieh  ua.'.  then  in  \ot;ut*  us  an  iiinoeent  and  wholesome  heven»»f, 
t!u»ugh  nuu  eliietlv  eoiitined  tt»  niedird  ]nirpos<*s.  'Die  dinners 

■  >iu  il  uiliuuiL  .inj*  pnee  allixetl  wer**  '.riven  to  *.  isitars  of  lier  lod^ffr, 
«ul  seeai  iiiiioilueetl  in  order  that  the  'gi*nen*sity  of  his  hostess  toa*anh 
.  iio  .uid  them  .^houul  n«»t  lu*  t«»rL<Jtten.  d'o  the  hill  is  appended  th# 
i>.i.  livuiius  ui  me  .icitauit  of  his  laundress,  which  it  is  s«Mrr(»lv  n**e(*ssnTy 
to  tJaij.wi  ilic .  lite  UiMo.s  sulfietentiv  nrove  that  if  fonnerlv  oTM»n  to  the 

i 

\h.nu,e  i»l  io*u»eetn»‘f  h?s  liTten.  it  eiuiiii  not  now  jiistiv  he  hrou'tht 

•  liUU. 
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II r.  Ni'wlwv,  lUtMoiiieata  in  tuiL 
r.n/.  Klkjuso.’ 


l*ui  tiioii-u  potn  I  •oULsuulii’s  circuuistuiicejj  were  ceriainiT 
nnptoteih  he  u-us  hs  no  nieatis  e.wiiipteiij  from  oeeasionaiiT 
u  i  ling  poveriN  in  Its  most  linmlliiitiii«r  tortus^  The  story  ot  his 
heiiiir  arresi.al  hy  his  landlady,  (though  uul  as  we  liiiiik  Mr. 

1  rior  rightlv  maititatiis^  hy  tlie  wortliy  wa^u^ui  wii«»  gave  her 
hKigiT  s  huuor\  hr«»t!u*r-authors  tluir  diuiier  iuid  of 

lohn^oii  s  M  llifig  his  Vicar  of  Wakeheid  to*  e.xiricate  him 
lojii  the  ihthoulty,  js  \roll  himwii.  UTh  ditfieiilties*  liavc 
oUen  la  1  n  iinpufetl  i«»  his  I'xtnivagaucii^  mid  thougiilieM 
lu  uk.slt\  ,  aiui  ill  part,  no  doubts  the\  are  ^o  be  aitributed  u> 
U  se  eaus4s.  \t  the  siune  lime  it  inuM  bo  aiii^iued  diau  wnat- 
•  er  his  exliaxa-aiudeN,  the  preoialing  aecountyiiows  puuniy  tiwil 
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l]it»v  woro  not  \u  lii**  hnvsrkrrpinfj :  his  u^oat^t  fHrsonal  ex- 
jippoars  to  hj^vo  hi'on  his  Hross,  as  tho  hoavv  hills  i»f  his 
Lilor,  north V  Mr.  W’illiaTn  I'ilhy,  pn'sorvtvl  in  Mr.  Prior's  se- 
CDud  voliinn\  too  saHly  prove. 

It  is  not  nooov^arv  to  follow  ( lohlsmith's  career  anv  further; 
^jnrtlv  alter  the  ilate  of  tin'  preceding  hills,  he  puhlished 
hn  *  rraveller,'  and  iininediately  took  1ns  place  amount  the 
lirst  writers  of  the  aufe. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  even  after  he  had  achieved 
fume  and  I'stahlished  his  I'haraeter,  his  life  mis  still  one  continued 
ntniifirle  with  poverty.  'The  tales  which  have  heen  lon^;  current 
of  the  large  snnm  he  r<'ali/e<l  hy  his  ]>rodnctionR,  appear  to  he 
entirely  devoid  of  foundation.  It  is  certaiidy  a  dis^ace  to  the 
tjovernnn'nt  <»f  tin'  day,  that,  while  inanv  W'orthU'ss  hlockheuds 
fattened  upon  nndes(*rv<'d  pensions,  (Tohlsniith,  thong’ll  he  had 
,*>fahlislH'4l  so  spletniid  a  reputation,  and  had  contrihuted  so  much 
to  the  glory  of  onr  liti'ratnre,  was  left  to  inainUiin  to  the  lust  a 
prenirions  struggle  t^n*  <'\isronce,  and,  as  there  is  tmi  much  reason 
to  Iw'lieve,  in  some  measure  fell  a  victim  in  the  arduous  and  hu- 
nissitig  strite. 

Of  tin'  4»hstacles  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  the  curlier 
p;irt  nt  his  cjireer  of  the  sordid  want  hy  which  he  M'as  oppretUM'd, 
no  language  can  give  so  viviil  a  picture  as  certain  aHecting  paa- 
siges  in  >omc  ot  his  own  iniinituhlc  letters,  or  certain  notorious 
!a*N  iA  his  mehiiieholy  history. — 'Pake,  for  example,  the  following, 
from  a  letter  to  Daniel  llodson,  h^C].,  ot  Lishov,  near  llallyimi** 
bon.  In* land  : — 

*  Sir. 

It  may  Im*  four  yejirs  since  my  last  letter  went  t*)  Ireland — U>  you 
a  partiealar.  1  received  ii(»  ausw’er ;  prubulilv  liecauM*  you  never 
vri»te  til  me.  ,AI  v  brother  Cliarles,  however,  inforius  me  of  the  fatigue 
<Mi  wen‘  at  in  soliciting  a  siiliticriptioa  tti  a.viUt  me,  not  oidy  among 
nv  friends  and  relatives,  hut  uct^uaiiitancv  in  general.  Though  my 
nde  mlLdit  teel  some  repugnance  at  being  thus  relie  veil,  yet  my  gra- 
ale  c;in  r.utler  no  diminution.  Ilow’  much  am  1  obliged  to  you,  and 
t^'^hem.  tor  such  genen»sitv,  or  (why  should  not  your  virtues  liave  their 
“»r>*p**r  nanie.^)  tor  such  charity  to  me  at  tliat  juncture.  Sure  1  tun 
f»rn  to  ill  fortune,  t<»  Ik*  so  much  u  debtor  and  unable  to  repay,  iiut 
<iy  no  niori*  4»t  thi.> :  tiMt  many  proiessions  of  gratitude  are  often 
•»»n«*idered  a.s  iiidirei*t  (letitions  for  future  favours.  I.iet  me  4»nly  add, 
*aat  my  not  receiving  that  supply,  was  the  Ciiusc*  of  my  preseut  eata* 
iiL>t,»ment  at  L(»ad«>n.  You  may  easily  intagiue  what  dithculties  I  had 
yuoiiiiiter.  lelt  as  1  w,i.s  without  frieuds,  recommendations,  money, 
*r  inipudeiicv  ;  tuid  that  in  a  country  where  being  l>orn  an  Irishman 
Hiithcieiit  to  keep  me  uaemployi'd.  Many  in  such  circumstances 
'*‘*uid  have  had  recimrsi*  t4»  the  friar's  cord,  or  the  suicide's  halter.  Jiut 
v’th  all  my  tollies  1  hail  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to 
bat  the  other. 


Ut'r  0//r/»r  (itt/tfsmifh, 

•  1  Hup|KMi*  you  (Iwiiiv  to  know  my  piwent  situation.  As  thf^  k 
iu»thiii>;  in  it  at  which  I  nhouhl  bltish,  or  which  mankind  could  rontmv. 

I  !wc  n4»  rcuMOi  tor  io*ikiii»t  it  u  secret.  In  short,  hy  a  very  little  prae. 
lice  a  phyMciaii,  and  a  verv  little  n*putation  ns  n  p4»et,  I  innkea^hifl 
t«»  live.  Nothing  is  iii«»reupt  to  intrcnlnce  us  to  the  trates  of  the  imu^ 
than  |»*»veilv  ;  hut  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  nt  the  d«M»r.  T\» 
luiM-hief  is,  they  MUiielimes  cluM»se  to  jrive  us  their  company  at  ihr 
euleruiniueul ;  aiul  want,  instead  of  hein^  jrt*wtleman-usher,  often 
lurn.s  iiitt.slct  i»f  the  cereimuiies. 

• 'riins.  u|H»n  learning  1  write,  no  doubt  you  imajrine  I  starve;  and 
the  name  of  an  auth«»r  imtunlly  reminds  you  of  a  j^arret.  In  thin  pir. 
licular  1  do  not  think  ]»n»|>er  to  undi»ceivt»  my  friends.  Rut  whether 
I  4  at  or  sUrve,  live  in  a  first  tliHir  4>r  fotir  pair  of  stairs  hiirh,  I  still 
rciuemlKT  them  with  ardour  ;  nay,  my  very  country  c«uTn»s  in  for  t 
%hare  of  mv  alfecthui.  I  hiaec«»untuhle  fondness  for  country,  this  m. 
hiiiic  Uu  jMiU\  »4.s  the  French  call  it!  ruacmuntahle  that  he  shonld 
still  have  an  .ilfeclion  for  a  place  who  never,  when  in  it,  recemM 
tUive  commvm  civiiilv  ;  wlu»  never  fmnijrht  anv  thine  out  of  it  except 
hl>  hr4»^uv  a.mi  hU  blumlers.  Sjirelv  my  affection  is  equally  ndinilofin 
ulih  till*  Scoichmun’ft,  \vht»  refusetl  to  1h*  cim*d  of  the  itch,  lossinn^  it 
made  him  uJico’  ihouj^hiful  of  his  wife  and  Imiiiiiv  Inveranr.'— pp. 


( )r  lilt*  following  i'ximct  I  nun  a  letter  to  Kohert  Mrvantan. 
Fsq.,  at  Hally iiiaiioii,  Irenunl: — 

•  Sir, 

‘  W  ho  am  1  }  Kh  '  whul  am  1  ?  Do  you  know  whom  you  hnvf 
(illcudcd  ?  \  man  wiu»^4.*  chanictcr  muy  one  of  tht^se  iLivs  lie  men- 
turned  ultii  profound  roped  in  a  (ternnin  coinmeiit  or  Dutch  die. 
tloiuiry  ;  ulu».sc  name  you  will  ]in»Uihly  hear  usliereii  in  by  a  D<K?ti«i- 
imis  Ditclissimorum,  ttr  lKH.‘Upieced  with  a  hmjx  i^atin  iirmination. 
i'hink  Imw  ( tt)ld>mlthius,  or  (luhble^urchius,  or  some  such  sound,  at 
its  a  mitmc^-^raicr,  will  iKHXiumuic?  riiink  of  that  f — •  * 
Sir  !  who  am  I  ^  I  must  4iwn  my  Ul-iiutureii  cotenqsiraries  have  not 
hitherto  juiid  me  tlunM.*  honours  1  have  had  sucii  just  re;is<»n  to  expect. 

I  have  not  >et  seen  my  fact,*  rctlectcd  in  all  the  lively  ilisplav  of  red 
and  white  juinls  on  any  sij^iuposis  iii  ihe  suburbs.  Vour  iiaudkerchiet 
ueavers  >et*iit  >is  yet  unaa^uainietl  with  uiy  merits  or  piivsi^itfnoiiiT,  awl 
the  very  snuff-l*o\  m.tkcrs  apjwar  to  have  for^i^t  their  respect.  Tell 
them  all  fn»in  toe,  they  are  a  set  of  (lotliic,  barbaruuti, 
scoundrels,  nwre  will  oune  a  day,  no  doubt  it  will — 1  Iteit  you  mif 
live  a  nmple  ot  humlr^nl  Vintrs  longer  vjuIv  to  see  the  tlay — when  the 
Sotlig\*rs  and  Daciers  will  vindiente  my  ciiarader,  give  iejtnied  edi¬ 
tions  of  my  I  ilMinrs,  and  hlcss  the  times  with  copious  comiiwnU 
ihi*  text.  ^  »m  shall  six*  how  they  will  fish  up  the  heavy  .sojuudrefa 
u  h«»  dUri*gJ4rd  me  nmv,  or  will  then  offer  to  cavil  at  my  j»nKiuctioi»* 
How  will  they  Iwwail  the  times  that  suffered  so  much  gem'us  to  lie 
ncglc'cti'd.  If  ever  my  works  find  their  way  to  Tiirtary  *ir  Cliin*»  I 
know  the  tMnMSjueiKV.  Supp«wi»  one  of  rour  C'hiiieae  i >wanowiuef» 
instructing  one  of  your  Tartiirian  ('hianolmcchi — vou  M‘e  I  usei  hinf*® 
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to  hIiow  loy  own  «»nHlition»  wn  1  shall  soon  make  (»ur  (^lineae 
talk  liko  an  Kn^Hshmnn  to  show  his.  This  may  In*  the  subject  of  the 
Kctiire  : — 

•  OlivtT  (toMsmith  flourish«Ml  in  the  ei^httvnth  and  nineUviith  ceiu 
luries.  Mo  liveil  to  la*  an  InindriMl  and  thriv  years  old,  |^and  in  thatl 
may  jnstly  Ih'  styled  the  sun  of  [literature]  and  the  Cimfucius  of 
FhirojM^  [Aiany  of  his  earlier  writings,  to  the  regret  of  the]  leurneil 
a'orhi,  'vere  anonymous,  and  hare  probaMy  Unm  hwt,  liecause  unitinl 
witli  thoM’of  others.  The  first  avowe<l  piece  tlie  world  baa  of  hia  ia 
pntitled  an  ‘  Kssay  on  the  Prewiit  State  of  Taate  and  Literature  in 
Kuro|H\‘'  a  work  well  worth  its  weight  in  diacnoiida.  In  tlua  be  pn>- 
fiaindlv  explains  what  learning  is,  and  what  ioarning  ia  ut»t.  in  this 
he  proves  that  hhn'kheads  are  nf»t  men  of  wit,  ;ind  yet  that  men  of 
.vit  are  actual  I  v  bhn’k  heads.’ 

‘  Ihit  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my  Chim*se  philosopher,  nor  you. 
nor  invself,  1  must  dim-out inue  the  oration,  in  order  to  give  you  a  good 
pause  for  admiration  ;  ami  1  find  inVHtdf  most  violently  disfMNaHl  to 
.ulinire  ti*o.  L«*t  me,  then,  stop  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  iiiy  future 
^If;  ami,  as  tin*  la»ys  say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.* 
Well,  now  1  am  down,  where  w  I  ?  i)h,  gtals!  gods!  here  in  a  garret 
ariting  for  hriMul,  and  exptH'ting  to  In*  dunned  for  a  inilk^we  !  How. 
erer,  di*ar  lioh,  whether  in  jienury  or  affluence,  seriou.s  i»r  gay,  I  am 
fver  u  holly  thine. 

‘  Olivkk  Goluhmith.’ 

‘  London,  Temple  Kxchange  f\)ffee-houH«*, 

'I’emple  Ikir,  Aug.  14,  pp.  2(kj — 2(i7* 

Or  a  third  extmrt,  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jane  lewder: — 

‘  Ilowevi»r,  it  is  proliahle  you  may  one  of  those  days  se**  me  turned 
into  a  perf(>ct  hunks,  .ind  as  dark  and  intricate  us  u  inoiisc'.luile,  1  have 
dready  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of 
my  tinanc<>».  I  di*claim  against  hot  sup|>ers,  drink  less  sugar  in  niv 
and  check  my  gratt*  with  brick-lxits.  Instead  of  liunglng  my 

r<iotn  with  pictures,  1  intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  frugality. 
TiuMe  will  moke  pretty  furniture  enough,  aitd  won’t  ht*  u  bit  too  ex. 
tensive  ;  for  I  shall  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own  liands,  aiul  my 
.uidlady’s  daughter  shall  frame  them  witli  the  parings  of  my  black 
vaistcont.  Each  maxim  is  to  U‘  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper, 
lad  uTote  with  my  lies!  pen  ;  of  wliicJi  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  : — ‘  Look  slmrp  ‘  ^Mind  the  main  cluuice  ‘  Money  is  money 

now  ;*  *  If  you  have  a  thousand  (Hiuuds  you  can  put  your  luiuds  hv 
jour  sides,  and  say  you  are  worth  a  thousand  guilds  every  day  of  the 
jear;'  <  T;Lke  a  farthing  from  a  hundred,  and  it  will  he  a  hundred  no 
oiiirrr.'  Thus,  which  way  soever  1  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet 
one  of  th«»se  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who 
lung  his  nN»iii  round  witli  liKikiug-glassiS  to  correct  the  defects  of  his 


*  A  comuioii  |*ltras(  among  schoolboys  in  irelanii  uow,  in  ridiculing  an 
uiskilful  appearance  of  ihtir  couipiOiions  on  honaback. 
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u»v  a|»urUiK  ul  himil  In*  turiiisheii  in  a  j»ecuiiar  manner,  to  cnr. 
rod  Ute  iirur*  ul  luv  iiilml.’ — j».  -"I* 

’riwil  (loKlsmiili  Itiul  ul  OIK*  time  bot»n  compollod  to  minnrlp  \^nt}| 
the  very  ot  sinu  ty,  may  bo  inferred  from  tlie  well-known 

fact  t»f  his  tmeo  i  oniinonoiiiu:  a  story  amidst  a  splendid  company 
(wo  lulioxo  at  Sir  Joshua  Iloynolds’s)  with  the  ominous  intro- 
duollun,  *  W  hen  I  lived  ainonop^t  the  beir^rs  of  Axe- 
“  lane  > 

One  of  the  iiutot  ainusint;  expedients  of  poverty  we  hav'e  ever 
heuid  of,  \v*is  that  by  whieh  he  endeavoured  to  eoneeal  the 
tieaehcrou^  paleh  in  the  fatled  •  velvet  coat,*  when  he  first  en- 
teied  upon  IjIh  career  as  physician.  We  oive  the  account  in  Mr. 
Prior’s  \\oriix. 


*  A  ludii  r»»u>  >t«u  v  lohl  of  him  at  this  period  afterwards  reached  the 
oarN  t»f  Sir  Jt‘Nhua  Ueviiolds,  who  ret>eutiMl  it  ti>  one  of  tlndr  rmitiial 
fViciul>.  a  hulv,  who,  to  the  deliirlit  of  lier  acipiaiiiTanee,  ran  still  detail 
the  anecdote  ami  throuj^iii  wlnnn  it  is  with  much  more  informntimi 
eoiinuuiilcated  to  the  reader.  In  esmtonnity  to  the  prevnilint;  «/iirb  nf 
the  da'^  for  physlciau.s,  lioUUinith,  unahle  prohjihly  to  obtain  :i  new, 
h.ul  procured  .i  >ecoau-hsuui  velvet  coat;  hut  either  from  heinsT  dt^reired 
m  ilie  luu‘;.4lu  or  hy  ^uUMs^ue^ll  aceideiit.  a  considerable  breach  in  the 
h’fl  hrea>l  was  iilhii^ed  ti»  Ik*  repaired  l>y  the  introduction  of  a  new 
piece.  'rhiH  had  not  l)eeu  >u  ueully  dime,  as  not  to  t>e  apparent  to  the 
c!t»M‘  oliseiw  ulion  of  lus  aapiaiutanee,  and  such  persons  lus  he  visited  in 
the  capacity  »*f  medical  allemiaul :  wiHiiiii:,  therefore,  to  conceal  what 
iH  coijsiilered  tin*  ohvious  a  ^yuiploin  of  poverty,  he  wiui  acenstomed  to 
place  hi.s  hat  over  llie  patch,  and  retain  it  there  earefuilv  durinc  the 
viNit  ;  hut  this  cou^lauL  position  hecomiiitx  noticetl,  and  the  caiiM 
Iwin^  MHiu  kiuivvii,  tsCiisioued  iit»  little  merriiiieiit  at  his  expense.* — 

p. 

It  is  highly  creilitable  to  Cudiismith,  and  shows  that  his  ifood- 
luiture  must  have  been  exiiauslicss — that  the  uiiKindness  ot  the 
world,  and  the  hardships  with  whicii  ho  had  to  contend,  never 
soureil  liis  temper,  never  reiulcrcd  him  peovish  or  dlsconienied, 
or  touched  his  churactvr  with  misaiuiirupy.  ilis  very  |K>veriy 
w,is  siunetimes  the  subject  of  jest,  *  Ail  in  *4ood  lime,  my  dear 
*  Imy,’  s;iid  he  to  his  bnaher  CliarU‘S  who,  having  hoard  ot  Oli- 
\ei  s  iiawiiim4  tame,  canu*  to  Loudon  ‘to  bo  providoti  lor  by  his 
‘  induentiai  frionds*  ‘  1  shall  bo  riobor  by  and  by;  Uesidem  you 
‘  SCO  I  ;un  not  in  posltivo  want.  Addison,  lot  mo  toil  you,  wroUf 
‘  bis  p4K‘m  ot  tin*  ('aiupaiu^ii  in  a  i^arr^t  In  tho  iiaymaikoU  three 
‘  sttirios  lii^b  ;  and  \  on  seo  1  am  not  coiuo  to  that  yoi,  for  1  *1® 
‘  only  ijoi  to  the  storv,* 

Ihs  lH‘novolence  was  rather  an  instinct  than  a  piincipio;  for  il 
'ccius  never  to  have  l)ocn  m  the  slighlost  degroo  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Ids  reason  or  his  jiulgment.  He  well  describes  idmiMdl  us 
a  maebiuo  of  pity.*  The  very  sight  of  disUoss  ^eerntt  to  have 
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hfon  f^uHioiont  at  any  tiinr  to  loosen  his  purse-strings,  without  tlie 
least  reflection  o!t  the  worthiness  of  the  object,  on  his  own  waiHs, 
or  on  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  So  easily  w'as  his  money  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  pocket,  and  so  of>en  did  his  combined  simplicity 
and  henevolence  vender  him  the  victiiA  of  imposition,  that  Mrs. 
Milner  (the  wife  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Peckham,  in  whose  esta- 
hlislinient  (ioldsmith  was  usher)  once  said  to  him,  when,  as  usual, 
he  wishetl  to  foivstali  his  salary,  ‘  You  had  Iretter,  Mr.  Cioldsmith, 

‘  let  me  take  care  of  yonr  money,  as  1  do  for  some  of  the  young 
‘  i(entlcmen.’  To  w)iich  he  good-naturedly  replied,  ‘  In  truth, 

‘  Madam,  there  is  e(|nal  need.' 

Mr.  Prior  has  related  some  exquisite  stories  of  Goldsmith's 
^nsihility;  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratifying  our  readers  with  the 
following : 

‘  Whih*  playing  wliist  at  tin*  liouw*  of  Sir  William  ClwinberH  in 
IUtiot’s  Strc(*t  ,  tlu*  party  at  ilio  iahlc  consisting,  Injaides  Sir  William, 
of  lijulv  (UiamhorN,  lhin*tti,  and  (hildsmith,  the  latter  luiatily  threw 
down  his  cards  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game,  llew'  out  of  the  riNmi, 
.ind,  as  app<>arcd  hy  the  opening  of  the  door,  int(»  the  Htret*t,  returning 
^pe^flily  and  n*snining  his  seat.  Sir  W  illiam,  conceiving  that  mime, 
thing  nnnsnal  laid  occurred,  ventured,  after  the  hqise  of  a  few  minutes, 
to  inquire  the  caiitM*  of  liis  Kudden  retreat,  trusting  it  had  nut  lieen 
'iccasionod  hy  the  heat  of  the  r«M»m.  ‘  Not  at  all,’  was  the  reply, 
'  hut  in  truth  I  coidd  not  hear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in 
the  street  half  singing,  ludf  sohhing,  for  such  tones  could  only  urim* 
fnaii  the  extremity  of  distress  ;  her  voice  grated  painfully  on  my  ear, 
.aid  jarred  iny  fnunt*  ;  so  that  1  could  not  rest  until  I  laid  mait  her 
away.’  On  further  exjdanation,  it  u]i|Knired  that  others  laid  likewim* 
noticed  a  female  voice,  of  ]>eculiar  character,  aiming  to  sing,  but  with. 
<>ut  remarking  that  mingled  tone  of  misery  coiiveyi^l  to  the  mind  of 
the  pH’t,  and  which  lie  had  quitted  the  room  to  relieve.’ 

W  hat  a  comment  is  this  upon  the  life  of  Goldsmith ;  it  shows 
act  only  tliat  his  heart  must  have  been  by  nature  most  sensitive, 
but  that  he  must  have  been  deeply  versed  in  all  the  forms  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  human  misery.  Nothing  but  this  could  have  enabled 
bim  to  understand  so  well  and  to  feel  so  intensely  the  various 
dialects  of  sorrow. 

Nothing  could  be  more  generous  than  his  etibrts  to  befriend 
bis  brother  authors,  especially  the  literary  adventurers  from  his 
^ive  land.  Of  these,  it  is  said,  he  often  had  a  levee  at  break- 
;  and  was  familiarly,  yet  flatteringly  styled  by  them,  ‘  our 
doctor.’ 

Though  the  youth  of  Goldsmith  was  dissipated,  he  appears, 
‘Of  some  years  l^fore  his  death,  to  have  thrown  ofT  some  of  his 
^orst  habits,  especially  that  most  baneful  one,  the  habit  of  gaming, 
lohnson  once  said,  ‘  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
‘  have  now’  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy  man  too.  He 
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*  li.u  Uva  KK>i*c  ia  his  priaciples,  but  is  coming  right;’  yet  ala*! 
nac  *4*aiehti»  ia  \aia  tor  any  Nutist'actory  evidence  ot'  a  more  tho¬ 
rough  Uaiutoi  aialioa.  ‘  I  have  lately  finished  several  volumes  of 
dohiuon’s  lVeface»»  or  lives  ol*  the  I\>ets/  says  Cowper,  in  one  of 
his  letter!*,  ‘  and  in  all  tlial  nuaiber  I  observe  hut  one  man,  a 

*  poet  ot  no  great  raiue,-  oi'  whom  1  did  not  know  that  he  existed 

*  till  I  ti)und  him  ilieie,— whose  mind  seems  to  have  had  the  sliitht- 
‘  est  tinctuie  ot*  religii>n.  llis  name  was  C’oUins;  and  he  hardlv 
‘  in  his  senses.'  NN  e  are  afraid  that  if  some  second  .lohnson 
should  ari>e  to  write  the  lives  of  tlie  poets  who  have  tiourisluMl 
since  llie  peritMJ  at  which  his  work  broke  otf,  rcHections  somewhat 
.similar,  though  happily  not  ipiiie  so  sweeping,  would  naturally  be 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  reader. 

Of  (ioldsmlih’s  intellectual  and  literary  character,  wc  shall 
.speak  more  fully,  when  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  work.s  (now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  sujM'r- 
mieudence  of  Mr.  Prior)  .shall  have  been  submitted  to  our  insiw- 
iion.  'I'hat  i‘dition  is  to  contain  a  number  of  pieces  reclaimed 
from  tlie  \ariou.s  perioiiieals  in  which  (ioldsmith  tir.st  employed 
his  [H*n,  and  which  lie  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  own.  riial 
nothing  will  lie  iuserieil  for  the  auiliemicity  of  wliieh  Mr.  Prior 
will  not  adduce  sullicieni  evidence,  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe; 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  research  are  a  sulKcient  guarantee 
on  this  point ;  we  confess,  however,  that  on  anotlier  |>oint, 
onr  coniidence  is  imi  tpiiie  so  plenary.  We  do  hope  that 
lie  will  not  insert  any  thing  merely /lecawAc  it  eame  from  (iold- 
smilli,  i»r  unless  it  is  in  some  measure  w'orthy  of  his  reputation. 
Iheie  In  im  great  author  who  has  not  written  many  slight  thintrs, 
to  which  he  would  he  very  .'^orry  to  see  his  name  attached, 
are  iiuiuced  to  make  this  ohservaiioii,  heeaiise  Mr.  Prior  has,  in 
mic  pl.ice,  I  xjire^sed  what  we  cannot  but  think  lalitudinarian  views 
upon  this  .•'ubjecl. 

c  must  imt  clo^e  these  articles  without  making  one  or  two 
oh.sciAalioiis  on  Mr.  Priors  style.  We  frankly  acknowledge 
that  wc  have  derived  .>o  much  amusement  frotn  hts  volumes,  that 
we  wouM  williu^ly  have  passcxl  this  topic  by  unnoticed:  but 
critical  jiiNiieo,  and  even  our  solicitude  for  Mr.  Prior’s  xvcond 
iui'iii/4,  forbid,  e  luudly  ever  met  with  a  writer,  whose  ac- 
(tuaiiUance  with  the  bist  portion  ot  buiglish  literature  was  so  ev 
tensive  and  so  accurate,  who  ap^veared  to  pvissess  so  slight  a  ^per¬ 
ception  ot  the  elegancies  ot  coutposulon,  or  w  ho  had  caught  so 
little  of  the  spirit  of  his  models. 

CIi'ons  gr.nnui.itical  errors,  though  his  work  contains  such, 
will  not  charge  upon  him,  because  we  are  convinced  that  lliey 
can  lurvo  crept  in  only  by  haste  or  negligence.  In  many  in* 
stiiiwcs,  however,  the  turn  .md  slrucluix*  of  the  sentences  is  »o 
awkward  and  clumsy  as  to  rentier  the  meaning  almost  uniiiielligible* 
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or  torofUTy,  when  synfrtcticallv  analyzed,  a  mcaninj^  as  different  as 
possible  fVein  tbe  real  one.  NVhat,  for  example,  are  we  to  think 
of  such  sentenees  as  the  followinf^? 

‘  'Frlliiij:  tales  is  to  otliors  a  profension  ;  who  travel  the  omiitrv  in 
default  of  nu»re  steady  nunleH  of  industry,  and  find  refreshment  and  a 
ready  jnullenee  in  fann-luuises  to  hear  such  wonders  as  they  have 
){lrsinrd  from  memory  or  by  invention.* 

^  A  friend  had  furnished  him  with  a  piinea  ;  and  the  desire,  j)er- 
hn|»s,  of*  spending  it  in  (to  a  Kchis>l-1s»y)  the  un»st  inde|iendent  manner 
at  an  inn/  tS.o. 

‘  ( ’ornmnnieated  by  a  grand  nic'ce  of  the  p<H‘t,  who  lH»came,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  singularly  enough,  eonnecte<l  with  the  unfortunate  tutc»r,  to  the 
Kev.  John  (traliam.* 

He  means,  we  presume,  ‘  eommunicated  to  the  Rev.  John 
‘  (irabam,’  tVo. 

‘  After  ent<»riiig  Fraiuv,  bis  music  6reaim  again  in  requisition.’ 

S|M’aking  of  those  who  re-puhliahed,  without  ncknowlcdgineiit, 
some  of  (ioldsmitidfi  earlier  pieces,  Mr.  IVior  says, — 

‘  (’oiminudy  tin*  obligation  wjls  not  finly  not  acknowledged,  but  Ih*- 
ddes  iM'ing  for  tbe  moment  deprived  of  tbe  honors  of  originality,  the 
pn])ularit  y  of  his  lalMuirs  were  occasionally  made  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  tln>se  that  occupied  him  at  the  moment.' 

‘  Aiming  tbe  allegeil  papers  of  Nash,  were  found  a  letter  wretchedly 
said  to  b(*  UTitten  by  Quin  to  a  nobleman,  sidiciting  his  assist- 
ancp  in  the  <li*sign  of  su]>]»lantiiig  the  master  of  the  cereiiamies  in  his 
dtuation,  which  letter,  tiirough  some  means,  hud  Is^en  conimunicutiHl 
:<>  the  object  of  the  su])posed  plot  by  lieing  found  in  his  |N»s.seKsion.* 

‘  One  of  the  scenes,  whither  he  wiis  led  for  occasional  amusi'inent, 
more  jHThaps  than  it  was  voluntarily  sought,  wits  the  wcll-kin»wn  de¬ 
bating  s(K'iety  of  the  Holiin  IIinmI,  &c.’ 

^^e  trust  Mr.  Prior  will  not  be  offended  with  the  above  re- 
oiarks ;  we  sincerely  thank  him  for  the  entertainment  lie  has 
Afforded  us,  and  cordially  recommend  his  volumes  to  the;  attention 
■>f  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  1.  UvjHtri  addn  /j>y  the  Roifal  Society  of  Northern  Anti* 
quarim  to  its  Hritish  and  American  Members,  tip.  xvi.  Hfik  With 
numerous  Engravings  on  Woo<l  and  Copper.  Copenhagen,  lH3ff. 

Sticitit  lutyale  (L  a  Antiqnaircs  du  Sord  d  (-openhague,  Seauce 
Anmielle  tenue  le  31  Jiiiivier, 

Meme  SttciMe,  Seanci'  Annuelle  du  34)  Janvier,  1836. 

1.  Antupntaies  Britannu'cr  et  1 1  ihernicar ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Accounts 
Aucidating  the  Earlier  History  of  Great  liriiain  and  Ireland;  ex¬ 
tracted  fnmt  Anrienf  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  MSS.,  and  other 
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hiitorkal  himnxh  ;  tvilh  a  i.atiH  TniHsiaiion,  iirtnrrnptiicat  and 
ArchittM^^kui  Xoirs,  Fac-sindL's,  and  F.ditvd  hy  the  Royal 

SiH’uty  of'  Sort  hern  AHUynarici,  QProsj»iH:tus.] 

UUti* 


*  I  \AN  ANi>  ANta’L,  siiys  <»ur  venerable  l)istx>rian,  S{ix<>-( Iram- 

inatieus  wk.uk  hkotiikus;’  and  with  this  appropriate  but 
(juaiiit  eiUitioii  does  tlie  Danish  Society,  whose  researches  are  do- 
scriU'd  in  the  works  aluwe  enumerated  intnxliice  the  Report  ,'ul- 
dressed  to  its  Rritish  and  American  members.  'The  expressi<m,they 
t»bserve,  was  doul)l less  borrowed  ‘  tVi>m  a  current  popular  tradition, 

*  which  iii^aiii  may  have  been  founded  on  some  still  more  ancient 
‘  lejfeiidiirN  lay;*  and  is  probably  ‘but  a  figurative  smtement  of 
‘the  tael,  tliat  tlie  Danish  and  Kiii^lish  peo|)le  are  originally 
‘  descemletl  from  the  s;ime  ancestry.’  ‘This  fact  which,’  they 
continue, 


*  jiH  is  well  known,  is  laid  d«»wu  by  the  old  historians  t»f  Enirland,  re¬ 
ceives  fuiniliiir  courtnnalion  from  the  circumstance,  that  Anjxeln.whenci* 
the  Aurics,  wlm  j^ave  their  name  [_An^li{t~]  to  Kn^land,  emigrated,  liei 
within  the  limits  t»f  Denmark  Proper  ;  and  that  the  Jutes,  or  JoU*«, 
./n/ir, — whosi*  isdlateral  th'seendants,  under  the  name  of  Jutlanders,  still 
inhabit  a  |s»rtion  of  I’ontinental  Denmark, — were,  with  the  Aniih*sand 
Saxons,  one  of  the  confederate  triln's  that,  on  the  abandonment  of  Ilri- 
t.iin  by  the  Homans,  migrated  thither,  and  contributed  to  form  the 
.\n^h».Sa\on  1  leptarcliy.’ — Ke|)ort,  p.  iii.,  IntnKluction. 


'I'his,  which  with  4>ne  exception,  is  an  accurate  representation 
t»f  facts,  ct'rtaiuly  »;oes  some  way  towards  the  evidence  of  a 
('tuuumii  orii^iii  of  tlu*  two  nations.  'Phe  exception  we  t;ike  is  to 
the  ohiter  dictum  whereby  tlie  state  of  thiui^s  which  followed  tlie 
separate  iurvuuls  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Autries,  is  desiy^nated 
;tH  the  Siixou  llepLarchy  ;  an  erroneous  term,  which  however  fa¬ 
miliar  by  u>a^e,  must,  iis  Sir  Francis  Palirnive  has  observed,  in 
strict  oropriely  ‘  be  rejected,  because  an  iilea  is  conveyed  thereby, 

*  which  is  sulisUuitiaily  wroutr.  At  no  periotl  of  our  history,’ 
he  truly  say^  ‘  were  there  ever  stven  kinj^doms  independent  of 

*  each  otlier;  ;uid,  it  we  include  those  kin^rdoins  which  w*ere  sub- 

*  servient  to  Lir^^er  states,  the  number  must  be  increased.’  ^Vith 
this  exception,  however,  which  is  merely  by  the  way,  the  facts 
may  Ih*  admitted  as  slated,  and  they  certainly  show  that  the 
Anvil's  were  Danes.  Still  this  eviilence  scarcely  covers  the 
whole  case,  for  the  former,  thouy;h  so  fortunate  as  to  attach  their 
name  to  nearly  the  w  hole  of  South  Rritain,  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  adventurers  who  at  different  times  obtiiined  a 
bHitiu^  in  the  ctuintry ;  and,  though  the  Jutes,  w  ho  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  Danish  settlement  in  F.nj;laiul,  should  also  l>c 
acknowledged  as  the  progeny  of  the  mythic  Dan,  the  rela- 
tionsliip  of  the  Saxons,  who  'successively  established  the  kuijf* 
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(lom^  of  Siiwx,  \N’ossex,  aiol  K«sox,  remains  yet  unproved.  Of 
thk  however,  whieli  is  in  fact  no  doubtful  point,  the  Society  fur¬ 
nish  sonic  vt'ry  interestiiijj:  evidence,  or  nither  set  it,  for  the 
inforinatioii  is  not  new,  in  an  interesting  light ;  and,  liefore 
offering  some  remarks  upon  the  general  (picstion  of  the  remoter 
sources  whence  the  Hritish  Islands  were  first  peopled,  we  will 
lay  hefore  our  readers  some  ladditional  extracts  on  tliis  subject, 
from  the  IntnHluctiiui  to  the  Report,  which  sUuids  at  the  head  of 
die  present  article.  Having  observed  that  the  many  writings  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  which  have  reached  us,  ‘  plainly  show 
*  that  it  ixinstituted  an  important  link  between  the  old  'reutonic 
♦and  the  old  Northern,  which  anciently  uus  spoken  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,’  they  proceed  to  notice  the  following  my- 
thohigical  and  other  analogies  ; — 

‘  The  heathen  ancestors  of  tlie  Angles,  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the 
Snnidinavians  had  the  same  rvli^iuti  ;  their  coininon  deities,  Tyr, 
W’jKlaii,  Thur,  Frea,  etc.,  still  survive,  and  are  daily  suggested  to 
memory,  in  the  ordinary  appellations  of  the  days  of  the  week  common 
to  bith  the  ItMiding  races.  The  same  mythic  In'ings,  Gutlh,  (tud, 
Gmlh  ;  Alfar,  /Klfs,  Ylfe,  Fives;  \'n'tter,  Vihte,  Wights;  T)vergar, 
f)veorh,  I)ve<»rgs.  Dwarfs;  .Tiitnar, .Imtter,  .Totnas,  Kotnas;  Tnill.Trolde, 
Trolles  ;  'riinrsar,  ’I’hurser,  Thyrse  ;  Ilel,  Hell,  etc.  were  worship|Hsl 
or  fr.ired.  in  their  times  of  ])agunism,  by  Isith  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scan, 
(iinavians,  and  (»ccur  not  only  in  tlieir  ancient  |NN*tiad  remains  and 
other  writings,  but  also  in  the  langujige,  the  |N>pular  superstitions,  tra- 
(iitioiis,  and  ballads  t)f  their  still  flourishing  posterity.  As  Is^th  these 
Ir.uliiig  races  called  their  oldest  progenitor  (and  alsn  the  first  man) 
Ask  or  .T'.sc,  so  they  likewise  traced  the  family  of  their  kings  and 
princes  to  a  common  progenitor  of  divine  linejige,  \'»Mla,  \’^<Hlan,  VtKlen, 
(klen.  Odin,  and  likewise  panegyrised  in  their  {MHuns  the  very  same 
heris's:  for  exam]de,V(dund  (\%*land)  ;  Volse,  (Vadst*)  Volsung  ;  (Ruke 
fOivica)  ;  Signuind  ;  Skiold  (Scyld)  ;  Ilalfdan,  Healfdene;  Ubla*, 

1  ffo,  Otfa  ;  W'rmund  (\’^eremund)  ;  .lormunrek,  Kormenric  ;  llrodulf 
(Hrolf,  Rolf)  ;  Ilelge  (Halga)  etc.,  and  likewise  the  very  same  races 
of  princes  or  ]H»o])le,  for  instance,  Skioldungs  (Scvldings),  Skvlfings  ; 
Vlti  n^H  (Wvl tings)  etc. 

‘  fhe  Ijiys  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  tin*  inhabitants  of  the  North 
ire  amstructed  according  to  the  very  same  metrical  ruh>s,  with  ailiter. 
itive  verse,  and  ein]doy  the  s;ime  |HH‘tical  language,  all  which  evidently 
djowH  that  not  only  the  Lays,  but  also  the  ^asiple  of  whom  they  are 
the  remains,  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  r<s>t.  We  have,  however, 
M-aradv  any  Anglo-Saxon  (mk‘iii  of  the  heathen  time  that  U  purely 
lutrin.  The  iiiHueiice  of  ('hristianity  is  to  Ik*  disi'eriiixl  in  most  of 
them  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  some  very  an¬ 
cient  .Vnglo-Saxon  writings,  containing  chiefly  prayers,  invocations, 
•otd  religious  rites  in  hommr  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  particularly  of 
tile  Sun  and  Wcnlen,  which  were  discovertnl  A.D.  Hllf),  in  the  ruins  of 
‘ jwdace  or  temple,  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Verlamace»t4*r  or  V'^ar- 
hiif^icester  (formerly  Watdaniiuin)  were  at  tlie  siimc  time  burned  hy 
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couanoiid  uf  u  iaiiutic  ablnit.  Fi»rtumitelv  something  »»f  the  same  kind 
hx'4  Uiui  saved  in  t!»f  remote  north,  in  the  two  Kdclus  preservvd  in 
IcoLuul :  ihe.w,  as  uell  as  some  other  old  northern  and  thw 

jH»ctical  iliction,  eluculate,  in  the  clearest  manner,  im>st  of  the  olwcnre 
p.Lvi.i^cs  and  phr4iM*»  that  iKX-nr  iii  the  ancient  lava  of  the  Anjxlo-Snxom. 
.4.>  these  lavs,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  iin]M»rtant  ineniiM  for  the  ex- 
|d:uiati*»n  of  similar  old  jmrthern  relics.  'Flie  same  remark  may  lie 
ni.ulo  with  resjKVt  to  the  eldest  latvx  of  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  tlif 
inhahilanls  of  the  north,  which  mutually  elucidate  and  explain  each 
other.  Aloii^  with  the  ancient  l:\niruage,  the  ancient  law  maintained 
itself  lout{i*si  in  livlaiitl,  w  here  it  is  still,  to  a  ct*rtain  degree,  tlie  law 
of  the  huul  ;  and  therefore  it  is  tnisy  to  explain  tlie  strikin*;  phenomennn, 
that  certain  Icelandic  leuai  terms  and  phnvses  oive  the  h«»st  explfiii. 
atiiui  of  aevuTiil  obscure  terms  that  are  still  in  use  in  tlm  Knglish  lawn. 

'riiis  remuik  iiohls  msal,  in  a  still  hitrher  decree,  with  n»gard  to  tlw 
ilHiicit  of  ll»e  cuinmon  )Ks»pie  of  Kiiglaiid,  particularly  in  the  northern 
.iiul  ea^iein  dislricls  ;  for  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiar  words 
.uni  e\|iics.,itnis  there  occurring:,  complete  counterparts  ran  In*  shown 
eilher  in  the  v»ld  ih»rtheru  and  Icelandic,  or  even  in  the  mmlern  Danish, 
low  tiermau,  Smllijutlandlsh,  or  Su'eilish.  Some  of  the  Knglish 
iilioiiis  ..re  lo  Ik*  ivcogiuM*d  in  the  old  hallads,  hut  these  Imllads 
a^alu  corrc.-poiol.  In  very  many  re.s|H*cts,  witli  tin?  ancient  Danish, 
Suiill>Ii,  low  S.ivon  and  Icelandic  popular  soinrs  of  the  same  kind, 
which  can  la*  proved  to  Ik*  of  a  very  remote  luitiquity  both  in  Denmark 
aid  Iceland.  In  like  manner  the  very  same  prrMVT/i.v— partly  pre- 
''er\  in^  the  ohl  alliteration — .still  live,  its  palpable  relics  of  pa'janisn, 
ni  the  colI'HjUi.d  dialect  td  the  cmnmini  pisiple  «»f  Denmark,  \orwav, 
>’N.a  n.  Mri  Liiu,  .uul  Iceland,  and  the  siime  remark  may  Ih'  applied 
lo  ilic  iHiinukiw^  vu.slonis,  Uirvrsiuns^  sufM'nttitions.  etc.  of  liiese 

n  .tioiu.* — llejHiii,  pp.  iv.  v.,  1  iilnHliiction. 

It  ina\  not  bo  aiio^etiioi  uuiuloresiiii^  to  our  renders  if  we  now 
''Uile,  wiih  st)ino  utlouliou  to  tirdor,  a  few  t»f  the  tnuiitions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  respecting;  the  eiirlier  population  of  (treat 
DriUilu  aiul  Ireland;  and  we  .sbiill  l(ive  preeetleiiee  to  the  sister 
iNland,  ;l>  lu'iug  the  .subjeet  of  some  t>f  the  ohlest  tniditions  ot 
renu»fe  ages.  The  various  streauui  of  |>opulaUoii  wldeli  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pt  riods  ol  antiquity  have  dowed  in  a  westward  or  nortb- 
uestward  direetiou  from  the  craiUe  of  the  huuuui  nice,  are  now, 
with  almost  the  universal  eouseut  of  the  learned,  distributed  into 
rtvt  r.iees  the  Ibeiian,  the  Celtie,  the  Tentouie,  the  Selavoniau, 
aiiil  tlw  himuNh.*  I'hese  probably  set  out  on  their  waiideriugs 
ne.irly  in  the  onlor  in  whieh  they  are  here  slated,  the  earlier  mi¬ 
grations  Ikmii^  pressed  ami  driven  further  westward  by  tliose  oi 
later  <late.  I  he  honour  t)t  first  reaching  Irehuui  is  still  4lci)ated 
between  the  Iberian  and  the  Celtic  races;  the  earliest  tradition* 

.'N»nu*  'on.slilt  r  ihcM  r.n  ;ilx»ri;;incs,  u hnl  this  docs 

Moi  itlfet  the  tli5tnbulio!»  4>f  them,  which,  .i.'s  dvcidcvl  by  idcutilv  of  lumiua** 
•»!>l  ciiStoius.  r«  inuiiis  .hx  w<  h:»>c  .ctulcd.  it. 
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h<*insr  vnrv  nn<l  Imlord  inconsistent  with  each  other, 

unless  we  e#»nee<le  the  priority  in  |>olnt  of  time  of  the  Iberian 
rraHitioiis.  Nor  is  the  (liffieulty  nnieh  (iiminished  by  an  investi- 
(rati(»n  of*  the  Irish  laniriiaire,  for  while  \\\  Von  lltimboldt  lias  de- 
cidrd  that  it  is  totally  flistinanished  from  the  Iberian,  which,  of 
all  the  European  dialeets,  has  been  considered  to  possess  the 
aeare'it  resemblance  to  the  Semitic  and  Indian  families  of  luii- 
uoiat^e;  others  have  observeil  that  it  is  almost  tHjuall^'  remote 
from  thoso  which  are  nsoally  received  Jis  Celtic.  On  this  account 
IV»res«»or  Moms  of  I  leidelheri^,  in  \\\h  (ifsrhirhfc  des  Undvnthntnn 
im  ihWdUrhn}  Evrnmt^  followin|i2^  in  the  steps  of  Adelini^,  in  his 
eoosidrrs  it  ns  a  liistinct  dialect  betw(»en  the  Iherian 
and  the  Cimbrie,  and,  jml^inir  on  pbilolopcal  principles  alone, 
both  Adelini^  ami  be  regard  tlie  Irish,  not  only  its  Cidts,  but  as, 
with  their  Scottish  off-^ets,  the  only  pure  Celts,  and  the  Hritons 
as  a  p«'o]do  of  ('eltie  mdi^in,  adulterated  by  a  ini^nitioii  from  tiic 
reiitonic  rare  of  tbe  (’iinbri  or  Hel^.  'Fhis  view  certainly  re¬ 
ceives  some  eonntenanee  from  the  d(*Mii^nation  ‘  Cymri,*  n'taiiicd 
Sy  the  imMh’rn  M’elsh,  and  we  think  the  ]>hil()lo^ical  ar^iiineiit 
entitled  to  attention;  bnt  Dr.  Mone  liimself  acknowledges  that 
the  tf'stimony  wheri'hy  the  Irish  mieht  support  their  natioiud  tra¬ 
ditions  in  favonr  of  an  Iherian  origin  are  unknown  to  him  ;  and 
aildn,  with  a  consideration  worthy  of  his  learning:  ‘it  may  very 
‘  well  l»(',  that  from  the  resources  of  their  ancient  poetry,  testi- 

•  monies  v(»ry  important  in  this  respect  riii^'lit  be  prmluced, 

‘  whereby  tlie  (icrman  view,  which  refers  the  whole  ease  to  phi- 

•  Inloiriojil  dfu'ision,  would  in  many  respects  be  materially  altered.* 
I)iir>t  we  interfen*  in  a  strife  so  wei;jlity  and  so  obscure,  we 
^hoidd  certainly  declare  ourselves  in  favour  of  the  Iberian  origin, 
which  has  not  only  tlie  support  of  Tacitus,  but  of  other  uutlio- 
rifit's :  the  ‘  llistoria  Hrittoiium,*  of  Nennius,  for  instance,  who 
wrote  in  tlie  sixth  century,  and  who  e.x|iressly  sjiys  (p.  52  of  the 
I^mdon  edition,  publisiied  in  IH2(t)  ‘  Sic  mihi  periti  S€ott4irum 
‘  nuiieiavenint.’  'The  siiine  author  also  asserts  (p.  .Vk  of  the  same 
work )  that  he  has  taken  the  genealogies  of  the  'I'eutunic  races, 

*  nntiifnis  lihris  iiostroruin  veleruiii;’  and  adds,  ‘liaiic  peritiam 

*  didicimus  tx  truditlofu  vtUnwi,*  Mucii  an  authority,  as  Mone 
histly  ol>si»rves,  is  not  t*)  be  rejected  ;  and  our  readers,  we  take 
^or  granted,  an*  aware  the  S<uft\  or  Sn^iti,  whom  he  mentions 
denote  tin*  Irish,  from  whom  the  designation  passed  to  the  modern 
Votch,  hy  means  of  their  numeroas  descents  in  the  west  of 
•'Votlaiid.*  'The  matter  must,  however,  he  considered  as  still 
<nh  judict\  though  there  appears  l4»  us  nothing  more  dilficuit  in 

It  t’lirious  ciiouj^h  to  ol>6crve  that,  ucconlin^  to  tlw  l«*Rliii»ony  of 
N’vniaw  (the  Ntimius  above  mentioned),  tlic  ilesl^natiou  of  the  Si’oU  did 
^ot  orijriiiate  in  Irehuid.  This  old  historian  jjpeaks  of  three  migrations  of  the 
into  Ireland  out  of  Spain. 
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the  ikUL>pi>iuUoii  that  in  Ireland  the  first  imported  Themn  dialeef 
shauld  fk*  obliterated  by  repeated  (eltic  invasions,  than  in  the  fact 
that  in  Knj^laiui  the  pure  or  eornint  Celtic  of  the  Welsh,  he  it 
which  it  may,  has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  victorious  iu- 
curHions  of  tlie  Jules,  SiLXons,  and  Anjfles.  'Fhe  cases  are  pa¬ 
rallel  in  every  j»urtictilar. 

As  to  Hritani  nieiinwhilc,  the  first  lifting  of  the  veil  in  the 
juices  of  eslablishtsl  history  discovers  the  south,  south-western, 
and  middle  |MirUi  of  what  is  now  called  En«r|and  in  the  possession 
ot  the  ancieiU  Hriums,  a  people  of  C'eltic  orifipn,  who  had  come 
i)ver  from  Ciaul ;  and  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
the  Hiiuie  country  in  the  occupation  of  the  Helofje  of  Teutonie 
t)rl4{in.  lA»r  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Julius  (':esar.  Hefore 
this  discovery,  however,  ;uul,  for  au{rht  that  we  can  tell,  at  no  loufr 
interval  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hritons  in  the  south,  the  extreme 
north  aiui  iiorLii-ettslern  parts  of  the  island  were  entered  hy  the 
So.iniiiiuivlan  or  northern  branch  of  the  I'eiitonic  race.  'These 
M'lilers  arc  the  l*icls  ot  Hritisli  historv\'*  and  their  settlement, 
whicii  supjKiSes  the  prmr  iwcupatiou  of  Ireland  hy  the  (elts,  was 
^•roi)ably  mmju  toUowetl  by  the  iniirnitionH,  to  which  we  have  al- 
rc.uly  referred,  t)f  the  Celtic  Irish  to  the  westeni  coasts  of  .Scot¬ 
land.  Cpon  tiie  t|Ui*siioii  of  the  pure  or  mixed  character  of  the 
C'elfic  popuhilioji  of  Hritiuii,  it  is  oulv  rierht  to  adduce,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  view  propoM.Hl  by  Adeluiuf,  the  statements  ot  l)r. 
IViu’luud,  one  of  the  iiio>L  disiiut^uished  critical  iiivcstig’ators  of 
Celtic  litcraiuie  in  our  i»wn  or  any  other  country.  This  eminent 
wilier,  in  lu>  work  iui  the  ea>ieni  ori9:iii  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
iuonL  distincii)  suiie^  20)  that  •  Adcluiijr,  wdio  lias  been  fol- 
‘  lowed  in  tills  paiueukir  by  many  ioreii^ii  writers,  iias  (onimitted 
‘  //it  t/'iw  oi  su[>|ioj>in^  ihe  \\  elsii  tonu^ue  to  be  descendant  trom 
‘  the  lani^uaije  of  the  ileli^ie,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Celtae. 
‘  who  inhabited  the  central  ptuLs  of  Ciaul,  and,  as  it  is  •r'enerailv 
*  suppos’d,  of  llriudn.’  lie  then  adrLs,  in  expiaiiation  of  this 
error,  ‘a  want  ot  acee^s  to  infonnauon  respeciiiii;  the  Celtic  dia- 
.  leets,  ha'^  pri  vented  the  learned  men  of  Cennauy  from  forminif 


On  iiiis  poim  tin«l  in  ihc  lnto»kuouun  lo  ilic  Danish  Society’s  lle}>oit 
lilt  ti»ll>'winjj  intcresiiu';;  confinnatiun  from  buUi  Seaiuiina^iaii  ami  CeUic 
..roe'.:  ‘  to  tiie  most  ancient  liorolc  poimis  of  llic  Sc'oilUh  iliirh- 

i-ijolcrs  (in  tl  ioiditin*’  u]iioh  imich  li,;jht  is  to  he  obtained  from  northern 
u-oes)  the  attaoks  nf  the  northnu  n^  t>n  S^'otland,  before  ihcj  a  firm 
f  M  there,  wt  re  ehietiv  ni.’olr  from  the  Orkn*  \%hicli  from  time  iinme- 
oiorial  st'ein  to  Ija.  U  rn  inh.ytntr«l  hv  people  of  Scamlinavlaii  oriCun  Dr.  John 
^  iuiiesmi’s  masi(  rl\  pbiloU>ijicMl  invest ip\th>ns  have  proved,  that  the  aneicut 
i  owhuid  Scoteh  — a.ul.  -cnerally  s|H'ak»n};,  the  eollotpilrd  dialect  of  Seoilami 
>  noire  freipienily  to  l>e  traced  to  Northern  than  to  An^lo-Saxou  sources. 
Mr.  Uobi'rt  Jamieson  has  pro\ed  a  similar  n  <nlt,  in  r**spcct  to  tlie  remarkable 
..dinitv,  Inith  and  iioetre.  uhieh  prt  vai!«  lH.’twcea  the 

o  .1  iHnish  liall.uiC— Keport.  p.  vl..  Introilnction. 
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•  rorroot  opinions  on  their  relwtion*  to  each  otiier ;  iind  hence  it 
‘  liH*  Hfi^en  th«t  thi^  deportment  in  the  hiatory  of  laii^iui|{^e^--^ 

‘  whirh  hn^  been  principally  invostij^ated  by  Ciernmii 

<  uTitcr"  Mill  remains  but  impcrteotly  elucidated.’ 

\Vc  hove  thus  endeovonred  to  ^ive  a  oiimmarv'  view  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ««onrces  whencf'  the  1  British  Islands  were  peopled  l>efore  the 
|{ofnon  invasion;  the  inroods  of  the  Jiiti^,  Saxoiitu  und  Aii^lea 
were  <*onseqiient  on  their  abandonment  of  Hritaiu.  llie  Report 
[x'fon'  ns  opens  severol  interesting;  hints  res|H*etiii^  theHubsequeiit 
intercourse  mnifttoifted  between  the  Hritish  lolaiidH  luid  the  cuuii- 
iries  pcoph'd  by  the  Scotniinavion  and  Teutonic  tril>eti,  of  which 
^ome  appear  to  snpf>ly  very  valuable  inati^rialH  t)f  liiatorical  iiivea- 
fij^tion.  The  relationship  of  I  )an  to  A nctuU  therefore,  imiv  be 
considered  to  be  of  very  j^eat  advantafre  to  such  nio<lerii  liritoim 
as  are  disposed  to  <'j»rrv  their  researches  into  the  primitive  iiii»tory 
of  their  beloved  h'atherland  up  to  the  i lives ti^tioii  of  the  earliest 
leifcndarv  and  historical  sources ;  and,  on  this  account,  we  ac- 
kaowledirc  that  we  hail  the  appeanincc  of  this  Danish  Report 
with  decided  Mitisfaction.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  published  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  but  merely  printed  for  distribution 
amoTu^  the  Knirlisb  nnd  American  inemliers  of  the  Society  of 
Xorthern  Antiquaries;  but,  jus  amon(i;  these,  it  will  be  probable 
that  some  of  our  nuKt  indefati^ible  Rritish  antiquaries  will 
from  tinu^  to  time  be  numbered,  we  hope  that  the  hints  thas 
comniuniaiti^l  to  them  will  not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  public. 
Fo  us  it,  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  perusal  of  the  )»apers  we 
have  s(»en,  that  the  eelebnited  library  of  Copeiiha^^en,  whicli,  in 
;uiditinn  its  4.0(l,(MMl  printed  volumes,  comprises  MSS., 

luauy  of  tliem  illustrative  of  northern  history,  places  at  the  dis- 
j>os;d  of  the  literati  of  the  Swiety  the  means  ol  thr4»win^  much 
additional  li^ht  over  the  history  of  (ireat  Rritaln  ami  Irclaml. 
Ind<*(»d,  its  w’e  hav«’  already  said,  the  Report  Indore  us  conUuns 
many  interesting  y^limpsr^s  of  such  li^ht.  VN  e  believe  tlrat  the 
tollowintf  repn*sentation  of  the  prtij'iess  of  Christianity  northward 
will  be  reinirded  as  an  instance  of  the  kind : — 

'  The  p’eati^st  and  iiu>ht  iin)K>riHut  reacthui  which  the  inhuhiUuiU  of 
Hritiiin  exerted  on  the  north,  was  that  which  iiuuifested  iuidf  ut  the 
introductifui  or  ditfiisiou  of  Christianity,  in  the  C4>uutries  iuluihited  by 
natives  of  Seaiidiiiavian  origin.  Anglo-Saxon  inissionarics  converti'd 
a  grixit  {Mirtiou  of  tlie  continental  Saxons  and  of  the  Frisians,  and,  t(» 
the  i>est  of  our  knowledge,  it  was  they  who  tirst  scattered  abruaii  tin* 
'***e«is  of  Christianity  among  the  Danes.  It  is  true,  the  Germajis  have 
the  inerit  of  Denmark's  tirst  formal  trausiliun  to  Christianity,  hut  iu 
?4*neral  ditlusitm  among  the  people,  must,  without  doubt,  he  ascrilitMl 
to  that  ifitimate  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  institutions,  which 
the  Danes,  chieliy  during  the  reign  of  (.'anute  the  Great,  aeqnired  by 
iueans  of  tlnir  douiiniou  and  siijourn  in  England.  On  tluH  occasion 
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many  Britiah  mijwicmiinefi,  monks.  priestR,  and  prelates,  ciime  to  Den. 
mark,  and  labourt'd  faithfully  in  their  voaition,  not  confininjr  their  ex. 
ertions  to  that  country  alone,  but  occasionally  extending  them  over 
the  whole  Scandinavian  north.  Next  to  Canute,  the  Knglishmtn 
William  (who  was  first  his  chancidlor  and  chaplain,  hut  afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Swein,  Bishop  of  Roi^skilde)  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  c<»nducting  the  great  work.  Swein  governed 
the  kingdtiin,  and  Willhun  the  church,  during  the  entire  period  of 
lliirty  years,  and  both  died,  nearly  t»n  the  same  day,  in  the  year  107i 
Tlie  ('atheilral  of  !h»eskilde,  to  this  day  <me  of  Denmark's  noblest 
architectund  ornaments,  wa.s  first  built  by  them,  though  not  entirely 
completed  until  a  succeeding  age.  It  was  from  England  that  Norway 
rwivtnl  the  first  gi»rm  of  (liristianity.  It  was  there  that  Ilacon,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Norway,  commenciHi  and  finished  bis  educathm, 
during  the  |HTi<Kl  from  lKi7  to  1M53,  though  he  failed  in  his  effort  to 
estahlisli  his  own  faith  among  his  sulijects.  His  Iwother  Eric  also, 
whom  he  Imd  driven  from  the  throne,  t*mbraced  the  Christiiui  faith, 
and  dietl  as  ruler  of  Ntirthumberland,  alsnit  95*2.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  insignificant  islets  of  Scilly  to  kindle  for  Norway  that  light  which 
was  thence  io  bo  ditfus^Hl  over  the  remotest  north.  The  expatriated 
Niirvvegian  ]irinci‘  and  sciuking,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England  by  the  name  t)f  Aidaf,  received  baptism  in  these  isles 
A. II.  91K1 ;  three  years  after  that  he  overnm  nil  Norway,  and  in  four  mtire, 
or  priHrist*!)*  at  the  ctaupletion  of  the  first  millennium  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  he  intriHluciHl  Christianity  not  only  there,  but  also  in  Iceland, 
where,  however,  wime  British  and  Irish  Christians  had  previously 
livisl  and  lalmriHl  ;  he  alwi  intraluced  it  into  the  Fiirb  Isles  and  into 
the  remote  (treenland.  Fnim  Kngl’.ind  Olaf  took  along  with  him,  in 
mldition  to  other  clergymen,  his  cliief  court  priest  and  Bishop,  Sig^'ard 
or  Sigiird  (also  (ralltHl  Sigfretl,  and  John,  or  Johaniu*s),  who  not  only 
c»mtributisl  much  to  the  conversion  of  N<»rway,  but  also  of  Swe<len. 
For  Jiseiirly  as  the  year  1(KH),  he  convertcnl  and  Iwptized  his  sovereign’s 
bnither.iiulaw*,  U<»gnv;ild  Ulfson,  the  ruler  <»f  West  (fothland,  and 
HuliMH)uently,  after  the  dnith  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  he  converted  Olaf 
KriciMin,  king  of  Sweden,  alsmt  the  year  IfKWl,  and  at  that  |H*ri(Kl  and 
afterwards  many  other  Swinles.  The  Bishop  (rrimkel  (or  (irimketel) 
who,  along  with  King  Olaf  Ilaraldson  (decetised  A.ii,  1030)  completed 
the  ctmversion  of  Nonvay,  and  promulgated  the  first  ecclesiiustical  law 
fur  it  and  for  Icvl.ind,  was  %Sigurd’»  nephew  and  also  an  Englishman.* — 
Be|»ort,  pp.  viii.  ix.,  Intnaluction. 

\\  itluuit  entering  with  too  severe  a  scrutiny  into  the  character 
of  the  C  hrlstmnity  thus  disseminated,  it  must  at  leiist  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Ih'  a  much  iH'tter  religion  than  the  Scandinavian  pa- 
gmiisin ;  iuid  to  ns  as  Englishmen,  it  is  we  must  acknowledge, 
uuitter  ot  devout  thankfulness  to  Cvod,  that  in  those  earlv  as  w'cll 
as  in  UM*se  nuire  recent  timi's  he  has  permitted  our  favoured 
land  to  send  forth  the  light  of  his  most  precious  (tospel. 

I  he  mcthcNls  whereby  the  Society  pursues  its  principal  object 
of  illustrating  the  hisuiry*  of  the  northern  nations,  may  Iw,  in  a 
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mea<iure,  jud^i^ed  of  from  the  contents  of  the  Report  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  from  the  introduction  to  which  we  have 
jielecUnl  the  preceding  extracts.  This  comprises : — 

‘I.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ireland.  By  Professor  N.  M.  Petersen,  pp.  1 — 17. 

<  11.  An  Essay  on  the  Stone  Implements  of  the  Pagan  Northmen, 
pp.  ld--39. 

<  III.  The  Runamo  Inscription,  pp.  .39 — 48. 

*  IV"^.  Account  of  some  Bronze  Antiquities  found  in  the  island  of 
Fyen.  up.  48 — 5.3, 

‘  y,  A  remarkahle  Bronze  Axe-luunnier.  pp.  53,  54. 

‘\T.  Valuable  Collection  of  Gold  Antiquities  found  in  Fyen.  pp. 
54-59. 


‘VII.  Northern  Gold  Oriuiments  from  the  Pagan  times,  pp.  59 — 


()0. 

‘  Vm.  Account  of  some  Scandinavian  Chessmen,  pp.  GO — 81. 

‘  IX.  A  Dissertation  on  the  RutliwcU  Obelisk,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Runes.  By  Professor  Finn  IMagnuson.'*  pp.  81 — 188, 


Engravings,  exceedingly  well  executed  in  copper,  are  given  of 
tlie  implements  in  stone  and  bronze,  as  well  as  of  the  golden  or¬ 
naments  and  chessmen.  'Ehc  article  on  the  last-mentioned  cu¬ 
riosities  is  professedly  designed  as  a  supplement  to  ‘  the  very 
‘  erudite  and  interesting  description  of  them  by  Sir  Frederick 
*  Madden,  in  tlie  24th  volume  of  the  Ahch.iiologia,  published 
‘  hy  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Lornlon.'  We  must  allow  our¬ 
selves  one  extmet  from  this  curious  and  amusing  paper,  in  illus- 
tnition  of  the  light  which  such  discoveries,  unimportant  us  they 
may  seem  to  some,  are  adapted  to  shed  upon  the  intercourse  of 
ancient  nations. 

‘  Those  versed  in  Scandinavian  history  need  no  ulterior  pniof  of 
the  game  of  chess  having  been  known  in  Europe  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  instead  of  being  brought  thither  as  some  of  the  old  French 
UTiters  have  asserted,  after  that  epocli  ;  and  for  those  who  are  not 
thus  familiar  with  the  history  of  tlu*  north,  it  would  he  still  a  work 
of  supererogation  here  to  adduce  the  many  evidences  to  that  fiict  that 
arc  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Sagas,  this  having  been  already  so  ably  done 
hy  Sir  Fredk.  Madden  (/.  c.).  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  citing  but  one  more  conclusive  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  testimony 
furnished  hy  a  fact  recorded  in  a  yet  unpublished  portion  of  tlie  cele¬ 
brated  Norwegian  historian,  Gerhard  Schiinning’s  accouut  of  his  travels. 
That  writer  suites,  to  wit,  that  ‘  in  aliarrow  at  V^estreroineu,  at  Ilede- 
niark,  iii  the  now  diocese  of  Christiania,  has  been  found  a  com|)lete 


*  Wc  arc  iuforau'd,  in  a  note  to  this  tabic,  that,  from  p.  1  to  138,  tho  Uc- 
l>ort  \vj4s  translated  from  the  Danish  by  the  late  O.  O.  Afacdougal,  Ksq.,  and 
till*  rnnainder  hy  John  M‘Cnnl,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  both  members  of  the 
Society. 
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'nJi  of  clitfttunien,  wrapt  tip  in  a  piw  of  silken  stuff  almost  rotten, 
wbich  are  suitl  to  kave  l)een  transmitted  to  the  royal  museum  of  arts 

111  tlie  yt!W  I  Tilt).*  The  silken  stuff,  we  may  safely  take  for  panted. 
Maa,  at  tlie  remote  iH'riml  here  referred  to,  brought  fn>m  the  K;wt,  rii 
tlie  Hrauiitine  empire,  or  Russia — and  perhaps  the  chess-men  too  came 
uitli  it. 

‘  We  cannot  enter  liere  on  an  investipition  of  the  opinions  rnter- 
talnetl  by  tarious  antiquaries,  :u  to  whether  the  «;ame  of  chess  is  «f 
(’hitieae,  Indian.  Persian,  Arabian,  K^ryptian,  or  Byrantine  oripn. 
What  we  have  in  view  at  present  is  the  single  point,  that  it  was  in 
use  luul  vii|nie  in  Scandinn%Ha  in  the  heathen  times.  For  the  rest, 
tlie  intMi  umlenvent  v  irions  chamjes,  in  respect  both  of  form  and  name, 
suliHeqiieiitiv  to  the  Christian  era,  a  cirnimstnnce  to  he  ascribed  to  the 
Nwiliuieii’s  then  more  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  as  well  as, 
iiMire  espevially,  to  their  makinir  it  a  branch  of  indnstrv,  after  their 
ilisctwery  and  ci»ioiii2ation  of  (Greenland,  to  manufacture  chcsts-men  of 
wairmwtusks,  with  a  view  to  seiidini;  them  abroad  as  presents,  or  for 
tlm  pnr|ssa*a  of  traffic,  and  the  ohlitration  this  imposed  on  them  to  pve 
tianu  tlie  forms  that  hap|)ene<l  to  lie  most  in  use  in  the  foreiCTi  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  they  thus  hud  intercourse/ — Report,  pp.  f>H,  f>R. 

I  hu  piece  of  silk  referreti  to,  in  w  hich  the  chcssinen  were  tied 
u\H  would  seem  to  be  the  Tafipufi^^  a  bafif  which  was  used«  not 
oiiiv  u»  kt*ep  tiie  men,  but  proliabiy  idso  for  playintr  the  irame. 

1  his  at  least  is  tite  use  to  w  hich  it  both  has  l>een  and  still  is  ap- 
plicil  by  liie  Arabs,  w’ho  wrap  up  their  men  in  a  pitHse  of  stuff 
nuule  of  didereiiiiy  csiloured  patches,  so  us  to  be  capable  of  servinfif 
:u»  a  biiaid  or  table. 

I  tie  j^okien  oniameiils,  wiiich  are  described  and  figured,  are 
liiKWricaily  valuable,  priiiei(>aliy  as  they  illustrate  the  connexion 
ot  tlie  ^^^wiulavu4ll  p:u(aiis  with  the  Uoinaii  empire.  Such 
iHunuixious  bi'tweeu  Uie  empire  and  uncivilized  nations  have  been 
l»*i»  otleu  overlooked,  aiul  seem  even  to  have  lieeii  unsuspected  by 
Muuc  very  distil »^;ul»hed  historuuis,  although  of  such  importance, 
tiuu  Sir  FraucLH  Palgrave,  ‘after  having  long  investigated  the 
‘  Uui  subject,*  \n\s  e.xpri  sscd  his  oplidoii,  ‘  that  there  is  no  fiossibie 
‘  uio\lc  ut  exlubiung  the  slates  of  western  Christemlom  in  their 
‘  Uuc  aspect,  unless  we  consider  them  as  arising  out  of  the  do- 
*  uunioii  of  the  Ca^^ars.*  Now',  tiiough  tiie  Se-audiiiaviuii  nations, 
w  hich  remained  uusubdueti,  do  not  fiiil  under  prt*cisely  the  same 
oitegory  a«»  these  western  sUites,  vet  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
>tuileiif  of  iiistor\ ,  that  the  iiivesUgiitioii  of  the  nature  iuul  extent 
of  such  inlcriMursi*  is  of  very  great  moment,  when  once  the 
rvisu’uce  of  it  luis  Ix'cii  a'^certauied.  In  this  rt*spect  these  or- 
uaiueuts  must  Ih'  eousldered  highly  valuable.  I'ney  idso  offer 
orobablc  e\ideucea>  to  the  lime  when  the  use  of  coined  money 
H^ui  to  supersede  the  weighing  out  or  cutiiiur  off*  of  pieces  of 
precious  meuil  for  jmymcnts  in  the  north. 

Phe  stiHic  implements  discovered  priiicipaily  consist  of  whet- 
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atoned — flat,  clnhformcHi,  or  rounded  oflF  at  theeiida;  quoiiui — 
without  heads,  ounitorm  at  both  ends,  or  aquare — round,  or  aharp- 
headed ;  chisels  and  ^ou^es  of  different  simpeii  and  aiaea ;  knives 
or  lance  heads  of  flint  or  homatonc ;  flint  creacenta ;  flint-flakea 
and  arrow  heads — trilateral,  lanceolate,  or  heart  aiiaped ;  arrow 
heads  of  bone,  with  bits  of  flint  let  in  alon^  their  t^ea ;  axes 
and  axc-hanimers~s<pmre  backed,  bulge  heaiied,  boat-sTiaped,  or 
kn4d>-headed,  wdth  peinlulous  edge  ;  liammers  of  different  forms ; 
and  slings,  Hhnttle-st4)ncs,  4lirks  anchors,  corn-crushers,  touch- 
st4>nes,  ^^c.  These,  and  tiic  bronze  antiquities,  some  of 
which  ar4'  perfectly  unique,  give  considerable  insight  into  Scan¬ 
dinavian  customs.  Hut  we  must  for  a  moment  leave  the  Report 
[)eforr  us,  in  order  to  extract  from  tlie  account  of  the  Society’s 
Annual  Meeting  for  ISH5,  a  sliort  description  of  one  of  tlie  So- 
ciet\"*s  investigations.  Tliis  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
nuethods  by  which  antique  remains  are  occasionally  brought  to 
light,  along  uith  the  credentials  of  their  progressive  antiquity. 

Mn  cUwiiigtlw  fountiiiii  uf  St.  Juhii,  at  Riieskilde,  fruiii  the  umd 
and  tiltli  wliich  had  C4ill4'cted  for  m^veral  centuries,  an4l  had  rioeii  t4>  the 
h4»ieht  of  twenty  feet,  a  quantity  4)f  4»bjectH  Imve  l»een  discovered,  which 
had  l»een  surcessively  l4ist,  an4i  which  evidently  lieloiig  t4>  very  different 
pericslii.  They  are  principally  vetuads  of  clay,  frequently  of  unknown 
forma,  an4l  vessels  of  copjwr  and  bronze.  Tlie  objects  fouud  in  the 
upper  layers  an*  alni4)Kt  nnKlern  ;  among  tiiest'  there  is  the  lid  of  a 
coffee-p4>t ;  but,  as  the  iiiveHtigutioii  gt»t  nearer  to  the  lH>ttom,  the 
forms  an4l  materials  4>f  the  4dijects  vurie4l  Ui4»re  and  uion*,  until  it  was 
evident  that  tlutse  last  di8C4»vereil  were  relics  of  P«igun  tiuws.  Bronze 
vesHels,  for  instance,  were  dlsctwered,  similar  in  ftirm  and  material  t4> 
th<Mi(»  of  the  sacred  cups  4)f  those  ages ;  and  clay  vessels  similar  t4>  the 
pagan  urns.  A  bone  comb  was  also  fimnd,  made  exactly  like  th4>s4^ 
which  are  dug  up  in  the  pagan  tumuli,* 

Stance  Annuellef  p.  4. 

Of  all  tlic  articles  com  prised  in  the  Report,  however,  the  moHt 
interesting,  are  uiK{uestionablv  l^rofessor  Petersen’s  Exposition 
ot  the  oldest  Icelandic  and  \orwegian  Accounts  of  Ireland, 
illustrated  by  a  very  beautiful,  though  minute  map,  rcpreseJtting 
itH  earliest  divisions,  and  the  two  by  Professor  t  inn  Maguuson 
on  ilie  Runaino  Inscription,  and  the  Ruth  well  Obelisk,  llie 
history  of  interpretation  is  perhaps  as  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  fate  of  the  inscription  just  mentioned,  as  by  any  specimen 
which  can  be  adduce<i.  Our  readers  will  excuse  the  lei^h  of 
the  following  extract  relating  to  it,  as  well  fur  the  lessons  it  sug¬ 
gests,  as  the  information  which  It  conveys. 

'This  iuscriptiun,  cut  in  the  surface  of  a  Hat  r4Kk  at  a  place  called 
Hoiiy,  between  Carlsliumu  aud  Kuuain4»,  in  Bleklug,  a  province  now 
of  Sweden,  but  formerly  of  Denmark,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and, 
to  tlie  best  of  our  kiuiw  ledge,  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  all 
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tli«  N«vth,  ihouich,  in  ai  far  iw  regards  its  canti^nts,  that  of  which  lesit 
has  hitherto  been  known.  Mention  wa«  first  made  of  it  by  8ax« 
ttraniuialicut,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ilistoria  I^nirn,  v|>eaki  of 
the  ruck  in  question  as  an  tiftia  meantihu*  ntprt^  rnirandii  lUerarum 
mUU  tHierMtiHcia,  lUid  states  that  kinp  Waldemar  the  First  (t»r  the 
(ireat,  who  was  contenijKirury  with  him,  and  whase  reijjii  extended 
fr«»m  1157  to  lldiJ),  sent  some  emissaries  thither,  skilled  in  Runic 
lore,  for  the  puqnise  of  reading  the  inscription,  and  cutting  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  it  on  Hofiie  small  wooden  sticks  (virgulis  quUmsdam),  ns  also 
that  think*  men  returned  without  having  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission,  re|k»rting  that  they  had  fuind  the  characters  of  the  in¬ 
scription  (or  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  which  it  was  cut),  partly  so 
much  worn  away  by  fretpient  p:issage  of  ]H*destrians  over  it,  and  ]>artly 
so  imirh  tilltHi  up  with  soil,  that  it  \vas  impossible  for  them  to  make 
it  out.  It  is  ttpjHU’ent  hence  that  the  inscription  had  sustained  such 
injury  a.s  to  have  l)ec*»ine  in  part  illegible,  :ls  early  ns  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  if  not  still  earlier;  though  this,  in  all  probability,  uim  imt  so 
nuicii  Uie  result  of  frequent  passage  over  it  by  ]>ecU‘strians,  as  Saxo  in- 
tinmti*H,  or  of  its  expisun*  to  the  air  and  weather,  as  the  work  of 
huintui  hands.  For  oOO  yi‘ars  after  this  mission  of  king  Waldemar’s, 
no  farther  attempt  to  decipher  the  inscription  appears  to  have  lK?en 
made.  At  length,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Ole  \V^»rm  (Olaus  Wor- 
inius),  who  Wiu*  then  enpiged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  Ids  great 
work,  the  MoHumenUt  Danica,  sent  bis  amanuensis  to  the  spot,  alsmt 
IfUR,  with  a  like  intent.  No  lH*tter  fortune,  however,  attended  him 
tiuui  had  cnm  iunl  the  eth'rts  of  his  ])redeivss«iT8,  and  even  the  drawing 
furninhed  hy  him  of  the  rt»ck  (vid.  Mon.  Dan.)  served  but  to  give  a 
very  fidsi*  idi*a  of  its  as|K*ct.  The  ill  success,  meanw'hile,  of  Worm, 
dill  n«»t  discmmigi*  later  antiijuaries  from  following  his  example,  and 
Runnino  wits  visited,  acc<»rdingly,  by  Biiirner  alsnit  1720,  5Iiitzell  in 
I#  17,  I^angeU'k  and  Abildgiuird  in  17^3,  Hilfeling  in  1777»  Sjolnirg 
in  171^.  and  others,  none  of  wiiom,  how’ever,  w'ere  fortunate  enough 
to  throw  any  light  uimui  the  subject.  At  length,  in  lH05,  it  was 
visittnl  hy  the  ci'lebrated  M,  F.  Areiult,  of  Altona,  an  antupiary,  the 
fame  of  wh«»e  pilgrimages  on  bnit,  to  many  other  like  monuments  of 
uutiqulty.  Is  known  thnmglmut  all  Kuroja*,  and  who,  on  iius]>ection  of 
the  one  in  question,  iloclared  tlmt  the  much  talked  of  inscriptifm  'vas 
in  r%*ality  nothing  more  than  a  Iusm*  nalurWf  the  iiiarks  w'hich  had  lieen 
lakeu  Ik*  artiticial  characters  lK*ing  merely  accidental  fissures  and 
scriUdu's  in  the  nick.  From  that  date,  the'«>piiiion  of  Arendt  became 
the  prevailing  one,  while  the  very  few  who  inclined  to  entertain  a 
tlilferv'ul  view  ot  the  subjv*ct,  c;une  to  the  couclusion,  that  all  hope 
of  ever  di'ciplu.'ring  the  remains  of  what  they  still  considered  the  in- 
'k.Tiplitm,  was  vain.  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  it  occurred  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  Zealand,  Dr,  P.  K.  ^liiller,  who  purjxwed  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  i*tlition  of  Saxo,  to  have  this  interesting  monument  once 
ittoce  investigated,  and,  with  this  view,  to  ask  the  a^-operatioii  of  the 
Hoyal  Siicieiy  of  Sciences,  which  leuriied  iNidy,  entering  xvith  ardour 
into  his  views,  iie|HiUHi  three  of  its  members,  i^rofessors  MoUiech, 
MagnuMMi,  and  Furchhammer,  to  rt*piiir  to  Bleking  for  the  purpose* 
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Thesf  gt'iitloiiuMi,  iicc<»rdingly,  in  execution  of  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  ciirefully  exiimint»d,  on  the  l4th  and  Ifith  of  July,  the 

nick  in  question,  which  they  found  to  be  ii  fiat  moss  of  gnuiite-gneitw, 
iutem'Cted  hy  u  vein  of  hinstone,  (or  black  Trupn)  in  which  the 
marks  adverted  to  occur — hh  well  jih  these  marks  themselvt*s,  whicli 
tliey  decided  to  lie  veritable  characters  pr<Hluced  by  artificial  means, 
tlioujrh  blended  here  and  there  with  accidental  cracks  and  fissim^s  that, 
at  first  view,  seenuMl  not  unlike,  but  on  closer  invt»stigation  were 
flcjirlv  distinjrnishable  from  them.  The  artist  m  Ik>  had  accom]mnied 
the  commission  from  (^n>enhaJ^en,  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
whole  vein  of  whinstone  (which  was  fonnerly  rt^irdcd  by  some  per- 
'sons  as  artificial,  ami  as  intended  to  represent  the  figure  of  a  snake) 
and  of  the  characters  tracisl  u]am  it,  characters  which  were  jierceived 
at  once  to  Ik*  H lines,  though  it  was  found  imiamsible  to  deci])her  them 
u|sni  the  spot.  Having  so  far  succeeiled  in  the  object  of  their  excur. 
Nion,  the  commissioners  returned  to  ('o|HUihageu,  and  Pmfessor  Mag* 
niiMin,  on  whom  es|H*cially  devolved  the  charge  of  inter^ireting,  if  mis- 
sihle,  the  inscription,  ajiplii^l  himself  t4i  the  task.  Notwithstanuing 
his  utmost  efforts,  however,  a  |H*riod  of  ten  months  elapsinl  during 
which  he  made  no  progress  towards  its  accompli.shmeut,  and  it  is 
innsissible  to  say  how  long  its  comjdetion  might  have  la'en  delayed, 
hau  it  not  fortunatelv  occurred  to  him,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  H134,  to 
attemjit  reading  the  inscription  backwards,  that  is  from  right  to  left, 
instead  of  in  tlie  usual  way  from  left  to  right,  upon  which  he  made 
out  at  once,  with  ])erfect  ease,  the  first  uxird  of  it,  luid  in  less  than 
two  hours'  time  the  whole.  The  inscription  was  found  to  lie  in  the 
Old.northern,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Icidandic  tongue,  iukI  (as 
much  of  it  as  had  survived  the  ravages  of  time)  in  reguhir  alliterative 
vers4»  of  the  sort  cuIIihI  Furnyrdkala^  or  Starkadharlafi — from  the 
circumstance  of  Starkadur,  or  StaTkodder  the  Old,  lieing  held  to  Imve 
coni]Mised  in  tliat  measure  a  ]M>em  of  which  Saxo  has  given  some  ex. 
IrsictH,  on  the  battle  of  llruavalle,  shortly  previous  to  which  battle  it 
must  have  bi*eu  that  the  inscription  here  in  question  was  cut  in  the 
rock  at  Uunamo.’ — He^iort,  ])p.  3il — 43. 

Our  readers  will  now  doubtless  be  interested  to  read  the  in¬ 
scription  itself,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Professor  Magnuson. 


‘  Hildkkin  rkckivkd  [inherited]  tiik  Kingdom 
‘  Gari)  irKWKD  OUT.  [these  characters], 

‘Ole  TOOK  the  Oath  [of  fealty  to  Ilildekin] 

‘  Odin  Consecrate  these  Hunks  ! 

‘  May  Hing  get 
‘  A  Fall  on  the  MpuLo  ! 

‘  Elves  Gods  of  Fidelity 
‘  Ole  hate. 

‘  Odin  and  Frey 

*  And  the  Askr-race 
‘  Destroy — Destroy 

*  Our  Enemies  ! 
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*  Geant  to  IIarald 
‘  A  Great  Victoet  !  ’ — Report,  p.  44. 

I'rom  the  expbuiation  sfiven  of  thi*  inneription  by  the  Pfo. 
teMor,  we  learn  that  all  the  ]>er«ons  whose  names  are  mentiiinH 
111  it,  except  Odin,  who  is  invoked  to  impart  a  masric  power  to  it; 
the  fubiilotis  Wves  and  Aser-race,  who  were  the  divinities  preside 
iiiK  over  triemiship  and  Hdelity,  and  the  groddess  I'reya,  are 
hiiaoricEl  pers4»nairt^.  Hildekin  himself,  better  known  as  HaiiyH 
llildeland,  kinir  of  Denmark, 

*  Is  nssirdetl  to  have  been  n  crreat  conqueror,  having:  united  to  hw 
hereiiiUrv  states  the  ctnintrv  of  the  Vends,  or  Vandals ;  a  part  of 
tknonaiiv,  or  the  Nt‘therlnnds  alonar  the  Rhine:  as  well  as  a  port  of 
Kit|clajid,  I.  e.  NorthiiinberlmMi.  and  Cuml>erland.  It  is  however  proha. 
Me,  litai  his  duininiou  over  the  latter  was  ctmtined  to  an  annual  (tesmit 
11(1011  iu  cowls  in  summer,  in  oomiNUiy  with  the  Firts  and  liritons,  md 
the  exaction  of  a  tribute  like  that  afterwards  levieil  in  Kiiifiand  under 
tite  iiauie  of  DaMt^tid,  in  acknowletUnnent  of  hla  sovereiinity.*  * 

Hep<wt,  p.  41 

'rhe  ‘  Kinif  *  of  this  inscription  is  Hincro,  (called  in  the  Ice- 
Uuidic  I’hronicles  Siirurdhr  Rinuj,  or  Hringj,)  kina^  of  Sweden, 
who  disputed  witli  him  the  crowm  of  Denmark.  The  ^Dard* 
(Csartlhr), 

*  who  is  statetl  to  have  cut  this  inscription  in  the  rock,  is  also  an 
hb»toricai  permiiiuf^e,  lieiaij  s|Miken  of  by  Saxo,  as  well  as  in  the  Hnvi 
uUive  referred  to,  us  one  of  Haraid’s  scalds  and  warriors.  He  besii 
tiwiinioiiy  tii  the  fact  of  llarahrs  riirht  to  the  kinsrdom  disputed  him 
hv  King.  \V' e  It^ii  in  like  manner  tn»m  the  same  sources,  that  the 
/7i  or  OU  (caikni  hy  Saxo,  Oio,)  likewise  mentioned  in  it.  was  a 
ne(ihew  (lister *s  sou)  of  Hiuuid,  wlui,  utter  havimr  served  him  in  the 
c.ipa4aty  of  aiiniirid  of  his  deet,  forsook  him  and  entered  mto  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  oppoueai,  Hiu((.  His  jierjury  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
inscriutiua,  uud  tlie  i^ods  pretddiii^;  over  truth  and  friendship  are  in- 
piuTcd  to  abandon  him,  as  beiu(t  a  traitor. 

*  The  Sa|(a  lieton*  adverted  to,  expressly  states  that  the  army  of 
Handd  was  seven  days  on  its  way  to  the  ap|)ointed  field  of  Inittle  iR 
Hast  Goilihuid«  in  proceeding  to  which  it  must  have  passed  close  bv^or 
At  U*ast  not  far  from,  Ruuanio,' — Report,  pp.  45,  46. 


*  *  1  Iw  chief  sources/  says  Professor  5i:ignusou,  ‘  from  which  our 
inioruiatiou  coiiciTuing  the  life  and  career  of  Harald  is  derived,  are 
Saxos  Dritish  IlUtory,  and  the  tragmeut  of  a  Saga,  the  rest  of  which 
is  unfortuiuitely  lost,  of  the  Pagan  kings  of  i.)eniiiark  and  of  Sweden, 
c%>minun!y  called  SoguOtvi  (puhltshed  by  Protessur  Rafti,  froBi 
•original  MS.  in  the  Fomaldar  Sot^ur  S  ordhrhuMki.  1.  361 — J 
IhiUi  of  w  hich  aulhortlies  not  only  retiecL  light  u|»iin,  and  starve  to 
continii  each  oilier,  hut  satisfactorily  prove  the  authettticity  of  the  hi- 
>cripUou  here  iu  question.* — Report,  pp,  43,  44. 
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'fK^  hntflp  of  Bmavalle  Itaelf,  the  *  most  famous  hattie  of 
Sfandinavian  antiqiiity,  *  as  it  has  been  termt^l,  wns  probably 
^mfht  l>efw*een  the  rival  kin^  towards  tlie  close  of  the  seveiitli* 
nr  beKiiinin^  of  the  eighth  century ;  some  historians  assi^iiiii^  to 
it  as  early  a  date  ns  the  year  6HG,  others  assiipiiii^  it  to  the 
rear  7.10  or  73.5.  ‘  Warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  Nortli — 
»Nortlimen,  Saxons,  Livonians,  Russians,  Anfi^lo- Saxons,  Fri- 
^daiis,  F.rse — {mrticipated  in  it  as  auxiliaries.’  Jt  only  remains 
tn  mention,  that  the  inscription  was  one  of  the  last  works  of  the 
tkithfiil  (vard;  he,  as  well  as  his  beloved  master,  finding  his  death 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

VV'e  must  deny  ours^dves  the  gratification  of  giving  any  extracts 
from  the  article  on  the  Ruth  well  ()l>elisk,  tiiough  the  most 
elaborate  dissertation  in  the  whole  Report,  and  though  the 
monument  itself  contains  probably  the  oldest  Runic  inscription 
in  Britain.  It  comprises,  besides  an  historical  account  of  tlie 
Obelisk,  a  copious  alphabet  of  Anglo-Saxon  Runes;  a  lengthened 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  inscription ;  a  discussion  on  the  lan- 
/Tuige  in  which  it  is  wTitten — which  Ib’ofessor  Magnuson  considers 
‘to  be  a  ‘confused  compound  of  Old  Nortliern,  Old  Saxon, 

‘ (sul)8e(picntly  called  Saxon,  or  l^w  German,)  Aiiglo- 

‘  Saxon,  Frisian,  and  Hclgic’ — and  an  historical  explauatioii  of  its 
i»oCents.  Whatever  may  be  tliought  of  the  decyphering  of  the 
inscription,  the  historical  detail  w'hich  followH,  must  be  admitted  to 
possess  great  value.  On  comparing  the  results  of  Frofessor 
Vhignuson’s  investigations,  however,  with  those  of  Mr.  Repp  ami 
•ithers,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  to  liave  been  reminaed  of 
the  great  obscurity  in  which  tliese  Runic  inscriptions  are  en- 
v'eloped.  Some  of  our  readers  will  prolwbly  remember  the  fate 
*>f  that  for  instance,  in  the  church  of  l^ridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
vhich,  after  bt'injr  rendered  by  Olaus  Wormius :  ‘  Haroid  made 
heapy  and  raised  these  stones,  in  honour  of  his  rndtutr  and  of 
^  Midtroh  f  by  Bishop  Nicholson:  ^  Here  Erhard  was  converted ^ 

•  ami  to  this  man's  exampie  were  the  Danes  brought  ;*  and  by  Mr. 
Hamper,  (in  tlie  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Archamlogia)  : 

‘  Rickard  he  me  wrought,  and  to  this  form  me  diligently  brought  ;* 
>ias  since  been  obligiugly  clotlie<l  with  another  version  by  our 
Banisli  friends  tbem^lves. 

What  w'e  have  already  given,  will  perhaps  be  cousidered  a  suffi- 
rient  indication  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  discovery  and 
investigation  of  untiquities,  whether  moaumeutal  or  existif^  in 
the  form  of  utensils  oriuimeuts  or  weapons.  On  this  part  ox  the 
^ject  it  merely  remains  to  add  one  observation  on  tne  mutual 
relation  of  these  Scandinavian  and  British  relics. 

*  The  ScsndiiuvUn  autiuuities.  whether  belonging  to  the  ancient 
'^etthen  period,  or  the  earliest  ChrUtian  times,  bear,*  it  is  said,  '  ao 
treat  a  resimiblanae  to  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  whc>n  accu- 
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niu*ly  rxamim*«l  nnd  th**y  iiintrinllv  explain  and  cinfiibite 

racli  other.  Thin  in  e«<pecinlly  the  t'ose  with  the  pairan  ‘^tone-rwlm. 
stoue-iiltar*.  l»aiT»»w5,  \c.  The  nunt  aneiont  f>f  such  British  ormhui* 
nr**  penerullv  af«crih**d  to  the  HniicU,  !»nt  it  is  vi'tv  possible  that  thene 
siHjes  of  the  ohieii  time  hiol  more  in  common  with  the  Dnitta,  nr 
I)n»tts.  of  tin*  North,  than  n  mere  similarity  of  name,  or  tlum  the 
ri*urinjf  of  *»ucli  inonuiiients.  Tlie  stone  erections  in  the  ScottMi, 
th-kfiey.  and  Shelhuui  Islt*s,  show  themselves  to  Im»  p!in»ly  Nortliem, 
or  rearetl  hy  |»is»ple  ot  decidedly  Northern  extraction.  Tlo»sp  still  re- 
utainiii)^  in  the***  i^hmds  an*  particularly  well  descril>ed  and  explained 
hv  Dr.  llihVrt.’ — l?eTs>rt,  pp.  ix.  x,  Intnwlnction. 

rM*suleH  wlmt  we  have  already  metitioiKMi,  the  S^ieiety,  as  we 
liiid  fnmt  their  yearly  reports,  published  in  French,  of  which  two 
are  named  nt  the  head  of  this  article,  is  I'ntraired  in  a  ^eat  mim- 
l^er  of  imfHirnuit  ijeojfni^iliieal  and  otiier  inv**sti^tions,  and  in  tla* 
repuldicHiHHi  of  M>ine  of  the  most  valuable  liuwnrv  rcinaina  o( 
\orilier»i  untuptitv :  some  of  whieli  have  remained  bitberto  un- 
f>uUlsiie<l«  oUiers  liave  appeiired,  but  in  a  verv  inaceiirate  manner. 
Ill  pursuaitcv  tu*  tlie  former  obj*»ct,  tlie  (Ireenland  district  of 
Juliaiiehaali,  aiai  the  coastH  of  Davis's  Straits,  have,  since  IS.32, 
been  re|H*Mte*ily  si  urciied  f<i»r  anciiptities,  princi|>jiily  w’ith  a  view 
til  detenniiie  with  ail  possible  certainty*  the  jiosition  of  tlie* 
aiKieiil  Kitrofwaii  colony  denominated  E^atribyffiiiu  and  tiiat  ut 
tlie  bishoprie  of  (fo/-r//iar^  which  is  stated  in  the  S;u^  to  have 
Hi>ufi»hed  cuiiiuries  iu^o.  'I'he  n^ults  arc  moiitioncKl  as  lieiiijB^ 
already  suiticieniiy  importmit  to  rewani  these  researches. 

*  <Y<sii£rHpiiy  mid  Autiquities  have  hereby  oiitained  iiiuny  ilhistft. 
ti*>tai,  wUicii  have  lava  ineiiuoned  in  the  iVuiiiiui  [^DaiiishJ  Reports  ot 
tl»u  Sticiety.  uad  of  wiiich  detailed  accouiita  have  been  ffiven  iu  iu 
pabdidusl  Arv4iMs»i*«M;icai  .Memoir».  \\\  A.  Gnuih.  captain  in  the 
IHaiUh  iKoy.  has  ^reHiiy  facilitated  these  ri’searches  by  constructing, 
t  oo*  his  e  vu  Mirvev.H,  and  Miuie  other  sources  ootained  on  tlie  spot, 
a  tuuf*  ii/  Iht  dlsirit'i  of  JuliaHehaabt  on  which  arc  indicated 

all  llm  auci%>ui  Situidiaavimi  raia»  uf  which  there  are  any  ci*rtain  indi- 
Oiliwiiw  *l  his  uliich  is  now  out  of  the  engraver's  hands,  will  ap- 
in  llie  woik  oa  ‘The  Voy.tges  of  Discovery  made  bv  the  Ancient 
Sauuiiaaviiui.s  to  North  America,’  and  Unit  on  ‘  The  Historical  Monn- 
nicaU  ut  Grei'ulaud,’  which  the  Society  is  engage*!  in  printing.  M. 
d.  Maiha.M.‘a,  inspeclor  ot  the  colony  of  .luiianehiiab,  having  also  pm* 
|**iscd  to  the  S^icicty  to  undertake  u  thorough  inv*^Ugation  of  the 
y-iias  ol  A  church,  and  uf  soiuc  other  aiicieui  remaiua,  which  hate 
b»K’U  discovered  on  Uic  uoriheru  dioro  of  the  Gulf  of  1  ngiuikko,  and 
-roni  which  souic  yearji  .^o,  a  stuuc,  iiiscribed  with  Rune**,  was 
^^atiU'd  to  lae  S,jc4Cty,  his  prupoaai  was  reforr*^  to  a  C  ommittee,  two 
mcuiV'Xs  ut  w  aicli  had  ihciiiM^lvea  ViAlted  tlie  uLwes,  and  being  sp- 
pr>iycd  by  ihvuu,  the  S,jcuty  L.u»  uadcrukcu  to  defray  tlie  exjieiises of 
and  la*  c^lI^all;;g  tlicsk?  ruixu,  wlilch,  according  to  the  de- 
wri|gjoii  ofireu  iT  iheia,  vre  h)  uuincruub  aA  to  sagged  the  inference 
that  iWy  :m'  the  rvmains  of  u  city.*— Seance  Aiiiiuidlc,  pp.  2, 3- 
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SoTiM*  thr  pnMioatioim  of  the  Society  liuvc  lK‘i'n  alreaciy  ui- 
(HoitoH  in  the  foro^rnit)^  extract  As  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
Ipff  the  fitb^s  of  nil  tlio  inonioirs  dlssiTtutions,  &,o.,  which  uro 
in  oour«o  of  publioirion  f)y  the  Sicioty,  wo  will  coiillo^'  ourndvos 
to  tho  monthm  ot  such  nnrient  MSS.  on  Norlhoni  Liu^raturo  as 
wfvp  piil>liHlirH  by  fhoin  in  thr  years  1831'  uiid  1835.  'rhest*  iii- 
pliiih',  of  the  Kohnmanna  Sainru,  vols.  ix.  ami  x.;  of  Old- 
SoRDisKK  Saoak.h,  voIh.  ix.  nud  X ;  and  of  tho  Scuifta  IIik- 
TonicA  iHi.ANOontTM,  vol.  vi.  Tho  tw'o  former  of  these  coiiUiin 
the  original  Icohindio  U'Xt^  and  Danish  tmnslutiuns,  publishiMl 
nejwiratoly,  of  tho  Siigas  of  ILikon  Svorroson,  Ciuttorin  Si^unl- 
In^o  Ihinlsoii,  Tlakoii  IlakoiiHon,  and  Magnus  8ii|,^bu'tor, 
kin^  of  Norway,  extending  from  tho  years  1181  to  the  year 
b27l.  Tho  latter  is  a  l^tin  tninsiatlun  of  tho  Su^as  of  Uto 
Norwegian  kiii^  Magnus  tho  Ciood,  and  llandd  Iiuardraardo 
and  his  sons,  extending  from  1035  to  1093.  Otlior  Sa^as  uro 
since  publishoil  and  in  crourso  of  publication. 

With  respect  to  tho  value  of  tliem.'  Sagas,  ’  it  will  bo  at  ouco 
obvious  that  every  tiling  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  credit 
they  ar(‘  entitled  to  as  authentic  documents,  'i'hoir  genuiuonesN 
Is  lioyond  all  (pn^stion;  being  at  onev  decided  by  tho  language  in 
which  they  are  for  tho  most  part  writu*n,  which,  though  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Iceland,  wdicnci*  it  is  allied  Icehmdic,  wiis  formerly 
^ken  by  all  tho  Scandinavian  nations;  in  a  word,  throughout 
Norway,  Sw’cdcn,  and  perhaps  tlio  grfcaU»r  |mrt  of  Denmark. 
Should  their  authenticity,  however,  bo  called  in  (question,  it  mast, 
lik(‘  that  of  otlicr  ancient  writings,  b(‘  tried  upon  tlio  ordinary 
principles  which  decide  such  questions.  To  us  Englishmen  this 
matter  is  the  more  interesting,  because  tlio  Danish  Society  lias 
announced  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  Sagas  upon  British 
and  Irish  history.  VV’e  will  therefore,  first  lay  before  our  rcailers 
an  arranged  conspectus  of  these  Sagas,  and  tlicn  return  to  tin* 
question  of  their  authenticity.  The  specification  doi^s  not  |ire- 
teud  U)  completeness,  but  it  is  amply  sufHcient  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  publications  c'omprised  in  the  plan.  These  are  : — 

‘A.  Sefxiraie  Sayan. 

*  1.  Jatvaudak  Saoa  knh  iiKLGAy  or  a  HiAtory  of  the  canouixvd 
king  Edward,  hiira«uiuHl  Uie  Coiifest>or. 

‘2.  Thk  Sagas  ok  tiik  Aacunisuors  of  CANTEuni'iiv,  DuiiKUiu, 
Thomas,  and  Anselm.  None  of  these  have  hithert4>  Ikh^ui  iiuhlished  ; 
they  will  theref<»re  l>e  uuw  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  and  la* 
prinUnl  |mrtly  from  ancient  parchments. 

'3.  Ohknkyinga  Saga,  or  the  history  of  the  Orkney  and  SlieU 
laad  isles,  ami  partly  of  Scotland,  from  A.D.  bd.'i  to  1231.  Of  this 
remarkable  work  there  is  only  one  edition,  ((*ojH.*nlui^en,  17*W>,) 
chierty  prinunl  from  a  niuderii  paper  m;uiuscri]>t,  and  by  no  nieaiui  fnan 
the  celebrated  (Wej-  Flatry*'u\ijt  (written  on  {wchuient  in  the 
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fourtiHfiith  centurr)  which  h:u»  nnt  at  all  hem  med  or  contnlfM*!?! 
{mblictttHMi.  hut  will  form  the  h;uii*  of  the  new  F^1tt^fnl,  M'hirh  irfff 
.ilto  he  auirmented  hr  man^  addition*,  and  vnrioTW  rendinir*  from  orlmr 
(*odice»*  which  luive  been  neglected  in  the  older  editi«m. 

•4.  Saga  Magnc’sh  Eyiajarls  niKs  nRT.OA,  contninmga  mmnte 
ikcciHiiit  of  the  life  of  the  Jar!  Magnn*  Krlendsim,  who  dicfl  in  11 10, 
und  hum  afterwards  caoonixed  and  generally  worshipped  in  Xr»rtheni 
Itritain  aud  Sotiidinavia.  Thia  Saga  also  ha*  only  been  once  ptiK. 
lished  fnou  riHViit  pajier  manuscripts,  but  will  now  lie  pnHished  f»»r 
ilie  first  time  fnim  the  oldest  MS.  which  is  written  im  skin,  and  wiH 
iii  the  MUie  time  he  furnished  ivith  the  additions  and  ranotis  rcadinfsi 
which  other  reinarkahle  transcripts  afford.  Tliese  two  Inst  mentiomsl 
SaguA  give  a  very  luminous  dwcrfption  of  the  state  of  politind 
s-sriety  aud  manners  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  l>e<jinning  of 
tin*  thirtmith  c«*nturu's  of  the  Scottish  isles,  and  of  Scotland  itself; 

I -art  cularlv  in  as  far  ns  n'gards  the  districts  which  had  been  inhabited 
or  sulMliied  by  pt^iple  of  Scandinavian  orirrin.  from  whom  the  presrtit 
iidiHhiUiitM  of  the  4>rknevs,  Shetland  and  C'aithne«iM.  I'kc.,  chiefly  de- 
I'be  life  of  IVliignuH  was  written  in  1  l:Mf,  and  the  alawe  raciu 
tiened  geneml  hiatory  of  the  Orkneys  was  compiled,  dtuihtleMs  in|»artt 
f  ont  yiiich  uiore  ancient  writings,  abiiut  1210.  Tlnnw  two  works  are 
tlierelVire  ctanuderablv  older  than  tiiat  td  any  native  Scottish  historian. 

‘  ,*>.  An  Account  of  Hklgk  and  Ulf.  inhabitants  of  tiie  Orkneys, 
fioiu  an  ancient  maiitiacript  written  on  skin. 

‘  H.  Fjirmt'is  j'rxpm  JceLituiic  hiiUorical  nutrkx  of  the  middle  agei^ 
riiating  u>  tiie  hisUirv  of  Kugland,  Sctvtiand,  and  Ireland,  viz.  from  the 
following  ini(M»rUint  works — 

*  I.  Snohhh  Sturlksons  celkbratkd  Hrimskrixgla.  Of  thia 
^%of  k  a  e  have  four  e<iitions  in  the  original  iangtimge,  of  which  that  pub. 

•  I*ihed  ut  C'o^ieniiageii  (1777—17113,  in  H  vnls.  folio,)  is  the  moit 
C'kpUme  and  the  beet,  but  it  by  no  iiieaus  satisties  the  criticai  uemaadi 
of  o\4r  the  test  being  verv  gmtuitoaaiy  |mt  together  trom  uilferiat 
-  •td44>fiH  iKCtaduuiuiy  even  fr«»in  modern  uiiautbentic  iranacriptiOBS  t 
ohI  biSkiavs,  tin*  auafcen  innii  %iriiicli  tlie  altered  readings  are  taken  art 
t’  Vk^ucuUjf  u)«-aiMai«*d,  S4»  that  the  age  and  value  of  the  accaants 
"fUrit  Muaiot  be  ci  ^Ueady  deter nuntti, 

i  |h4kiou»  ut  this  iuiputtani  work  inserted  in  the  puuiicatifMi 
nuw  aiuuiuacid.  "ill  bi*  accurately  iraiiscrilaHl  from  the  oldest  and 
l*OAt  duu  ntaau*cri^*U  that  are  extant,  and  furnished  with  the  ri*qnisite 
ohiiLtatis  tram  other  good  traiiscripia, 

•  2.  Trifc  L  ,1s  it  is  called,  or  Landnamahok  ot  Ickland. 

'"uled  also  Lifisat  Okiginc  m  Islanoi^.  This  work  ouiiains  the  his» 
t»»ry  of  tint  eailasiL  Cktiuny  aiid  coiuaists  in  Iceland.  Tluise  |s*riiui»  of 
It  which  rebate  natives  uf  Briiani  ur  Iceland,  wlm  during  Itie  eighth, 
oiuthp  teulh  centuries,  hau  cMahiishod  T  hrmiivi virt  in  IcelautU 
hare  Im  hiserted.  Ot  UiU  im|xirLant  w«»rk  we  have,  it  is  true,  three 
-liffcivut  c*ditnjiis  ^  b(it  in  uouc  ut  iheut  Imp*  due  atteutioit  Ln^eu  paid  to 
thf^  circuiustancc,  tliat  tire  "uxg  cttusiais  ut  three  different  priiici|iol 
re\*ensions  compiled  by  ditierenl  auihurs»  the  eldest  of  which  ought  ^ 
form  tlu^  ind  the  tk  xl  of  the  uext  ui  ought  to  he  j«c|jariiied 
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fiMn  tJi^  oiliont :  whcreHM  only  the  muitt  recent  Inui  liithcrtu  been  pub- 
the  ]irem*nt  publicatiou  we  iuteiid  to  follow,  for  Uie  fir»t 
timt.  Ml  entirely  opposite  method,  whereby  the  character  and  age  of 
the  iccoiinU  may  b(^  critically  determined. 

*3.  Kxtkacth  fnom  many  other  Sauai*  and  Amnala  of  the 
kiatr*  Norway  and  Denmark ;  alao  of  Icelandic  Warriom.  8caicU, 
kc,f  and  other  diatingiiiahed  men,  who  during  the  middle  ageii  have 
had  any  connexion  with  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.* 

*r.  Extract*  from  the  ancient  Hi$iorians  and  ChroHiciers  iff  U1:n^ 
mark  and  Swrrirn  ;  alao  chronoloffical  annotatioua. 

*  D.  Urmarkahh  Dijdnmas  ot  the  mkldie  agea,  itMued  in  tlie  Ork¬ 
ney  or  Shetland  ialea,  or  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Iceland, 
having  referenct*  to  Hritain  or  Ireland ;  of  which  a  great  {Mri  have  not 
hitb4*rto  Immmi  piihlmluHl. 

*  E.  Sort  her  u  Uunru^  inacriptious  relating  to  the  expedition!!  of  the 
Xorthiiieii  to  the  Hritiah  IslaudK,  or  which  in  any  way  concern  thuae 
crHintrie^  or  tluMr  inhuhitanth.  ’ — Antiqtp  Britt.,  pp.  3 — 5. 

'I'he  hints  of  information  conveyed  in  the  preceding  exlructa, 
with  regard  to  the  diatinetive  charaetera  of  tiie  MSS.  and  printed 
edition*  referred  to,  certainly  indicate,  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  of  theae  nuhlicationK,  the  requisite  ability  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  v'alue  as  autlientic  documents.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
COM*  in  wliich  wc  are  obliged  to  de|H*nd  on  tlieir  judgment,  or  even 
on  that  of  any  liritish  antiquaries,  which,  thoutrh  less  competeiitin 
the  present  case,  some  might  more  wiliiuely  follow.  The  testimony 
of  Donald  (iregory.  Esq.,  Sec.  S.  A.,  luimburgh,  might  otherwise 
he  alleged  in  their  favour;  who  very  justly  remarks,  < that  the 
*fiiost  im|>ortant  events  of  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  were 
^ennnected  with  tlic  Norwegians,  and  therefore,  as  might  have 
*been  expected,  the  best  and  most  accurate  account  of  these 

*  events  is  to  be  fouml  in  the  Norwegian  Sagas,  whose  antiquity 

*  would  suHieiently  warrant  their  accuracy,  were  it  not  further 
‘conhmied  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  wherever  the  same 
^events  arc  alluded  to  in  the  Irish  annals,  tlie  account  contained 
*in  tlie  Sagas,  even  though  at  variance  with  generally  received 

*  history ,  is  invariably  borne  out  in  the  fullest  manner  by  these 

*  inx'aluable  annals.' 

I'hiit  the  Sagas,  aa  a  whott  y  have  been  overvalued  by  some, 
as  well  as  undervalued  by  others,  Is,  on  the  part  of  all  competent 
judges  uu  admitted  fact ;  its  true  is  it  that  both  errors  have  pro- 


•  Aarucably  lo  the  vki.^h  cxprcAsid  hy  Bnu»h  anliquArici,  those 

miuajicift  voiuiecud  with  the  rcuiotc  middle  ug(f  of  Kngkind  .xnd  Wale*, 
which  were  Uuudjitcd  into  Iccl-indic  or  OM-northrrti  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuriea,  from  original.*,  which  in  many  ihatance*  havr  been  Vmg 
•tnre  h»st,  will  W  puhlbhed  siruultancou.dy*  with  thwc  extraeU,  but  njiart 
fnmi  tl»e  hbtoriral  piiTes,  and  in  a  a<.*paratf  voluim*.  These  tranalaiiorM,  as 
*iwy  Sow  exist,  arc  lu  hjHcluiCtib  of  langtuigc  well  deserving  of  publicaikuL 
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cihhW  fn»m  a  want  «t  discrimination.  The  term  Sa^  which  is 
e:|iuvuieiit  to  ‘  Story.*  or  ‘  History,*  has  boon  in  fact  applied,  as 
the  Societv*s  editors  have  sfatoil,  to  throe  classes  of  WTttin^: 
t.  Mytliic  com jHjsit ions  or  the  legends  ot  the  oldon  time,  re- 
N|K'cUUi^  heathen  deities  henK*s  written  in  the  middle  a^f*. 

*i.  Ueiiuiiie  historicjil  writinyps  beloniqn^  to  the  same  jieriod. 

3.  C'omtxxsi lions  purely  fictitious,  which  are  chiefiy  ot  more 
iiHKieni  date.  It  will  of  course  be  imme<lmtely  seen,  tliat  it  is  to 
the  secoiiil  only  of  these  clas8i*s  that  Mr.  Clreufory’s  testimony 
refers  ami  that  the  pieces  selected  for  publication,  lieloinr,  H*ith 
one  noietl  exct»ption,  exclusively  to  the  same  class. 

Look  we  Iiowcver  for  diri'ct  positive  eridenee  which  may  be 
iulduccd  in  support  of  these  ancient  \mtinirs  would  seem  tliat  • 
the  authentic  character  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  law  already 
been  i-onfirined  by  tlie  disctiverics  which  have  already  n'siilud 
from  the  investucations  in  dreeniand.  The  remains  at  Juliane- 
itOiiU  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  firth  of  Inuralikktx.  which 
have  bt'eii  aireatly  mcntioneii,  are  siiid  to  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
!tmiiiKr  with  the  repit'scntatioiis  of  the  Sacras  in  reference  to  the 
voyajri*fi  of  discovery  made  bv  the  Scandiimvians  to  Nortli  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  tend)  and  following  centuries,  and  to  the  once 
doiirtshiiii^  bisJioprie  of  (tardhar.  The  Siiyras  on  this  subject, 
ami  which  were  announced  to  leave  die  press  at  the  close  ot  last 
aunimcr,  liuve  prolmbly  by  this  time,  laid  diis  branch  of  evidence 
Isffort*  the  public. 

The  audienUcity  of  some  of  these  iiiteresdne;  documeuls  ap- 
pciirs,  ai^ain,  on  the  testimony  both  of  Danish  and  of  British 
wriU’i*?s  to  have  receivtnl  confirinaliuii  of  a  kind  to  which  scholars 
are  accustomed  in  these  days,  and  jiistiv,  to  ascribe  the  highest 
value,  we  ineun  die  coiisendnitr  evidence  of  scientific  oliserv’utions. 

I  he  ilaU*,  tor  instance,  of  Kint(  Hakoii  Hakoiison's  expedition  to 
Sc4idai)d,  and  ot  die  Uitde  of  I^art^  in  the  year  1263,  is  recorded 
more  v^KrecUy  in  the  Icelandic  or  Nor\i'ei*;ian  dian  in  the 

iCi'ounU  ot  die  iiuiive  historians  diemselves,  on  the  evidence  ot 
|tr.  Breaxer  s  aslr«Hionucul  calculation  of  an  eclipse  rt'cordetl  in 
the  Similar  c'onfirniatioii  has  also,  it  would  ajipear, 

Ihjcu  reinleri^d  to  another  of  the  Sa^^tN  by  the  calculationt  ot 
the  Norwegian  astronomer,  llaiisteen,  who  found  that  an  cciif^^ 
ot  which  a  ^Hirucular  desciiptiun  Ls  ^iveii  in  die  S.utu,  and  wmch 
»N  described  as  being  seen  at  or  aliout  the  liiiie  when  the  liattle  ot 
StiLlcsUul  in  ^torway  uas  ioui/ht,  actually  occurretl  in  1630, 
the  year  incnduncd  in  die  Saga  as  die  date  of  die  batde.  All 
|»erMMis  who  arc  aware  ot  the  extent  to  which  astronomical  cai- 
vuLitluiis  are  ciuploved,  and  wluu  service  they  have  remlereii,  in 
ti  vuig  die  c|Hx*h>  both  ut  sacred  and  pruiaue  history,  and  purUcu- 

lily  of  the  e\acd\  paiallcl  instance,  in  whicli,  with  a  view  to 

llastral*'  Circciaii  h^^iors,  the  very  'suiic  astronoinieid  methods 
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jav«*  julo|iU*<l  to  (liHCovtT  the  precwo  hite  iuid  date  ol  a  liuttle 
fought  in  Asia  Minor,  which  wus  recorded  to  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  eclipse,  will  at  oiiC4»  feel  that  coniirinations  of  tins 
(ImTiption  are  oi  tin*  very  jrreatest  weij^ht. 

Hut  we  must  come  t4>  a  close.  Our  interest  in  early  British 
history  has  drawn  us  out  to  a  lengtli  which  we  hail  by  no  ineains 
intended.  In  r4*terencc  to  the  liiuiish  S4)ciety,  wluKse  |mbllcu- 
tuMis  have  furnish4*4l  the  theme  of  our  lengthenc4l  observations, 
ujid  which,  having;  b(*en  in  openition  for  some  yciirs  with  most 
unremitting  |)ers4*verance  ainl  success,  8Uui4ls  in  ini  ne4Hl  4)f  our 
C4)tnineinlation,  we  have  4)nly  to  iuhl  that  it  is  under  the 
immeiliate  patr4>iui^4*  of  the  Kin^  of  Denmark,  and  numbers 
ainon^  its  meinl)4*rs  S4)me  of  the  most  dislin^ulshetl  names  botli 
In  native  and  in  forei)j;n  literature. 


Art.  IV.  Thii  Voiit'wnl  HhUvrif  of  Ens/itini  duriutf  the  Sistevnih^ 
Sn'mtrrnfli,  and  Ei^hircnth  Cvniuririt.  J{y  V  HKDKUICK  Von 
IIaumkh,  Professor  of  History  in  llie  UniviTsity  of  Berlin.  2  vols. 
tivo.  p]).  oattiS:  Uichter  and  C4>.,  f^indon. 

1 1 K  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  became 
^  ^enenilly  known  in  tliis  country  somew'hat  less  tluui  tW4> 
years  a^4>,  by  a  translation  from  tlie  Ciermaii  of  two  volumes 
[K*iirin;r  his  name,  and  entitled,  ‘History  of  the  Sixteenth, 
and  Seventeenth  C'enturies  Illustrated  by^  ()riginal  Doeunients.’ 
\Vc  read  th4>s4?  volum4*s  wdth  interest.  They  consist  indeed  of 
little  more  than  i>assji^es  from  historical  d4>cuments,  arrangetl  by 
the  C4)llcct4)r  w  itli  only  such  slight  observations  of  his  ow  n  as  wx*r4‘ 
nccessjiry  to  render  them  intelligible  aiul  agreeable  in  the  case  of 
the  general  rcu4ler.  But  tlie  bo4)k  seemed  to  indicate  a  genuiiie 
love  of  research ;  and  tlie  matter  conUiined  in  it,  could  not  Iiave 
been  selected,  upon  tlie  whole,  so  judiciously,  without  a  consi¬ 
derable  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  and 
other  countries,  in  relation  to  the  more  conspicuous  cliaracters 
and  events  in  the  history  of  modern  Euro|>e.  We  did  not  part 
Iroin  our  author,  tlierefore,  without  deeming  him  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  W’eli-directe4l  industry,  nor  witliout  holding  him  in 
some  esteem,  iis  a  scholar  who  seemed  to  l>e  guided  in  his  pur¬ 
suits  by  liberal  feeling. 

( )ur  suspicions,  however,  as  to  tlie  strict  right  of  our  new'  ac- 
qmiinUuice  to  so  respecUible  a  [H)silion  ;is  that  in  which  w'e  laid 
been  dispos4*d  to  nhice  him,  lK*gan  to  grow  strong,  w'heii  we  Ih*- 
came  aware  tliat  lie  had  made  his  appearance  in  Kiighuid,  with 
letters  of  iniro4lacllon  suiriciently  numerous  to  serve  him,  one  would 
think,  shouhl  it  Ik*  his  pleasure,  to  proceed  as  lar  as  the  planet 
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llenschel  before  hw  return.  And  when  our  studious  expUirer  of 
insnuscripts  our  man  of  tUe  yellow  jiarchment  and  the  dusty  tome, 
was  said  to  have  so  far  em€ixe<i  from  his  cloistered  contempt  of  the 
vTiin  |»atfeantry  luid  glory  of  the  living  world,  as  to  have  become 
ijuile  the  lion  in  not  a  few  of  our  gayest  arcles,  hardly  more 
pleased  apparently  with  seeing  than  with  being  seen,  we  were 
not  a  little  per|»le"xed  by  such  tidings  \Ve  w'ere  also  told  that  it 
was  not  more  true  that  our  'Feutonic  visitor  had  been  gajted  at 
in  this  place,  and  in  tiiat,  and  in  many  more,  than  that  no  one 
knew  where  he  was  to  be  seen  next — so  mercurial  luid  been  the 
effect  of  our  atmoephere  upon  him.  The  magic  touch  of  oar 
shores  oil  the  chains  of  the  slave  we  all  know,  and  those  of  us  who 
arc  eloc]uetit  of  course*  mean  never  to  forget  it;  but  w'e  had  still  to 
loarii  the  iK)iencv  of  our  soil  to  separate  between  the  lettered  re- 
clus4%  and  all  those  habits  of  quiet  gravity,  obs<*ure  laimur,  and 
riiudest  loneliness,  which  are  so  imtural  to  his  vocation. 

Still  we  were  willing  to  hope  the  best,  and  waited  until  the 
proiuise<l  fruit  of  tiiis  quicksilver  visit  should  be  hiid  before  us  in 
the  shape  of  ^  Letters  on  Liigland.*  Historians,  indeed,  of  ail 
uieii,  are  least  disposed  U)  conclude  that  what  it  is  well  to  do,  it  is 
;dw*uys  well  to  do  quickly  :  but  we  were  not  sure  ot'  the  extent  to 
which  a  Ciennaii  prufess4>r's  power  of  intuition  might  reach;  and 
we  w  ere  therefore  inclined  to  think  it  possible  tl^  a  glance  in 
passing  might  suffice,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  tar-famed  per* 
Miiiages,  to  a  clear  understaialing  of  those  questions  and  dif¬ 
ferences  among  us  with  w'liicli  our  own  slower  apprehension  has 
l»eeii  long  husied,  and  with  onlv  a  verv  jKurtial  measure  of  success. 
W  e  were  the  more  i'oiitinncil  in  this  expectation  of  the  w'onderful, 
by  the  as^untnee  tJmt  the  tmnslators  and  tlie  printers  were  prose- 
euling  their  hibours  w  ith  a  spee<i  that  could  not  be  accelerated  if 
the  coucltu«ioii  of  their  toils  involvetl  of  necessity  the  salvation  of 
tlie  empire,  superseiliiig  at  oiiee  the  doings  of  reformers  and  con¬ 
servatives  to  tlie  eml  ot  time.  Judge  then,  gootl  reader,  of  our 
diHap|H/m  tine  lit,  when  on  reiuling  these  Letters  on  England,  we 
find  III  them,  along  with  occasional  remarks,  which  seem  to  be- 
s|>eak  the  presence  of  gooil  sense  and  good  feeling,  a  mass  of 
common-pmees  ulniut  b.ngland,  which  a  man  of  discernment  in 
this  ctmniry  w’ould  hardly  tliink  of  uttering  in  talk,  mudi  h*9S  of 
committiug  to  writing,  mid  revising  for  the  press ;  and  w'hen  wt 
dijk\»ver  tlu\»ugbout  iJie  w*ork,  u  {.lereiaptory  inetlioil  of  rei*ording 
ttpiuioiivS  concerning  Uie  great  questions  agitutetl  among  us,  and 
tlie  parties  into  which  we  are  divided,  which  would  leail  a  man  to 
^uppose  tli^  there  is  hardly  more  consideration  requiretl  to  ad* 
just  die  affmrs  ot  Ireland,  tliaii  to  settle  die  simplest  questUni  in 
human  ^Hilicy,  It  may  be  that  in  (leruiauy,  inucli  of  the  matter 
ot  tact,  cxintaiucil  in  die  w‘ork  atlverted  to,  would  not  lie  without 
its  intcri'st  or  use ;  but  w*e  have  not  lieeu  able  to  iliscover  the 
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jinraciion  or  utility  of  three-fourtlHi  of  it  to  any  person  of  ordinary 
jgteili^nce  in  Kn^land.  The  book,  nerertheless,  was  puffed  oft, 
m  the  fgreni  novelty  and  treat  of  the  season. 

in  fact  we  have  felt  not  a  little  ashamed,  as  we  have  witnessed 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  moral 
iparih,  has  been  stilted  into  a  false  prominence  by  some  of  our 
Iit4*mry  coteries,  and  made  to  mistake  tlie  rank  in  which  their 
folly  has  placed  him  for  his  real  position.  Von  Raumer  lias  few 
of  me  qualities  which  these  silly  people  attribute  to  him.  His 
mind  is  rather  active  than  laborions.  He  is  disposed  to  meddle 
with  many  thin^  but  he  exliausU  nothing^.  He  has  busied  him¬ 
self  with  the  surface,  but  wants  both  the  steadiness  and  strength 
necessary  to  on  any  occasion  very  far  beneath  ‘it.  He  is  not 
incapahle  of  makings  an  acute  remark,  and  his  styW,  tlioug;h  by 
no  means  of  that  elaborate  and  finished  character  which  generally 
Hisiinfjuishes  what  is  destined  to  continue,  is  clear  and  natu¬ 
ral.  Hut  philosophical  history — the  thing  which  he  particularly 
iUTects,  Riici  whicli  has  respect  to  the  development  ot  character, 
more  tlian  to  the  mere  course  of  events — is  greatly  beyond  his 
powers.  'I'liose  who  have  taught  him  to  think  otherwise,  whetlier 
m  Kngland  or  Germany,  have  done  him  much  injury.  His  dis¬ 
position  to  research,  and  his  facility  in  narration,  would  make 
him  a  good  historian  of  a  less  ambitious  character.  I'he  succes¬ 
sion  of  occurrences,  and  the  social  institutions,  and  general  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people,  he  could  set  forth  with  vivacity  and  effect ;  but  he 
has  too  much  of  the  eider  1)’ Israeli  in  him  ever  to  be  a  good  critic 
on  matters  of  art  or  literature,  and  is  especially  wanting  in  tlie  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  patience,  and  vigour  of  understanding,  necessary 
to  compress  the  masses  of  historical  facts  so  as  to  extract  their 
real  spirit  from  them.  I'here  is,  in  truth,  more  of  the  Frenchman 
than  of  the  German  in  his  character ;  so  much  of  the  volatile  as 
to  produce  frequent  confusion  from  the  want  of  a  due  attention 
to  dates,  and  to  prevent  his  making  the  best  use  of  what  he 
really  knows.  From  this  cause  he  may  often  be  seen  to  pull 
down  in  one  tiaragraph,  w'hat  he  had  set  up  in  the  preceding,  and 
evidently  wdtliout  tlie  remotest  suspicion  on  his  own  part  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  The  power  of  *  summing  up,’  of  holding  a  number 
of  vnrying  and  conflicting  testimonies  steadily  in  view,  so  as  to 
he  influenced  justly  by  each  and  all  of  them  in  forming  a  con¬ 
clusion,  requires  the  most  commanding  powers  of  intellect,  and 
powers  just  of  that  kind  in  which  Von  Ivaumer  is  deficient  Not 
a  little  of  this  kind  of  ability  is  necessary  to  judge  correctly  in 
regard  to  tiie  reality  of  the  general  occurrences  of  history;  much 
more  of  it  is  required  when  the  character  of  an  individual  is  to 
l)e  ascertained;  and  still  more  when  the  conclusion  to  be  formed 
Has  res|»ect  to  tlie  character  of  a  people,  consisting  necessarily  of 
innumt'rable  |mrts,  originating  in  sources  of  the  most  various  and 
^mbilc  description. 
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W'e  fine!  in  tlio  uurk  In'toro  us  sutlicioiit  eviiloiico,  l»oth  ui  Uiw 
tavuiirablc  uiul  tlie  uiitavmirahlo,  in  this  view  ot  the  eharaetiT  ol 
irs  aiillu»r.  'I'his  Ihiliiical  History  of  Kii^laiul,  it  shouhl  ho  oIk 
served,  Wiis  published  in  (lerinaiiy,  Jls  part  of  a  deneral  llistorv 
o(  Kurope,  an  extended  work,  on  wliieli  Von  Uauiner  is  still  eii- 
lf*i^e<l.  llis  translator,  liowever,  is  earetnl  to  intt)rin  us  tliat  the 
hisluries  4)f  Knj;laiul  and  France  since  the  ji^e  of  C  harles  V., 
were  viewetl  by  the  author  as  complete  pictures  in  themselves, 
and  that  lu'in^  so  vieweil,  they  were  both  treated  ;ls  separately  us 
they  would  liave  been  if  pul)lished  alone.  Kvery  thin^  to  lx* 
known  about  Kn^hind,  thereh»re,  from  \  on  Kauiner’s  History  ot 
MiHlern  Furope,  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

W  hen  it  is  stated,  that  our  history  from  the  aeet‘Ssion  ot 
Henry  N'lll.  tothat  of  Kli/abeth,  is  despatched  in  ItH)  hH)soly 
printed  p:i^i(es,  our  readers  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
<leLtree  of  value  which  may  be  atUiched  to  that  portit)n  of  the  work. 
'The  sketch,  however,  thus  i^iven,  is  executed  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  is  not  materially  inaccurate.  Init  it  is  of  course  every 
way  defective,  eonsiilered  as  a  picture  of  those  times,  andtheiin- 
pressitMi  it  is  adapted  to  proiluce  is  in  many  respects  iinju'rfect  iuul 
erroneous.  It  is  true  that  Henry  was  a  depraved  tyrant,  that  he 
nuule  his  ministers  in  succession  so  many  scape-^oats  to  bear  away 
his  sins  from  the  si^ht  of  his  |)eople,  and  that  after  the  sacrifice  of 
each,  he  ileemed  himself  at  liberty  to  descend  t(»  new  and  more 
thi^rant  oppressions;  it  is  true  also  that  his  parliaments  geiie- 
ndlv  manifesieil  a  base  subservienev  to  his  will ;  aiul  that,  iiol- 
withstamlin^  all  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  was  a  popular  kiiij(. 
Hut  it  is  not  less  true,  that  his  oppressions  hail  respect  j/enerally 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  powerful,  and  not  to  the  imtss  ot  the 
people;  that  the  Fji^lish  constitution,  as  described  by  h'ortesque 
Indore  Henry’s  acevssion,  ami  by  Sir  'rhoimis  SmitJi  not  lonj( 
;dler  his  decease,  presents  the  noble  theory  of  a  free  government, 
luid  that  Uie  nation,  while  submitting  for  a  while  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  ot  the  kin^  in  rei^ard  to  the  j>^reat  and  to  ecclesiastical 
alfairs  was  by  m»  means  unconscious  of  the  difference  between 
it  in  this  respect  and  tlie  people  of  other  countries,  asserting 
its  independence  on  more  than  one  eweasion  through  the 
inetlium  ot  parliament.  W’e  cannot  forj^et  the  encounter  between 
the  proud  W’oHey,  with  his  retinue,  and  the  juditic  Moore,  with 
the  C  ominous  at  his  luck  ;  but  that  scene,  so  characteristic  of  the 
men,  ot  the  ac^e,  and  the  country,  and  in  fact  nearly  every  thiujbC 
peculiar  to  the  history  ot  Kurland  during  that  perioil,  as  coinparetl 
with  the  history  of  a  continental  monarchy,  has  been  overh>oked 
in  this  *  Folitiral  History  of  Falkland,  written  on  the  plan  oi 

*  tracin;r  the  proy^ress  4)f  human  improvement,  and  the  predonii- 

*  nance  of  itlejts.’ 

N  on  Haumer  i>  not  a  iliseiplc  of  ihi;  school  of  Hume  ;  but  his 
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u-.uit  of  an  a(Io(|iiate  j;rasp  of  his  subject,  luts  led  him  to  treat  this 
jH>rtioii  t»f  i»ur  history  too  much  as  a  writer  of  that  school  would 
luivo  done.  ri»e  existiiiti^  ideiis  on  ecclesiastind  atfairs  jire,  liow- 
over,  more  fully  and  correctly  a^iven.  The  followinu^  IMissa^e 
relates  to  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  state  of  opinion  dnrint^  the 
reii^n  of  Henry  VI 11. 

•  So  lon^  as  temporal  matters,  taxes,  ])rivilei:es,  riglits  of  sovereignty, 
were  in  (juestitm,  the  clergy  and  laity  plncetl  theimielvt's,  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  o])posite  to  esich  other,  and  the  movements  were  di¬ 
rected  by  simple  laws.  But  wlieii  the  examination  of  doctrines  wjis 
jrnuliially  entered  upon,  (res|K*cting  wliieh  most  <»f  the  clergy  and  laity 
weri*  in  tlie  nmst  ])rofouml  igm>rance,  and  of  whicli,  in  a  great  degri»e, 
no  liuinaa  mind  can  attain  a  perfectly  clear  view,)  many  became  con¬ 
fused;  tlnctuated  between  (»ne  extreme  and  the  other  ;  were  intolerant, 
declaring  others  for  heretics,  as  mmui  hs  they  had  taken  up  an  o]>inion 
and  adhered  to  it.  The  gratification  of  ladug  allowed  to  ex:nnine  and 
decide,  where  ft>rmerly  unconditional  obedience  was  rtMpiired ;  tlie  no¬ 
velty  t>f  the  doctrines  ;  the  pleasure  of  conquering  in  the  disputes; 
the  zeal  and  ]>iTseverauce  of  the  reformers  ;  aversion  to  tlie  exercises 
«if  the  old  doctrine  and  to  its  ])riests,  may  be  ctmsiderod  as  the  muitv 
reasons  of  the  rapid  progr(‘ss  of  innovations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  conceded  to  the  pt*oj)lo  of  examining  and  deciding  matters  of 
such  importance,  ap]>eared  to  he  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  of  temimral 
prerog.itives,  and  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  king;  and  the 
insurrections  of  the  peasants  in  fiernmny  were  considerinl  as  a  confir- 
Illation  of  the  anxious  suspicion.  To  this  it  must  lie  lulded,  that  Henry, 
iiotwithstaiiding  his  having  broken  with  the  ]MqK>,  hated  Luther  and 
his  diK’trines  as  much  as  ever  ;  would  not  upon  any  account  lie  called 
a  heretic,  or  give  the  Homan  Catholic  ])rinces  any  further  offence. 
The  mere  separation  from  Home,  at  which  many  probably  aimed,  ap- 
|H*ared  to  some  to  be  excusable,  whereius  others  affirmed  that,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  papal  power,  a  great  ])ortion  of  the  doctrines  and 
usages  fell  to  the  ground.  Besides,  ]M>litical  considerations  ought  not 
to  decide  in  ])reference  to  others ;  on  the  contrary,  truth  ought  to  lie 
pursued,  regardless  of  the  const‘quenct*s,  and  entire  confidence  placed 
ill  the  iirovideiice  of  (iod.  But  as  Isith  ])arties  knew  that  no  direct 
contradiction  availed  against  the  king’s  obstinate  and  viident  temper, 
they  einleavoured  to  gain  him  by  excessive,  nay,  unlimited  concessions, 
by  which  his  infiuence  unex])ectedly  increasixl  to  an  almost  incretlihlc 
height,  and  insjiired  him  with  the  findish  and  tyranniad  idea,  <# limit¬ 
ing  the  faith  of  the  whole  jH»ople  to  a  narrow  line,  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
liiniself.’ — \’<d.  I.,  pp.  .3.5, 

\\’heii  reviewing  the  conduct  of  (piecn  Mary,  our  author  re¬ 
marks,  that  ^  (birdiner  and  Bonner  represented  that  tolerance  led 
Mo  indifference,  and  that  improvements  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
‘and  constitution,  adviuiUigeous  as  they  might  be  otherw'ise,  were 
‘  not  now  t<i  be  thought  of,  fterausr  (his  uHHild  only  ctmjinn  (hi 
^ voiiiplahUs  iff  (hr  nformnf  u/ul furnish  (Utw  with  nrw  pn tests,* 
Such  was  the  argument  of  Bancroft,  addrcbscd  to  Jamc«  I.,  at 
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Hampton  C  ourt — reform  iiothinir,  or  yon  will  concede  that  the 
puritaiLH  hare  l)eeii  in  the  ri^ht  in  their  controveriv  unth  m. 
Ami  ill  this  teelinjj  have  we  not  the  t^eat  difficulty  ot  the  piom 
men  ot  our  enfablinhed  church  at  the  prefient  day,  i^nth  reapect  to 
the  retoniw  which  they  iniwt  know  to  be  deairahle  in  their  com- 
tniinioii  ?  It  suri'lv  cannot  l)e  deemed  j^ood  by  them  that  they 
should  take  upon  them  vow«  which  they  never  mean  to  perform; 
or  that  they  should  solemnly  express  their  approval  of  ciLstooM 
which  their  conscience  must  iwsuredly  condemn.  F^ut  to  reform 
the  church  would  be  to  j^ive  the  palm  to  the  dissenter  in  his  con¬ 
troversy  witli  her.  Fids  considenititui,  we  suspect,  more  than 
•nnv  natunil  t>r  wise  droiul  ot  chaiuje,  is  the  ^reat  barrier  in  the 
Huy  of  luiv  approximation  toward  the  devout  men  of  other  nim- 
munions.  W  e  hojwere  lonyf  to  reaMUi  this  matter  at  smne  lenofth 
with  pious  Kpiscopaliaiis.  and  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  oi  friendly  ex« 
{H»^tulu(ion. 

Ill  this  historv,  the  of  Klizabeth  occupies  three  times  the 
Njiiice  assiii^iied  to  the  three  prt'ceding;’  reiu^is.  Vet,  if  we  ex- 
lepl  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  every  topic 
i.H  treated  in  the  Siuiu*  hasty  and  imperfect  manner.  Fhe  charac¬ 
ter  of  individuals  of  partii»s,  and  of  events,  is  triven  with  facility; 
hut  inucli  is  wantiiu^  to  hrinc^  up  the  picture  to  the  life,  and 
the  misctuii'epuoiis  of  the  author  become  more  frequent  and 
coiisiilerable.  The  following  is  Von  Raumer’s  account  of  the 
puritans  of  tliai  u^ts  and  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  showinf( 
the  s«»rt  of  <lefeetiveness  and  inaccuracy  which  are  of  almost 
cut  IS  Unit  occurrence  in  the  views  presented  in  these  volumes. 

*  Fhe  proit-staiits  rtis»j{iiize»l  the  kin^  as  supreme  head,  even  in 
ecclvslaMicul  nuitters  ;  reuiiiied  the  ^nidation  of  s])iritual  dijmuies. 
arvJiluNhop;*,  hislio|)H.  \'c.,  as  well  ;is  sevonil  formalities  and  ceremonies 
^'hich  .ip|H*uri'tl  i»i  Ik*  similar  to  the  old  ciitholic  forms.  Tlie  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  purituii>,  oil  tile  eoiiirary.  were,  on  the  whole,  ;us  follows: 
civil  v;oVi*niineiii  is  of  human,  church  j^overiiineiit  of  tlivine  oriirin; 
iheivtorv  the  funner  is  every  where  subordinate,  and  the  siqireme  deri¬ 
sion  heioiiij^s  to  ilie  latter.  In  icclesiastiad  matters,  only  what  is 
s4»iUtely  iiecessmv  must  Ik*  prescrilK*d,  hut  the  teiiipond  government 
mu^t  Hot  interti  re,  aiul  i  sjK*ciallv  not  order  any  tiling  ri‘s|K*ctin^  the 
cereiiioiiics.  litur^\ .  \c.  C  eremonies,  images,  altars,  crosst*8,  orpms, 
music,  a  ilisiiii>ruishia^  driss  t»*r  the  cler^v,  \c.,  are  coiideiiiiiable ; 
I;k.  \M>e  Miijiin*;.  daiiciiu;.  fencin'^,  particuhtrlv  on  a  '^uinlay,  which 
must  l  e  kept  sirictly  holy.  .\ll  orailatioiis  of  dignities  in  the  church 
must  1*0.. M*.  ami  teiii|mral  otKtvs  .uid  ]uiriianientary  ri;.ihts  must  l>e  im- 
nu'iliatelv  takv'ii  trom  the  neuli^uit  hishojis.  Kcclesiastic:il  h*^isI.ition 
.md  jurisdiction  lK*loii»r  .solely  to  the  om^re^ation  and  sviiml;  eTcrv 
|*tmAlty  im^M»si*d  1»t  laMiuai  is  illejral.  and  the  oath  of  suprviimcy  to  l»e 
r«’j*‘et*sl,  1  he  ap^Kiintnieiit  to  i»tiic%*s  in  tlie  church  shall  iieviT  lie 
nuukC  hy  kin^s  and  |tatr«m.s,  hiii  hv  the  clniice  ot  the  con^retr*itio®H* 
'V  Ihiewr  deteful>  the  late  impure  aud  dciesiable  coustitiuitHi  of  the 
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rhurcb  in  not  a  aubjoct,  but  i\  tmitor  to  (itMl  and  his  word.  More 
riuifiit  |H‘rsoiis  went  stiU  further,  and  said,  *  The  ffui^en,  like  every 
(liher  {Hinton,  in  liable  to  excoininiinicatioii  by  the  elders  of  the  church. 
Ami  au  exconnnuiiicuted  iwrtain  ia  ut»t  to  be  obeyed,  and  cannot  gt>vern. 
The  ininisterH  are  loat  attieiHis.  and  we  inuat  pray  to  God  uo  longer  to 
Kutfer  the  {Hillution  of  his  sanctuary'.  All  the  remains  of  |»opiah 
idolatry  must  l»e  extirpated,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlawful  U»  put 
to  death  who  defend  sneli  heathenism. 

•  While  atlvoeates  of  the  juiritans  praised  and  extolled  their  simple, 
serious  i*oursi*  of  life,  their  morality  lunl  lilnTal  sentiments  ;  their  ad- 
Teruirios  hlameil  the  alwive  mentioned  exaggerations,  and  uthrme<l,  that 
the  majority  wen*  by  m»  means  (xnnpHed  of  inm»cent,  harmli*ss  men, 
bat  of  ambitious  j)ersoiis  ;  and  who,  impatient  of  all  control,  wt>uhl 
anllingly  ilissolve  the  tenipond,  as  well  as  s])iritual  goveniment,  and 
intrwiuce  a  new  one,  reseiidding  their  own  deim»cnitie  const itntiim  of 
the  clmreh. 

*  If  wt*  impartially  compare  tlie  aecusatioii  ami  defence,  it  appears 
that,  in  many  puritans,  there  was  a  hiudahle  endeavour  at  ('hristiaii 
morality,  and  tlmt  they  resisted,  witli  praist'-wortliy  courage,  Imth  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  their 
notions  of  church  and  state,  too  much  Jewish  strictness  and  partiality. 
Tlie  cheerful  side  of  life,  wliieh  is  hy  no  means  contrary  to  genuine 
Christianity,  appeared  to  their  ghMuny  minds  to  lie  profane  :  their  ttsi 
mirrow  rules  paid  no  regard  to  the  differenct»s  wliich  age,  sex,  pro¬ 
perty,  rank,  ability,  i\:c.,  prcKluce  in  the  world  ;  imd  while  they  under. 
vahn*d  innrh  that  utis  of  importance,  they  attached  a  falw*  value  to 
trifles.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  gave  strange  names  to  their  children  ; 

‘  Reformation — Fnmi  Alwive — Knongh — Free  (»ift — Hejoice  Again-  - 
The  fxird  is  Nigh — More  Fruit,  \'c.;’  and  plainly  showetl  that  if  ever 
the  power  shmild  come  into  their  hands,  they  would  exercise  greater 
intolerance  than  they  now  suffered.’ — \’ol.  I.,  pp.  21)2 — 21)4. 

From  tliis  pnsHag^e  the  reader  will  learn  nothing  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  tlie  piiritaiiM  at  the  queeiCs  acceNaion,  notliing  m 
t4)  tlie  nuMlesty  of  tlieir  claims  <luring  a  series  of  years  after- 
a*ard.s  nothing  as  to  the  causes  which  led  them  at  a  (ater  period 
to  extend  their  complaints,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  intimated  that 
tiiose  who  siiflered  uinler  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  prelates,  did  so 
mostly  on  account  of  nonconformity  in  small  niatt<*rs  which  might 
have  been  safely  dispensed  witli,  and  tiiat  t4)  such  inatt4*rs  Uie 
scruples  of  the  majority,  even  to  the  last,  princi|)«illy  referred. 
All  these  jioiiits,  however,  and  many  more,  must  come  into  care¬ 
ful  review,  before  the  (juestion  res|K*cting  the  ci)uduct  of  tlie 
puriuins  under  Fli/abetli  ciin  be  uiuierstoml. 

1  he  greater,  and  much  tlie  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  this  kingdom,  in  Uie  (^arly  days  of 
Llizalieth,  were  puritans,  or  persons  at  least  who  were  desirous 
that  the  ritual  of  the  church  should  bi*  cleansed  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  from  the  ailini.xture  of  papal  olwervances.  Elizabeth’s  first 
oonv<K*alioii  of  the  clergy  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign, 
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find  it  xK-us  no  !st*crot  in  that  assomhly  that  archhisliop  Parker  anti 
the  queen  were  stronj^lv  opposed  to  any  clian^e  in  the  ndi^oin 
cereinonit*s.  W'ann  del»at4‘s,  however,  arose  on  that  subject  ami 
the  obnoxious  eeretnonieu  were  siived  by  a  sinu;le  vote  only— the 
division  heini^  as  fifty-nine  to  fifty-eit^hu  and  nearly  half  of  thU 
minority  were  from  the  ranks  ot  the  dignified  elerufv*  It  woiiM 
in»t  he  tiilfieult  to  defiionstrate  that  the  most  learned  and  dUtin- 
»;uished  portion  of  the  hierarehy  were  at  that  time  on  the  side  of 
jniritiinism ;  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  paroehial  clergy,  some 
lud^inent  may  lx*  fornu'd  from  the  fact,  that  three  years  later, 
one-third  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  metropolis  resiti^ned  their  cures 
Hither  than  appear  in  the  apjiarel  im|>osed  by  tlie  queen  and  her 
coinmivsioners.  1  ather  Ikirsons,  whose  testimony  is  i^ood  evidence 
on  this  point,  states,  that  the  puritans  were  everywhere  a  more  nu- 
iiuTous  and  formidable  body  than  the  conformists,  especially  in 
the  preat  towns.  Hut  the  puritan  majority  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
formist  minority,  partly  from  the  mixture  of  fear  and  aflfection 
with  which  they  re^.irded  the  (jueen,  and  partly  from  deeming 
that  submission  a  much  less  evil  than  the  return  of  the  catholic, 
their  common  enemy,  to  power. 

Vou  Haumer,  who  overlooks  these  material  facts  in  the  historvof 
the  |)uritan  controversy,  is  no  less  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  it  assumed  its  more  uncompromising  spirit,  the  causes  which 
proiluced  that  change,  and  the  extent  in  which  its  extreme  dof^- 
inas  prevailed  among  its  parti/ans.  Klizabeth  ascended  the  throne 
In  liioS.  Her  systematic  persecution  of  the  clergy  on  account  ol 
their  vi*st incuts,  beg:m  in  15(>5  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  impolitic 
mill  unjust  coui*ses  then  adopted  had  been  prosecuted  for  five 
years,  the  liardships  attending  them  having  spread  an  exJis- 
perated  feeling  very  widely  both  among  tlie  clergy  and  the  kiity, 
that  (  artwriglit  became  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  a  class  ol 
puritans  wiio  had  learnt  to  extend  their  objections  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  ot  the  church  to  its  pidity,  demanding  such  a  reform  of  its 
government  as  would  have  rendered  it  rather  presbyterian  than 
prelatical.  \  iolenee  had  thus  producisi  violence,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  moderate  men  both  among  the  puritans  and  in  tlic 
<jyeen’s  pivernment,  when  W  hitpft  l>ocjime  primate,  and  cx- 
ctH'disl  the  severity  of  Harker.  But  after  all  the  expulsion  and 
twridon  to  which  ho  resorted,  Wdiitgift  sjiw,  in  the  last  year 
ot  his  lite,  a  petition  presented  to  king  ,lames,  bearing  the  signa¬ 
tures  ot  nearly  a  thousand  puriUin  clergymen,  praying  for  reform. 
Hut  for  what  reform  did  they  pmy  ?  Not  for  that  overthrow  of 
the  church  and  state,  and  that  exclusive  esUiblish incut  of  their 
own  polity,  which  their  euenru*s  affirmed  to  be  the  fixed  object  of 
ever)*  imiii  among  them,  but  (and  no  iloubt  to  the  great  regret  of 
those  enemies)  tor  siuue  slight  changes  in  matters  of  ceremony. 
Kxtra\*ngant  and  intolenint  maxims  were  no  d«»nbt  avowed,  but 
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it  wTiH  hy  ntoii  who  had  l>ecn  pfoadoii  to  such  extremes  by  oppres- 
sum,  and  it  tlion  became  the  policy  of  tho  government  to  impute 
th<»^e  extreme  (»pinions  to  the  wliole,  and  to  deal  with  them  ac- 
cenlin^ly.  'I'lie  coercive  measures  of  the  trovernment  were  I  lie 
rr/«>r,  not  the  of  those  tenets  amon|r  the  puritins  which 

wore  most  h<»stile  to  the  hierarcliy. 

All  this  Von  lianiner  ini^lit  have  hnown  by  a  little  attention  to 
S4)me  of  the  works  which  he  (pi(»tes,*  and  which  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  he  lias  read,  and,  knowing  these  things,  he  should  not  have 
passed  them  over.  Some  of  the  juiritans  were  unretisonable  cnou^j^h 
to  maintain  that  no  person  exposinjj;  the  (iospel  to  scandal,  by  open 
inmiorality,  should  he  permitted  to  unite  in  the  communion  of  the 
eliureh,  whatever  initi;ht  he  the  station  of  the  olTender,  which,  we 
presume,  is  what  \ On  Kaumer  principally  intends  hy  stating  that 
they  paid  ‘  //o  respect  to  the  dincrences  produced  in  tlie  world  hy 
aijc*,  sex,  rank,  ahility,’  6cc.  ifcc. !  'Hie  aecusjition  of  ^ivinj^  their 
ehihlren  strani^e  names,  as — Hefonnatitin,  From  Above,  Free 
(lift,  i^c.  cV'c.,  has  only  a  slii^ht  foundation  in  truth  as  applied  to 
the  puritans  of  any  a«;e,  and  none  at  all,  we  believe,  as  ap)died  to 
those  of  the  timi's  of  Kli/aheth.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
Kssex  jury,  from  which  Hume  and  Zachary  Cray,  in  their  fa¬ 
natical  hatred  of  fanaticism,  derived  so  much  pleasure,  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  source  of  our  author's  notion  in  this  matter.  Hut  those  who 
will  he  at  the  pains  to  trace  that  story  to  its  source,  will  find  it  to 
he  a  pitiful  invention,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  emhtcentli 
ct  ntury,  and  applied  to  the  puritins  of  the  time  of  Cliarles  I. 
(VomweH’s  first  parliament,  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of 
Harehone’s  parlimnent,  is  so  described  hy  Hume  suid  others,  as 
to  insinuate  the  conclusion  that  the  body  then  assembled  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  herd  of  vid^r  natures,  all  bearinjr  n.'imes  of  this  fan¬ 
tastic  description.  Hut  it  so  happens  that  the  names  of  those 
persons  have  come  down  to  us,  and,  with  the  exct'ption  of  the 
one  man,  named  Harehone,  and  whose  Christum  name  was 
‘  Fniise  (lod,*  there  is  no  more  of  this  pecidiarity  of  puritanism 
ohscTvahle  in  the  list  than  mij^^ht  he  found  in  one  of  those  ma¬ 
jorities  of  late  so  frequently  at  tho  heels  of  that  very  puriUmietd 
personage — Lord  Lyndhurst.  We  advert  to  this  fact,  not  as 
meaning  to  affirm  that  the  purit;ms  were  altogetlier  free  from  the 
weakness,  or  the  ill-regumted  taste,  imputed  to  them  in  this 
respect,  hut  in  order  to  show  how  small  a  portion  of  what  is  as¬ 
serted  or  insinuated,  hy  a  cerUiin  class  of  UTiters,  on  tliis  and  on 
similar  tojiics  is  deserving  of  credit. 

Now  these  additions  and  corrections  with  respect  to  the  cha- 
nicter  of  the  puriUms  under  Klizjibeth,  as  set  forth  by  Von 
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Raumer,  arc  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  supplement  which  ii 
iieceHiairy  in  rej^ci  U)  almost  every  question  ot  im{H)rtance  in 
<mr  history  as  treated — or  rather  Uiuched  upon,  in  the  work  before 
U5i,  The  modern  history  of  Knp;land  is  one  of  those  subjects 
that  could  not  be  treateii  justly  and  efficiently  in  the  M*ay  of 
abridgment,  even  by  a  Ikiciui  or  a  Bossuet.  Its  revolutions 
were  not  the  effect  of  mere  court  intrij^ue,  jis  in  the  case  of  the 
other  old  monarchies  of  Kurope,  but  orit^inated  in  causes  affecdn^ 
the  whole  coininunity.  'I’liey  were  ^eat  changes,  resultinjr  from 
the  influence  of  ^reat  public  principles.  The  parlies  thus  ealM 
into  existence  were  formidable,  from  their  numlM*rs  and  ramihen- 
tioiis,  hut  still  more  from  their  intellij^ence,  and  |)repared  to  en¬ 
dure  much,  tUid  to  dare  much,  in  favour  of  the  objects  l)efore 
tliem.  Characters  the  most  various,  and  the  most  stronti^ly  m.irked, 
were  thus  broui^ht  into  prominence,  and  developed  by  ineaiii  of 
circumstances  the  most  di versified  and  complex.  It  is  strictly 
necessary  that  the  historian  should  be  ac(piainted  with  these  cir- 
cum'^Uiiices  that  he  should  know  them  familiarly,  that  he  should 
Ih*  ca|»;ible  4)f  t^siimatin^  them  according  to  the  dejrree  of  credit 
due  t»»  the  |>arties  reporting  them,  and,  above  all,  that  he  should 
Ih‘  competent  wisely  to  observe  their  influence  on  the  men  whose 
pavnioiiN  principles  and  conduct  were  affected  by  them.  When 
the  leaders  :uul  the  masses  of  a  community,  instead  of  inovini( 
like  a  battalion,  in  implicit  obedience  to  their  chief,  are  wont  to 
concern  themselves  thus  with  the  aspects  of  the  times,  and  to 
yiehl  to  the  prissure  of  circumstances  more  than  to  individiuil 
authority,  hisUiry  in  such  a  cnise  ceases  to  be  of  the  description 
that  inav  be  si»t  forth,  with  any  desindile  result,  in  the  manner  of 
outline,  or,  in  other  words  to  be  of  the  kind  that  may  bt*  ‘miule 
easy.'  Little  is  to  be  inferred  at  such  times  from  single  acts,  or 
expressi»»ns  ot  the  moment,  in  reij^ird  to  the  chanicter  ot  indi¬ 
viduals  or  of  (Kirties.  'Lhere  is  Ick)  much  of  hurry,  unexpected- 
nes?s  and  {H.»rplexity,  connectetl  with  the  movements  of  public 
affairs  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  individuals  or  boilies  of 
men,  should  bt*  at  all  timt*s  in  full  posst'ssion  of  themst*lves.  It 
is  from  all  the  u^eat  facts  of  their  history,  and  from  a  multitude  ot 
sulisidiary  ciriMimstances  which  ^ive  to  those  facts  their  particular 
(snnplexion,  that  tlie  conclusions  of  the  historhui  must  be  tleduced, 
if  they  are  to  be  correct,  and  to  make  any  tolerable  approach 
toward  the  whole  truth. 

Hut  in  this  Politiad  History  of  Kn^land  we  haye  a  work  on  no 
such  pliin.  Its  desiv^n  is  tt»  present  only  the  more  ctmsideiable 
and  cnaracterislic  events  ot  the  time,  for  the  purpose  ot  brin^njf 
out  its  peculiar  spirit;  but  ;is  tlie  events  have  not  been  ade(piately 
presented,  the  slid  spirit,  though  invoked,  does  not  come.  The 
premisi*s  ot  our  K»^;ician  are  detWtive  and  faulty,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  tire  like  them.  In  tact  w’e  have  iH'come  not  a  little  sus- 
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mcioiis  ot  tliis  philosonhiciil  nmiuier,  as  it  is  called,  of  writiii^ 
iutory,  even  when  undertaken  by  men  of  the  first  ability.  It  is 
no  doubt  highly  ^rat  1  fy in to  l>e  persuaded  that  we  belonj^  to 
that  class  of  minds  which  may  well  leave  the  full  and  rei^ular 
narniti<»ii  «)f  events  on  the  old  classical  model,  to  the  dull  heads 
which  ;ire  content  to  employ  themselves  maiidy  with  tluit  matter — 
our  own  powers  bcin^  sucli  iis  to  render  it  enough  that  we  should 
llirow  a  nipid  glance  over  the  revolutions  of  the  jKist,  in  order 
to  perceive  both  the  spirit  by  wdiich  they  were  animated,  and  the 
Itssons  they  afford  to  tlie  future.  I'he  temptation  here  coinmeiids 
itself  c(piaily  to  our  indolence  and  our  vanity*  and  not  less,  per- 
hiips,  to  our  feelings  of  parti/anship.  It  is  to  be  more  intellectual 
tluni  tlie  ancients  and  with  less  labour;  and  beinj^  at  liberty  to 
take  very  general  views  of  other  times,  a  little  ingenuity  may 
>ut1ice  to  make  them  speak  almost  any  language  to  our  own. 
Men  of  extraordinary  power  and  integrity  may  guard  in  a  great 
degree  against  these  dangers;  hut  the  success  of  such  authors 
must  .always  c^dl  forth  a  crowd  of  imitators,  and  tlic  result  is  often 
lamentable,  leading  the  sij[)erficial  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
certainty  in  history,  nor  any  real  benefit  in  the  study  of  it,  since 
ill  sorts  of  reports  may  he  made  concerning  its  tninsiictioiis,  and 
every  kind  of  inference  deduced  from  tlnun.  What  we  want,  is 
not  so  meagre  an  account  of  facts  as  may  leave  the  appearance  of 
pliuisihility  to  the  most  ill-founded  speculations ;  but  rather  that 
the  full  narnition  of  the  ancients  should  retain  its  proper  dignity, 
as  constituting  tlie  real  hmly  of  history,  and  that  to  this  bod^ 
lliere  should  lie  given  as  miicn  as  possible  of  the  soul  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  utility.  Among  those  writers  who  complain  of  the 
want  of  this  soul  in  the  ancient  historians,  there  are  very  few  in¬ 
deed  whom  a  wise  man  w'ould  recommend  to  aitemjit  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  philosophy  themselves  beyond  w’hat  will  be  founa 
in  those  iikmIcLs,  upon  w  hich,  in  tlie  fulness  of  their  comphicency, 
they  are  disposed  to  look  dow'ii  as  falling  so  much  below  their 
own  w’ondertul  conceptions.  Many  writers,  who  might  have  ob- 
uiiitHl  some  perinunent  credit  as  historians,  have  altogether  failed 
in  consetiuence  of  hanng  imbibed  the  notion  that  they  w’ere 
capiihle  of  doing  these  things  more  intellectually  than  Thucydides 
or  Faeitus. 

If  there  is  much  In  the  account  which  Von  Ilaumer  has  given 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  previous  to  the  Jiccession  of  the  house 
ot  Stuart,  to  cjill  forth  remarks  of  this  nature,  the  same  kind  of 
objection  may  be  iniule  with  even  greater  propriety  to  the  manner 
tn  which  lie  has  disposed  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  author, 
indeed,  observes  tliat  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  he  has  only 
treated  of  ‘  the  principal  matters  wddiout  strict  reprd  to  tlie 
‘order  of  time,*  this  period  hein^  view’ed  as  merely  introductoiy 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
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was  an  intro<luction  of  more  than  twenty  years*  duration,  and 
one  in  wliich  politiral  principles  aiul  parties  acquired  that  com¬ 
plexion  and  power  which  served  to  render  the  history  of  the 
twenty  years  Unit  followi*d  so  memorable.  Then,  especially,  all 
the  existini^  controversies,  with  respect  both  to  the  church  and 
the  stiite,  l>ec;imc  allied  more  or  less  with  the  do<]^a  of  divine 

Von  Uaiiiner  has  justly  observed,  that  this  pretension  on  the 
|nirt  of  the  crown,  naturally  disposed  the  advorates  of  popular 
government  to  itfsert  the  sovereij^ntv  of  the  people  on  similar 
^rouiuls.  And  we  may  s;ifely  ooncluile  that  we  should  not  have 
heanl  so  much  durin;^  the  seventeenth  centurvs  of  the  voice  of 
the  pe(»ple  as  bein^  tlie  voice  of  Clod,  had  not  kin;^  announced 
themselvi's  as  his  peculiar  vicegerents,  and  as  beinjjj  responsible 
to  him  alone,  lint  our  author  lui^ht  have  ^one  further  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  controversies  of  those  times,  had  he  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  subject  to  perceive  that  the  alleged  effect 
of  the  novel  doctrine  of  divine  ri^ht  as  applied  to  kinipi,  uus 
precist'lv  the  counterpart  of  the  effect  which  was  protluced  by  it 
as  applied  to  bishops,  'riie  one  Uui^ht  the  poj)ular  leaders  to 
connect  a  sort  of  divine  rii^lit  with  the  sovereiii^nty  of  the  people; 
and  the  other  taujjht  the  puritans,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Kiiffland, 
to  lay  claim  to  the  siinc  exclusive  autliority  in  favour  or  their 
iliscipline. 

In  the  ;i^e  of  ( V.inmer  it  was  the  le^lly  established  doctrine 
ol  the  C'hurch  of  Kurland,  that  the  only  permanent  orders  found 
in  the  New  'IVstament  are  those  of  priest  and  deacon,  all  others 
bein^  a  matter  of  purely  civil  institution.  Lord  llacoii  describes 
the  steps  by  which  the  rulini^  clergy  receded  from  this  <(TOund, 
until  checked  by  tindiipjj  themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  \a- 
tiain.  ‘  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pretended  to  he 
‘  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  thinji^s  indilTerent,  and  opposisl 
‘  the  exampK's  of  the  ^ood  times  of  the  church  to  that  chidlcnp^c 
‘  which  was  made  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the  late 
‘  superstitious  times.  'Fhey  then  were  also  content  mildly  to  ac- 
‘  km»wled;>je  many  impertections  in  the  church  :  as  Uires  come  up 
‘  amount  the  corn ;  which  yet,  accordinir  to  the  wisdom  taught 
‘  by  our  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be  pulled  up,  lest  k 
‘  might  spoil  and  supplant  the  goinl  corn,  but  to  grow  on  together 
‘  until  the  harvest.  Alter  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence 

•  and  maintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  stiffly  to 
‘  hold  that  nothing  w:is  to  1h'  innovated,  partly  because  it  ncctW 
‘  not,  jKirtly  because  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  tlie  rest. 

*  llenciN  iJrasiMraUd  (hmtitjh  nmivutions^  they  are  fallen  to  a 

•  direct  comlemnation  of  the  contnu-y  ]>art  as  of  a  sect 
‘and  Stmt'  iiuiist'rtt  f  fk  rstms  have  been  Indd,  in  o|>cii  preachingt 

*  Ui  ase  dishonourable  and  ilerogattiry  speech  of  the  churches 
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‘almKiil  (preshytorian  cliurchos),  and  that  so  far  as  some  of  our 

*  matj  as  /  have  hranf  ordaumt  in  foreign  parts^  have  i>ren 

*  mmncrd  to  tn  no  tan  fat  ministers.**  Ihuicrni’t,  afterwards  areh- 
bLsliop  of  C'aiiterhury,  was  the  first  prutestaiit  disputant  in  this 
coualrv  wlio  lieeanio  so  ‘  l)old  and  indiscreet  ’  its  to  alfirin  that  men 
not  ordained  hy  bishops  were  no  ministers;  and  the  doctrine  of 
which  Ihicon  had  heunl  hut  disUintly  and  indistinctly  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  to  become  so  jj^eneral  no  lonj^  time 
afterwards  ns  to  call  forth  the  anta;^onist  power  of  the  league  and 
covetunt,  and  to  sow  those  seeds  of  ecclesiastical  discord  and  in- 
uderaace  which  arc  still  so  rife  amon^  ns.  N4»r  can  there  be 
peace,  nor  on^ht  there  to  be  peace,  so  lon^  jus  this  jirro;^ant 
ilognui,  which  nnchristianizes  three-fourths  of  the  IVotesUints  of 
Kiiro|>e,  from  the  times  of  Luther  downwards,  sludl  be  main¬ 
tained.  Ihicon  jidverts  to  the  effect  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  cm 
the  o|»inions  and  temper  of  the  puritjuis  in  Kn^land,  one  extra- 
va^nee  naturally  prodiicinj^  jinotlier,  but  he  did  not  live  to  sc*e 
the  Hjune  effect  result,  upon  a  larger  scide,  from  the  same  cause, 
in  Scotland. 

Tlie  best  |)ortion  of  Von  Kaumer’s  work  is  that  which  tretits  of 
lljc  controversy  between  C'harles  I.  and  the  three  )>arlianieiits 
convened  and  dismissed  by  him  soon  jifter  his  jiccession.  On  the 
romaininir  chajiters  we  could  offer  much  comment,  but  must  de- 
Mst.  'I'hc  stru;j;i^le  which  extends  throutrh  the  whole  of  that 
rei^n  is  not  to  be  seen  in  its  true  li.u^ht  without  a  cjireful  Jittentioii 
to  the  chanicter  of  that  unhji))py  prince,  as  both  the  luiture  and 
issues  of  the  conflict  resulu*d  mainly  from  ids  perscmal  (nudities. 
And  the  character  of  C'luirles  1.,  like  that  of  the  pjirties  who  were 
most  jictive  in  his  rei^n,  is  not  to  be  lejiriit  from  the  cxtniv;ip;aiit 
commendations  bestowed  upon  it  in  some  cpiarters,  nor  from  the 
imliscriminate  censure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  others.  In  his 
fH*rson  tliis  moiuircli  wjus  of  Ji  middle  sUiture,  and  w’ell  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  sufficiently  jictive  to  be  cjipable  of  bejirinj^  much  fatigue, 
aiid  of  inakin;]^,  upon  occasions,  vigorous  exertion.  His  fejitures 
were  rather  luindsome  than  otherwise.  His  fair  complexion  in 
youth,  darkened  with  years;  and  over  the  wh^lccountenjince  there 
Jill  expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  feeling  which  gave  it  an 
mr  of  melancholy — jm  aspect,  however,  which  seems  to  have  l>ccii 
derived  more  from  tlie  manner  in  which  he  w’lus  acciustomed  to 
rc^^rd  the  past  Jind  the  present,  than  from  any  w^aiit  of  a  sjiii- 
iruiae  temper  in  rehition  to  the  future.  Charles  gave  many  proofs 
nf  cotirjige ;  |)nt  that  virtue,  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  from  the 
H-.int  of  being  guided  by  a  more  sound  discretion,  frccpieiitly  par- 
in  civil  affairs,  of  tl»e  imture  of  rashness.  'Lhere  was  also 
much  dignity  in  his  demeanour,  but  coupled  generally  with  a 
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(ii*i;ree  ot  coldnt‘H«  and  rest»rve  which  sfranejcrs  fi*lt  to  l>e  repul- 
sivts  and  which  served  to  keep  up  a  sUitely  distance  hetireeii  kin 
aii(i  the  persons  who  were  most  in  his  e(»iifi(ienee.  Ilis  temper- 
aiice  and  chastitv,  when  we  mil  to  mind  tim  scenes  in  which  he 
luui  {mismkI  his  youth,  wnll  appear  amoni^  his  ntost  pniiseworthv 
({uaiities;  and  iti'i  ecoimmy,  without  <lescendin{(  to  meanness,  m 
Uirderiinr  on  avarice,  vms  a  marked  improvement  on  the  example 
^et  Injl'ore  him  l)V  his  predecessor.  Nor  could  this  prince  l^e 
charifetl  \nth  crueltv,  except  in  a  tew  eases,  when  his  tavourite 
prtijecLs  were  opposed  in  a  manner  which  aroused  his  resentment 
ainl  alarmed  his  p4»liey  in  a  jrrealt'r  de^re»»  than  was  ordinarv. 
In  all  these  respects,  luui  his  lot  l>een  east  in  private  life, 
C’harlt*s  1.  mii^ht  have  obtained  j^eneral  esteem;  hut  whiles 
''iniiiifer  r<i  adversity,  then*  would  liave  been  little  in  him  in  that 
condition,  any  more  than  in  his  real  hisn)ry,  to  have  made  him  an 
object  t»t  ariection. 

In  religion  tlie  detects  ot  liis  character  were  more  manifest,  in 
coii.M*ipiencn*  of  the  de^^rt'e  ifi  which  it  was  connected  with  super¬ 
stition  ami  intolerance.  But  his  ruliiii^  passion  was  a- love  of  an 
hiirarv  power.  Not  that  he  w;ts  intent  on  excrcisinif  such  jmwer 
In  the  more  extravai^ant  acts  of  tyranny.  Like  his  feeble 
and  p«Hiantic  father  he  u-as  pleased  rather  with  the  jmssession 
than  the  abuse  of  power.  One  elTeet  of  this  }mssion  was 
to  .stimulate  his  t*rtorts  in  support  of  ej>iscopacy ;  and  the  ardour 
with  whicli  it  was  eherislietl  served  also  to  make  him  li‘s«  and  less 
si'rupulousiu reijard fotruthandsinceritv,  whenever  thetrratification 
o|  flutl  teeiiuu  was  the  t‘nd  pursue<i.  So  earnest  and  so  tixetl  was  his 
desire  I41  pi*s.M*.ss  hinder  powers  tliaii  the  eoustitutioii  liad  ceded  to 
him,  that  noihiiiif  short  «»f  tin*  constant  pressure  of  nectwitx’ 
suthctsi  to  keep  him  within  tlu»s«*  limits: — the  moment  in  which 
"uch  prt‘ssure  was  withdrawn  heiiii^  tiiat  in  which  he  always 
showisl  lumsidt  determined  to  resume  wliatcver  he  had  appeared 
to  relimpiish.  Nt>r  was  it  by  such  act^i  <mly  that  C^harh*s  taught 
his  subjects  to  reoiini  him  as  a  prince  not  to  ho  trusted.  If  he 
dkl  not  avow  tlie  favourite  maxim  of  his  father — that  to  rule  hy 
emit  is  iiidispensihle  to  ruliiitr  well — it  is  certain  that  he  never 
cea.s4*d  ti»  act  ius  thou4(li  j^uided  hy  that  notion,  his  public  dcchini- 
tituis  and  pnKvcdiii^s,  with  hardly  an  exception,  and,  even  to  the 
List,  hetiii^  cuntemporaneous  with  secret  correspondence  and  ne- 
UiK'LiLioiis  h\  which  they  were  falsihed.  Kven  on  the  scaffold  he 
expiesseii  htm.sc'lt  on  tlie  subject  of  popular  ifoveriimeiit,  in  terms 
wuicii  show  that  he  tiled  as  he  liveil,  swayetl  hy  sentiments  alien 
Irtun  some  ol  the  nu»>i  evseiitial  t*lcineiits  t>f  the  Knji^lisli  consd- 
tuiion.  *  Sovereij^n  and  suhjecu’  lie  ohM*rved,  ‘are  clean  diftcrent 
thini^s:*  all  uovernmeiit  U  iiiir  a  matter  heloii^lnuj  to  the  former, 
and  ‘  ill  notiiiuir  pertaiinui;  to  the  latter.’ 

So  much  more  important  hml  the  middle  class  in  Knjfland  1^ 
iomc  liuriiikj;  this  rei^^ii,  that  the  nation  was  in  no  leniper  to  **uh" 
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mit  evtMi  t4>  those  more  modenite  exercises  of  the  prerojj^ative 
M'bicii  ha<l  heeo  sometimes  resorted  to  hy  the  h'ss  arbitrary  <»f  our 
pniufH :  Imt  (Miarle?*,  in  defiance  of  this  spirit^  was  not  i^oiitent 
to  take  his  precedents  from  the  most  lawless  4>f  Ins  preflecessors, 
blit  wouhl  have  rais4‘d  the  exceptions  siipplitMl  hy  such  (H'casional 
innKuis  of  the  preroj^ative  into  the  place  of  the, rule  provided  hy  law. 
('oiu*es>ions,  ifideed,  were  at  length  made,  hut  they  were  made  so 
late,  with  so  much  visible  reluctance,  and  in  connexion  with  so 
manv  indicjjtions  of  ha^l  faitli,  as  to  cause  it  to  he  no  matter  of 
surprise  with  any  reflectint^  man,  that  each  ui  its  turn  became  no 
more  than  a  point  from  which  still  further  demands  were  to  he 
made.  W  henever  parti(‘s  have  proceeded  to  such  lengths  as 
Cluirles  and  the  leaders  of  tfie  I^onj^  Parliament  had  done,  even 
before  the  sword  was  unsheathed,  all  ^rtmial  for  tiitihial  ronfi- 
dntre  havimj  faiirtf  there  can  he  lU)  liope  of  a  settlement,  exci‘|rt 
bv  means  of  coiH)u<‘st  on  tin?  (me  side  or  subjection  on  the  other. 
Ihe  opponent  that  cannot  Im*  trustc'd  must  he  rendered  harmlcHA. 

\\  e  cannot  conclude  without  a  partinj^  word  to  \’on  Haiimer 

mid  Ids  translators.  ( )ur  proh'ssor  himstdf  is  not  hlameh^ss  in 

allowing’  these  V(dumes  to  appear  in  an  Kn^lish  drt'ss.  'I'he  view 

which  they  afford  of  Kn;4lish  history  may  not  he  without  its  use 

ill  (lerinanv,  hut  a  little  reflection  should  have  sufficed  to  convince 
¥ 

die  author  that  the  Kn^lish  reader  is  hy  no  means  in  want  of  the 
assistance  which  he  has  here  proffered  him,  ^uid€*s  of  much 
greater  competency  heiiij^  already  at  the  service  of  such  persons. 
And,  speaking  generally  of  Von  ILiumer’s  ability,  we  should  say 
tliat,  could  he  be  content  to  become  more  the  fonjotten  of  the 
r«*views,  the  inai^izines,  and  the  newspapers;  could  he  bt*  pre- 
>^ailed  with  to  sepanite  himself  to  some  less  extended  subject  than 
die  History  of  Modern  Kurope;  and  could  he  he  hrouj^t  to  think 
it  not  beneath  him  to  treat  some  less  ambitious  theme  in  a  less 
ambitious  manner — in  tlie  full  and  sober  style  of  the  true  his- 
rorian,  and  not  in  tiiis  loose  fashion  w'hich  is  thought  to  ht 
philosophical,  we  should  then  venture  to  promise  him  a  more 
eredirahle  reputation  than  he  now  possi'sses,  and  one  much  more 
permanent  tlian  he  is  at  present  likely  to  obtain. 

Hut  V  on  liiiumer’s  translators  are  ^eater  delinquents  in  thU 
matter  than  himself.  I  hey,  at  least,  must  know'  how  much  the} 
imve  l)een  catering  for  a  childish  love  of  novelty  in  the  circle 
which  is  known  hy  tlie  name  of  *  the  little  vul^^ar instead  of 
empluyiiii;  tlieir  caiKibiruies  in  introducing  the  Hn^^^iish  scholar  to 
some  of  those  truly  i^rt'at  men  with  wliich  Ciermany  alnmnds. 
file  intelligent  Kn^lish  student  w'ill  remember  the  labours  of 
Mr.  'I'alhovs,  of  Oxford,  with  admiration  and  ^o^titude,  when 
those  of  V(r.  Idoyd,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  of  Mm.  Austin,  as 
expended  on  *  Letters*  about  Kui^laiul,  and  ou  this  ‘  Political 
History,*  will  loii^  have  l>eeti  forgotten. 
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Art.  V.  I.  Mtmuirit  of  tkr  Sixth  Annunl  Ixxrvihitf  of  the 

tUmal  t^nion  ttf  Eunland  and  l\alex^  hefd  at  the  (\)ntirr^Qtiomtit 
Library^  Finnhury  (\rru$,  London^  Maif\)th^  and  13/4,  l8!Ui* 

t<)ifrthtr  frith  the  Rejnat  of  the  (leneral  (*otftmitter,  and  otkrr 
I hK'umrnts  ronnrrtrd  frith  the  Trnffsnetions  o^  the  pniit  Year,  Hrn, 
{>|t.  32.  Ijoiidon. 

2.  Avcuuut  of  t hr  Proceedings  of  the  T went tf- fourth  Annual  Setsian  of 
the  Ilaptist  Ffthm,  held  in  lAtudon,  June  JO/A,  21j«/,  '22nd,  and 
21//i,  liCWJ  :  finth  the  IlejHtrt  of  the  State  iff  the  Denominnt ion  ;  ike 
tnnnal  Ixiter  to  the  (jiurches,  ami  an  Affffendix.  Hvo.  |>p, /)R. 
IaiiuIoii. 

PI  IK  contempluoiis  iiuiitllTrnrr  witli  which  the  clcrc^  and 
^  gentry  ot  ilu*  Ksiahlislied  Church  have  i)ron  horctotore  wont 
to  rcijarti  I  he  nunconiorinist  lieiioiuinations  coiitounded  under  the 
vaeue  name  <d’  Dissenters,  is  he^inniiifj  to  tjive  place,  in  the  minds 
4)rilie  more  intoh*r:int.  to  leelin^s  ol’aniiry  alarm  at  the  array  tltev 
are  now  Tound  to  present;  and.  in  tlu»se  of  tlte  more  rd)eral  mem- 
Uts  of  the  Ksiablishment,  to  a  more  hland  and  condescending 
l  uriosity.  So  complete  has  been  the  se]viration  produced  hy  tho 
l  iuirch  and  stale  system  between  the  cstablisitcd  ami  non-esub- 
lislied  sections  of  the  I’rotesuint  community  in  this  country,  liold- 
inu  substantially  the  same  faith — the  non-intercourse  laws  framed 
by  sacerdouil  bigotry  have  been  so  faithfully  observed  under  the 
iuiluence  of  the  bisrotry  of  ///,</< /Vm  — that,  of  the  religion  of  the 
Dissenters,  the  i^rtMier  part  of  those  who  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  (’hurelunen,  have  remained  dmost  as  ijfnorant  ;is  of  the 
religion  of 'Hhet  (»r  .lapan.  Some  instances  that  we  could  mve  ol 
the  utter  want  of  information  prevailing  amoni;  the  hitjhcr  classes, 
upon  this  subjix’t,  would  'Carcely  be  credited.  Mr.  Pitt  is 
n*tH»ried  to  have  inquired  upon  one  occasion,  whether  all  the 
Di>MMUers  were  Socinians  ;  and  another  prime  minister,  whom  we 
«U»  not  ti*el  at  liberty  to  name,  itupiired  not  loni;  auo  of  a  deputa- 
tioii.  how  Dis%enter.s’  marria»ies  were //ow’ conducted !  A  county 
memlMT  expiessial  his  asionishment,  some  time  l)ack,  at  learning 
that  Disseniei'H  liad  .iny  theological  academies.  We  have  l>cen 
ciedd)ly  inuwmeil  ol  iitstances  in  which  curiosity  has  l)cen 
e\prt*sM‘d  to  a  Dissenter;  as  it  the  secUirian  mark  were  to  l)e 
Msibly  «ietocted  in  the  teaiures!  And  we  shrewdly  sus|)ect  that, 
among  the  ‘uonned  rabble  ’  of  ( )\ford.  who  testified  their  ob- 
strejH rolls  oitiuKh)\y  hv  their  hisses  ami  ’groans  at  ‘the 
Dissenters,  tew  hail  much  more  distinct  or  intelligent  notions  of 
what  the  term  really  thmotes.  In  fact.  Dissenters  have  been 
reyaiaiod  less  a>  a  sect  tlian  a!>  a  ca>te,  whom  it  was  all  very  w’ell 
to  tolerate  as  hcwei  s  4>l  wikhI  ami  diMwers  of  water,  but  a  very 
vulgar  thing  to  have  any  knowledge  of,  much  more  to  be  seen  in 
their  ( oni|»anv . 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has,  no  doubt,  in  many 
circles,  lessened  the  force  of  the  unintelligent  prejudice  against 
the  Dissenters;  not  merely  by  bringing f pious  members  of  the 
Fsfablishrnent  into  personal  contact  with  good  men  of  other 
denominations,  but  also  by  affording  opnortunities  for  the  display 
of  an  ability  and  eloquence  on  the  platform,  that  were  previously 
confined  to  the  narrower  though  more  elevated  sphere  of  the 
pulpit.  In  public  speaking,  eminent  Dissenting  ministert  have 
been  unexpectedly  found  to  possess  much  the  advantage  over  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  who  arc  disqualified  by  their  defective 
theological  education,  and  by  the  trammels  of  their  ecclesiastical 
habiu,  for  the  free  and  extemporaneous  eloquence  that  commands 
attention  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar.  Of  late  years,  indced,|pulpit 
elo<|uence  has  l)een  much  more  favourably  estimated  and  scuu- 
lously  cultivated  within  the  pale  of  the  Kstablishment  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  to  which  the  necessity  of  vying  with  the  Dissenting 
preachers  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

Other  circumstances  have  conduced  to  inspire  a  more  respectful 
estimate  of  the  talent  to  be  found  in  the  Dissenting  Ixuly,  as  well 
os  of  their  relative  strength  and  political  importance ;  but,  of  their 
ecclesiastical  [institutions,  their  theological  tenets,  their  peculiar 
views,  inodes,  and  principles,  all  that  distinguish  them  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  point  of  view  from  churchmen,  the  most  vague  and  inaccurate 
notions  yet  prevail  even  among  persons  otherwise  well  informed. 
The  very  appellations  that  historically  distinguish  them,  as 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Congregational,  General  or 
Particular  Baptists,  arc  regarded  as  the  cabalistic  terms  of  sec¬ 
tarianism,  which  it  is  scarcely  w^orth  while  to  Uike  the  trouble  to 
understand.  VVe  cannot,  indeed,  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
euphony  of  our  denominational  nomenclature.  That  same  uncouth 
adjective,  which  is  now  creeping  into  use,  lielongs  to  what 
Southey  would  term  the  uglyography  of  names.  Nor  is  the  term 
congregational  much  more  happy.  The  different  technical  use  of 
the  same  familiar  words,  is  a  source  of  still  greater  perplexity. 
Basil  Hall  complains  of  the  difficulty  he  had,  in  making  nirosedf 
understood  by  the  |>eople  of  the  United  States,  on  account  chiefly 
of  the  different  associations  res|)eciively  attaching,  in  America  and 
in  Flngland,  to  the  same  phrases.  He  seems  to  have  been  puzzled 
as  much  by  the  American  acceptation  of  the  term  state^  for 
insUincc,  as  some  Flpiscopalians  are  by  the  dissenting  acceptation 
of  the  w  ord  church,  \V  hen  the  soi~dUant  churchman  speaks  of 
going  to  church,  he  means  the  parish  building  so  denominated. 
VS  hen,  however,  he  uses  the  phrase,  ‘  Our  Church,’  ‘The  Church,* 
or  ‘  Mother  Church,*  he  means,  not  the  |>arish  church,  but  *  the 
Church  ;is  by  law  established,*  and  which  he  deems  part  and 
parcel  of  the  constitution  of  these  realms.  But  he  hears  Dissent¬ 
ers  s)>cak  of  their  churches, — ‘congregational  churches;*  and, as  he 
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iwtiows  that  their  iiieetinif-houses  are  not  so  denominated,  he  is  at 
.1  loM  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  church  that  can  be,  which  it 
fieither  an  architectural  one,  nor  a  jmlitical  one,  nor  any  thiuj^ 
answerinu  to  the  itieas  he  has  lieen  accustomed  to  attach  to  the 
hallowed  appellation.  It  will  scarcely  occur  to  him  to  recollect,  (nor, 
if  it  does,  will  it  strike  him  as  very  natural),  that,  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  his  church — who  reads  the  articles  \ — achurch  is  detinefl 
as  *  a  congregation  of  faithful  men.’  What  sort  of  a  church  that 
must  l)e,  he  has  probably  never  retiected. 

The  word  church  is  used  by  Dissenters  very  much  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  employed  by  the  frauuTS  of  the  .Vnglican  articles; 
vet  Dissenters  distinguish  l)etween  a  church  and  a  congregation.- 
How  is  this!  The  Kditor  of  the  (’hristian  Observer,  in  a  recent 
number  of  that  publication,  has  dilated  at  considerable  length  upon 
this  conventional  distinction,  which  is  stigmatized  iis  ‘  non-scrip- 
tiir.iJ,’  ‘  presumjUuous,’  and  ‘delusive.’^  It  may  l>e  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  otfer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
M)  very  harshly  animadverted  u^xm. 

That  *  the  church,  in  scripture,  means  the  congregation  of  the 
‘  faithful,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  means  the  church,’ 
we  are  fully  |>repared  to  admit ;  and  we  regret  that  Tyndale’s 
honest  vernacular  rendering  of  the  (ireek  word,  ^kkAiktia,  was 
ever  set  aside  by  the  |>edani  king  for  the  ‘juggling’  term,  church. 
As  l*oth  words  may  l)e  iuditferently  used,  and  have  the  same 
import,  *  a  church  and  congregation  ’  would  seem  to  he  tautolo¬ 
gical,  ;ui  denoting  one  thing,  rather  than  conveying  a  distinction. 
With  such  Liutology,  by  the  way,  legal  phraseology  abounds,  the 
second  term  l)eing  generally  designed  to  fix  more  precisely  the 
meaning  of  the  lirst.  We  by  no  means  feel  sure  that  the  noncon- 
foriiiist  phrase,  ‘  church  and  congregation,’  had  not  a  similar 
origin,  and  that,  the  word  church  l)eing  equivocal,  congregation 
was  not  added  to  mark  tlie  sort  of  church  intended.  Phe  phrase 
*  i'ougregationul  church,*  is  equallv  tautological,  in  itself  consi¬ 
dered  ;  and  had  the  word  church  retained  its  primarv  meaning. 
It  could  not  have  been  necessary  so  to  (pialifv  it  as  implying  a 
(Collective  iHKly,  a  churcli  coiiqH^sed  of  a  congregation.  But. 
tIuHigb  tlie  two  words  are  strictly  convertible,  ns  representing  the 
(heek  term  in  one  of  iu  senses,  tliey  are  not  both  et^ually  iidapted 
to  express  every  sense  ot  the  word  iiocAifcria,  which  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  uK*an  either  an  assembly  of  any  kind,  a  body  of  |>ersons  con- 
uregateii,  or  an  orgaiiiied  congregation,  a  society.  Now  the  latter 
is  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  ciiurcii.  It  is  more 
than  a  congregation  of  hearers  or  an  ;issenibly  of  worshipper'^ 
uxddentally  collected  :  it  is  a  soi'iety  of  {)ersous  accuslonu'd  ‘ind 
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so  to  associate  and  assemble,  under  tlieir  recognized 
olficers.  But,  as  tlie  puhlir  a8s<*mbly  is  not  confined  to  members 
ot*  ihe  organized  society,  the  rest  of  tlie  hearers  or  worshippers 
ixe  included  under  the  term,  congregation  ;  meaning  thereby,  the 
remainder  of  the  customary  assembly. 

Thus  explained,  the  tautology  vanishes ;  and  nothing  very 
otfensive  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  distinction  which  has 
jTTown  into  usage.  Our  ('hristian  Observer,  however,  will  have 
ii,  that  this  distinctive  use  of  the  word  church  is  very  unscriptural. 

*  By  what  text,*  he  demands,  ‘  does  a  dissenter  prove  that  the 

*  ciiurch  is  a  body  distinct  from  the  congregation  ?  And  if  no 

*  text  can  lie  found  that  proves  it,  by  w  hat  right,  u|>on  his  own 

*  principles,  is  this  non-scriptural  invention  introduced  into  the 
‘  Cluirch  of  ('hrist  ?’  It  is  pleasant  to  1h' thus  challenged  by  a 
church-and-state  man  to  justify  our  usages  by  scripture  authority ; 
and  we  readily  take  up  the  glove. 

Of  course  it  cannot  Ih‘  meant,  that  we  are  to  produce  a  text  by 
which  any  etymological  distinction  between  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  is  recognized.  To  ask  this,  would  he  sheer  trilling.  But  a 
text  suggests  itself,  which  will  sufficiently  answer  our  purpose, 
and  which  we  shall  transcribe.  It  occurs  1  Cor.  xiv.  ‘If, 
therefore,  Uie  whole  church  lie  come  together  into  one  (place),  and 
all  spt'ak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  tliose  who  are  unlearned 
or  unlielicvers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  V  Now  wc 
presume  that,  by  ‘  the  whole  church  (17  UKXriala  o\ri),  who  arc 
here  described  as  convening  tirf  ro  avro,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  must  understand  a  collective  body  accustomed  so  to  assemble, 
not  the  assembly  itself.  It  must  have  been  an  ecclcMta  before  it 
met  in  cartu  sacro.  Yet,  at  ver.  18  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  we  find  the  w  ord  ‘  church  *  used  in  the  sense  ot  an  assem¬ 
bly* — <Tvvtp\ofiivtvv  v^wv  tv  iKKXn<^[g,  Upon  this  passage.  Dr. 
Bloomfield  remarks : — ‘  Expositors  are  not  agreed  whether 

*  tKicXr)fTia  means  ecclejfid  or  caetu,  1.  e.,  assembly.  The  former 
‘  interpretation  is  maintained  by  Grotius,  Fuller,  and  Mede.  .  .  . 

*  There  is  more  reason  to  suppose  (with  most  of  the  recent  com- 
‘  mentators)  that  the  expression  means  ctjetu  (Macro),  convent u,  as- 
‘  scmbly:  a  sense  more  suitable  to  the  Apostle’s  argument;  which  is 

*  to  warn  them  against  dissensions  in  an  assembly  met  together  for 

‘  the  worship  of  God.  Besides,  iv  eKKAf}<rfa  here  cannot 

*  well  differ  in  sense  from  the  repetition  of'  the  same  thing,  trvvt^x^ 

*  tTt  ro  ui/To,  at  ver.  iiO,  which  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
‘  assembly.*  Here,  then,  we  have  clearly  the  church  as  a  body 
distinct  from  the  assembly  or  congregation.  Into  the  latter,  those 
who  were  not  of  tlu*  church,  ttiurrm,  persons  uninstructed  in 
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Christianity,  and  iWiffroi,  heathen  strangers,  mi^ht  enter;  ami 
they  ini^ht  remain  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  assembly ;  and  they 
might  repeat  their  attendance  anil  frequent  the  assembly,  if  dis, 
|H>8ed  to  do  so.  We  beg  to  ask,  whether  their  even  l)eeoming  i 
customary  part  of  the  congregation,  supposing  them  to  have  maile 
no  o|>en  profession  of  their  liaving  emhraceil  Christianity,  would 
entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  t  rclesia.  Our  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer  will  S4':urcely  maintain  the  afhrmative ;  and  he  ii 
therefore  bound  to  admit  that  we  have  met  Ins  challenge.  We 
have  produced  a  text  which  shows  that  Dissenters,  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  l)etween  rcrleMa  and  ecclesta^  in  its  ditferent  acceptations, 
represented  by  the  words  church  and  congregation,  have  hot 
introduced  any  non-scriptural  invention  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

l^ut  we  are  told,  it  is  either  presumptuous  or  futile  *  to  restrict 
‘  the  confjrepation  to  attendants  on  divine  worship,  baptized  or 
‘  unbaptized,  and  the  church  to  a  body  of  ])orsons  who  are  not 
‘the  whole  church  outwardly  and  visibly.*  We  admit  that,  ‘i/ 

‘  intended  to  discriminate  which  members  of  an  auditory  are  the 
‘  true  spiritual  Israel  of  (lod,  and  which  arc  not,  the  distinction 
‘  would  1)0  presumptuous hut  such  is  not  the  intention ;  nor 
could  any  |H‘rson  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  Dissenters,  nor 
:iny  enndid  observer,  suppose  this  to  he  the  case.  'Fhe  distinction 
marks  nothing  beyoiul  a  fact ;  it  recognizes,  as  in  close  connexion 
with  the  ecclesia,  or  society,  a’  stated  congregation  of  attendants 
who.  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  not  joined  the  society.  They 
may  l)e  of  another  communion;  they  may  he  occasional  attendants; 
they  may  decline  a  closer  connexion.  To  suppose,  as  this  ChriiJ- 
liaii  Observer  apjH.ars  to  do.  that  Dissenters  use  the  term  congre¬ 
gation  as  one  of  ‘  moral  classijication — of  ‘  unchristian  exclu- 
•  sionism,’  implying  ‘  thosi'  who  arc  without,*  is  more  than  erro¬ 
neous  ;  it  is  disingenuous ;  because  tlie  very  wav  in  which  the 
terms  ‘church  ;uul  congregation*  arc  associated,  and  the  wonl 
I'ongrt'gatiunal  is  employed,  proves  that  no  such  idea  is  conveyed 
by  the  distinction.  'Fhe  church  forms  part  of  the  congregation — 
is  included  in  it ;  .and  it  is  by  ellipsis  that  those  who  arc  not 
memlx'rs  of  the  society  are  dcnominatc<l  the  (rest  of  the)  congre¬ 
gation. 

Not  content  with  founding  upon  his  own  blunders  this  charge 
against  the  Dissenters,’our  Christiiui  Observer  proceeds  to  quarrel 
with  them  for  presuming  to  use  the  word  church  at  all,  in  dc- 
siTihing  llioir  religious  societies  ;  on  the  ground,  that  ‘  it  is  invi- 
‘  dious,  as  res|)eet8  other  bodies  of  (*hristians,  ;uui  esj)ecially  where 
‘  there  is  an  established  church.*  He  complains  that  the  expres¬ 
sion,  thechuri'h  at  Hounslow,  or  the  church  at  Hemel  Hempstead,* 
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virtually  unchurches  and  excommunicates  all  who  do  not  bclonj; 
to  that  particular  society.  By  parity  of  reasoning  we  must  tun- 
pose,  that,  when  St.  Paul  sent  his  salutation  to  the  church  in  tne 
house  of  Nymphas  (('ol.  iv.  15),  or  in  that  of  Philemon,  or  of 
Priscilla  and  Acpiila  (Horn.  xvi.  5),  he  thereby  excommunicated  all 
who  did  not  belong  to  those  Christian  companies !  Dissenters 
are  not  accustomed,  indeed,  even  to  use  the  phraseology  here  at¬ 
tributed  to  them,  but  to  designate  ‘  the  church*  referred  to,  as 
meeting  in  such  a  chapel,  or  in  such  a  place,  or  by  some  other 
adjunct,  to  qualify  the  term  em])loycd.  All  the  alleged  ‘  invi¬ 
diousness*  of  the  phrase  is  attributable  to  entire  misapprehension. 

In  fact,  it  is  dilTicult  to  acquit  the  writer  of  something  worse;  so 
easy  \vo\dd  it  have  been  for  him  to  ascertain  the  utter  groundless¬ 
ness  of  his  representation.  We  know  no  class  of  Baptists,  Inde- 
|)endents,  or  other  dissenters,  who  ever  afVected  to  confine  salva¬ 
tion,  or  the  visible  church,  to  their  own  narrow  communion,  and 
to  abandon  all  others  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  Bi- 
jTotry  exists  in  all  communions ;  but  not  such  popery  as  this. 

1'he  Christian  Observer  would  fain,  however,  lay  claim,  on  Ix?- 
half  of  his  church,  to  a  more  enlarged  liberality,  because  all  |>er- 
sous  arc  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  comprehended  in  it, 
who  have  l)een  baptized,  dissenters  always  excepted.  ‘The  Jewish 
‘  congregation,’  we  are  reminded,  ‘  was  the  mjLSs  of  circumcised 
‘  [MTsons,  and  the  Christian  congregation  is  the  mass  of  baptized 
‘  |MTsons,  not  being  virtually,  voluntarily,  and  judicially  excom- 
‘  mimicated.  Whether,  l)eing  thus  members  of  an  outward  and 
‘  visible  church,  they  arc  also  truly  and  spiritually  mend)crs  of 
‘  ('hrist*s  mystical  body,  must  be  determined  on  far  other  grounds.* 
\o\v,  as  to  the  superior  liberality  exhibited  in  this  use  of  the  word 
church,  as  including  the  mass  of  society,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  • 
advert  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  precisely  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  pa¬ 
pists,  who  are  still  more  anxious  to  extend  their  pale  as  wide  as 
possible,  while  they  allow  of  no  salvation  beyond  it.  But,  while 
thus  charitable  in  her  judgment  of  all  who  conform,  it  so  hap|x?ns 
lliat  this  tolerant  church  of  Kngland  has  always  njanaged  to  cx- 
eJude  from  ‘  the  visible  church*  the  greater  number  of  pious  Ix*- 
lievers  in  this  country,  who  have  fallen  under  her  ‘  virtual  or  judi- 
‘  rial  ’  anathemas.  Let  us  now  examine  the  scriptural  authority 
lor  this  use  of  the  term  ecclesia. 

riiere  is  no  ({uestion  that  this  word  is  occasionally  employed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  universal  fellowship  of  believers, 


rrmr.  Sjich  a  phra.s<^‘olosjy  as,  the  church  of  such  a  place,  or  even  ‘  the  lUp- 
|ist  church  of  such  a  pLacc,’  or  ‘  the  C'ongret^itional  church  o/  such  a  pLice,' 
is  at  variance  with  the  univcrjcil  practice  of  the  ilissenteni ;  so  th.at  all  the 
writer’s  pallu  tio  dcclauiatioii,  built  on  the  contnry  .assumption,  fidU^to  the 
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the  hotly  of  Christ,  tlie  *  holy  nation.*  We  meet  also  with  the 
expression,  ‘the  church  of  Clod  at  Corinth/  the  ‘church  at  Jcru- 
‘  Salem/  the  ‘  church  of  the  Thessalonians  ;*  denotinj'  all  the  l)e- 
lievers  in  those  cities.  According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  the 
church  at  London  would  imply  «‘dl  the  taithiul  residing  in  the 
British  !m*tro|H»lis  ;  and  the  church  in  Kngland  wouhl  include ‘all 

*  that  are  sanctitieil  in  (dirist  .lesus*  througliout  tliis  country,  'fhe 
Christian  Observer  contends  that  all  the  baptized  should  be  com¬ 
prehended  within  the  church.  Well,  then,  do  we  tiinl  Kpisco|)a- 
liuns  ever  employing  such  language  as  this — 'the  church  of  (jod 
‘in  London,’ or  ‘in  Liverpool/  or  ‘  in  Kngland/ meaning  ‘the 
‘  mass  of  Imptized  |>ersons*  professing  C'hristianity,  of  the  various 
denominations  !  The  validity  of  nonconformist  baptism  has 
acknow  le<lgcd  :  are  baptized  nonconh>rmists  recognized  as  part  of 
the  church  —  the  national  church?  Not  by  r//urr/ime/i.  Then 
what  hccoines  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  parallel  iH'lwt'cn 
the  .lewish  congregation  and  the  ('hristian  congregation  !  If 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Moravians,  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodists,  do  not  visiidy  belong  to  the  (*hristian  congregation,  they 
are  not  C’hrislians.  Nevcrtliclcss,  strange  to  say,  they  ilo  not 
belong  to  the  national  church  !  .And  vet,  here  is  a  Church  of 
I'highind  writer  tinding  fault  with  Dissenters  for  distinguishinf; 
Innween  the  church  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithfid,  such  a 
distinction  being,  he  says,  presumptuous  and  unscriptural,  while 
the  constant  usage  t)f  his  own  communion  ‘  unchurches  every 
congregation  of  faithful  men  that  does  not  conform  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polity  of  t^ueen  Fdizabeth! 

So  much  for  the  writer’s  consistency.  •  Will  he  excuse  us,  it 
we  now  turn  his  own  words  upon  himself,  and,  changing  the 
terms,  admonish  him,  that  * //  the’  churchmaut  ‘by  the  word 
‘  church,  iliH‘s  not  mean  abstractedly  Ciod’s  church,  but  his  own 

*  ecclesiastical  scH’iety,  for  admission  into  which  sjich  aiul  such 

*  tests  have  been  agreed  upon,  then  w’e  Hnd  no  fault  with  his 

*  using  his  best  judgment  in  laying  down  rules,  and  deciiling,  witJi 

*  charity  and  sobriety,  upon  character  and  (pialitication,  for  he  ought 

*  to  do  so;  but  he  oU(jht  not  to  limit  scriptural  tcords  to  this  con- 
‘  rrutional  proCf*i  dinp,' 

When  Dissenters  $|H*ak  of  iheC’hurch  of  (Christ,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  assuredly  never  for  a  moment  coniine  tlieir  thoughts 
to  their  own  communion ;  nor  do  they  contemplate  it  as  circum- 
M  iilied  by  any  iH)litical  boundaries,  nor  as  defined  by  any  ritual 
imHlilications,  nor  as  composed  of  any  ecclesiastical  societies. 
The  (’hurch  ('atholic  is  not  the  aggregate  of  churches,  national  or 
congregational,  but  of  Indievers  united  severally  and  vil^illy  jto 
their  Divine  Head.  If  Dissenters  lio  not  and  cannot  acknowledge 
.111  ot.iblislnnent  to  be  a  scriptural  church,  they  tlo  not  the 
readily  lecogni/e  as  members  of  (’hrist’s  church  all  the  pious 
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within  its  coinnuinioii.  They  deny  tliat  the  church  of  England  is 
thechurcli  of  (jod — that  it  forms  any  part  of  it:  it  is  the  church 
of  man,  the  cluirch  of  the  king,  a  political  corporation,  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  a  state  apparatus,  a  worldly  society.  To  draw  the 
line  between  ‘  what  is  the  church  and  what  is  not* — between  the 
church  and  the  world — may  be  dilKcult  in  times  like  tliese,  when 
the  boundary  of  (*hristian  profession  becomes  so  indeterminate. 
But,  if  the  Establishment  is  the  church,  where  is  the  world  ? 
They  are  identiHed.  Dissenters  do  not  imagine  that  any  ‘eccle- 
‘  siastic.d  line  of  demarcation*  can  altogether  coincide  with  *  the 
‘  line  of  spiritual  demarcation  ;*  or  that  the  subtile  spirit  of  the 
world  can  be  excluded  from  any  sacred  inclosures ;  but  their  so¬ 
cieties  are  at  least  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  distinguishing 
sanctity  of  character,  anil  have  no  other  object  than  to  promote  it. 
ScrijUiiral  in  their  constitution,  and  purely  spiritual  in  their  design 
and  aim,  they  present  the  nearest  approximation  that  human  in¬ 
firmity  admits,  to  the  primitive  ‘  communion  of  saints.'  Still, 
‘  churches  of  Christ*  as  they  claim  on  this  ground  to  be  deemed — 
in  which  respect  they  have  the  advantage  over  political  corpora¬ 
tions  or  state  churches, — these  congregations  do  not,  strictly 
»i|H‘aking,  constitute  any  part  of  TiiK  Church  Catholic,  which 
is  composed  of  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  of  living  stones, 
laid  by  the  (ireat  Architect,  each  and  all  mysteriously  united  to 
the  Divine  (^)rner-stone.  Of  this  Church,  and  of  this  only — vi¬ 
sible  in  no  riUs  of  worship,  but  only  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful, 
represented  by  no  forms  of  polity,  uttering  its  voice  in  no  synods, 
recognizing  no  human  head,  j)eculiar  to  no  country,  or  nation,  or 
age — of  this  only  Dissenters  speak,  without  reference  to  any  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  own,  when  they  employ  the  general  term,  or 
more  commonly,  the  specific  phrase,  thk  CiiuRni.  ok  Christ. 

Very  diflerent  is  the  })ractice  of  Episcopalians ;  and  here,  more 
than  perhaps  on  any  other  point,  the  language  of  churchmen  and 
dissenters  will  be  found  to  betray  a  significant  difference  of  reli¬ 
gious  dialect.  When  the  former  sneak  of  the  Church,  rarely, 
if  ever,  do  they  intend  the  church  catholic.  No;  it  is  Our 
church, — the  national  church.  Hut  are  the  whole  congregation  of 
baptized  persons  within  its  pale  referred  to  under  this  designation  ? 
f  ar  from  this  being  the  case,  the  mass  of  baptized  persons  are  the 
subjects  of  that  church,  who  owe  her  fealty  and  homage.  The  church 
‘  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  con- 
‘  troversies  of  faith.*  This  is  obviously  a  church  of  which  the 
pi'ople — the  congregation — form  no  part:  it  is  something  auite 
distinct  from  the  body  of  Christ.  The  term  church  is  not  here 
used  in  a  concrete  sense,  as  when  denoting  the  aggregate  of  be¬ 
lie  vers,  but  in  an  abstract  sense,  for  which  Scripture  affords  neither 
j>recedent  nor  countenance.  Our  church  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  a  magnificent  abstraction,  clothed  with  mysterious  and  all 
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Iml  divine  allribulcs,  the  Alma  Mater,  the  Isis  of  the  churchman’s 
iinajiination,  lowarils  whom  lie  often  discovers  a  scarcely  lets 
idolatrous  fondness  than  the  papiNt  shows  for  his  Madonna.  To 
this  alUholy,  all-pertect  (lueen-regent  are  ascribed  acts  of  authority 
and  bcneticcnce  as  real  as  can  be  ix'rforineil  by  human  agents. 

Is  it  asked,  who  ordained  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  cpisco- 
|)ai  worship?  The  answer  is.  The  church.  Who  composed  the 
creetls  and  articles  ?  The  church.  ‘  She*  we  arc  told,  ‘  has 
‘  framed  and  set  up,  and  surrounded  by  the  highest  human  sanc- 
‘  tions,  a  ^mre  and  scriptural  standard  of  doctrine,  and  all  the 
‘  needful  lormularies  connected  therewith.**  She  has  done  all 
that  in  her  lay,  by  her  creeds,  rubrics,  and  canons,  to  save  men ; 
and,  if  people  are  deluded  by  taking  the  language  of  her  formu¬ 
laries  in  a  more  absolute  sense  than  she  intended,  and  according 
to  their. obvious  import,  ‘the  crime  is  not  htrs.*  She  can  do  no 
wrong,  in  this  way  arc  human  authority  and  human  sagacity  en¬ 
throned  in  the  very  temple  of  (iod. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  this  is  mere  ligurative  language,  harmless 
metaphor.  But  if  idolatry  itself  commenced  with  the  worship 
of  emblems  and  the  deiiication  of  abstract  ideas,  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  anti-christian  error  may  lurk  under  the  Howers  of  rhe¬ 
toric.  Between  this  idea  of  the  church,  w  hich  makes  its  essence 
to  consist  in  church  |H)lity,  and  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  church, 
which  is  that  of  a  spiritual  society,  the  distinction  is  as  wide  as 
iK’tween  truth  ami  error ;  nor  couhl  this  be  more  strikingly  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  theditlerent  shajies  which  cither  allegorical  |>ersonjigc 
assumes.  In  the  New  T'estament,  the  church  of  Christ  is  sym- 
lH)lically  portrayed  as  a  chaste  virgin,  the  alHanceil  bride  ot‘  the 
Lamb,  awaiting  the  day  which  shall  present  her  to  her  Lord. 
II»»w  ditlercnt  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  beautiful  symbol,  from 
that  of  a  venerable  matron,  issuing  edicts,  and  demanding  homage 
and  olH'diencc !  I'lie  former  {lersonitication  is  designed  to  express 
the  passive  and  feminine  (pialitios  of  subjection,  de})endence,  chas¬ 
tity,  devotion:  the  latter,  those  of  authority,  prerogative,  anti¬ 
quity,  prescriptive  right.  T'hc  one  is  the  symbol  of  the  universal 
congregation  of  worshipixrs,  the  innuiiKTablc  company  gathered 
out  ot  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people :  the  other  is  the 
syml)ol  ot  secular  |H)wer  and  sacerdotal  domination  over  (rod’s 
heritage.  No  language  approaching  to'that  in  which  the  church¬ 
man  does  homage  to  the  ideal  object  of  his  veneration,  is  ever 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  sjreaking  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
the  New  1  estameiit.  the  church  pays  homage,  but  never  receives  it. 
Ill  her  mystic  character  she  has  no  j>ower  or  authority,  nor  is 
any  claimed  for  her.  In  the  words  of  Hooker,  ‘  so  far  forth  as 
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‘  ihe  church  is  tlic  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  invisible 
*  5|)0use,  it  ncedoth  no  external  polity.**  It  is  not  then,  nor  can* 
bt',  the  spouse  of  (’hrist  that  claims  the  |)ower  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  It  is  ‘  a  body 
‘politic*  which  alone  admits  of  these  ideas.  Once  more,  in  the 
scriptural  ]>rosopopa‘ia,  tlie  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church 
sn*  the  principal  features  of  the  allej;ory.  That  unity  and  catho¬ 
licity  are  destroyed  })y  piving  |XTsonality  to  a  part,  instead  of  the 
whole ;  and  a  national  church,  so  personified,  becomes  the  very 
incarnation  of  schism,  instead  of  one  ciiurch,  having  the  Lord 
for  its  only  Head,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  goodly  company,  not 
of  virgins,  l)ut  of  mothers,  wedded  to  the  rulers  of  this  world, 
anil  downed  with  its  possessions.  'Fhese  mother  churches  cannot 
be  looking  for  the  Bridegroom:  from  Him  they  have  nothing  to 
expect.  *rhey  are  institutions  of  this  world,  and  with  the  fashion 
of  this  world  will  pass  away. 

Oh,  w  hat  a  subtle  magic  do  abstractions  exert  over  the  strongest 
minils,  when  they  become  enshrined  ns  the  idols  of  the  intellect  ! 
How  far  is  the  pious  churchman  from  suspecting  that,  in  boasting 
of  his  church,  he  is  the  duj>c  of  a  popish  fallacy,  which  has  given 
the  name  of  Christ’s  body  to  a  thing  of  worldly  elements.  Let 
him  analyze  his  idea  of  *  our  church* — that  church  wlfich  he  is 
perix'tually  afiirming  to  be  in  danger — that  church  which  clings 
so  fondly  to  the  state;  into  what  will  it  resolve  itself? — Church 
government.  What  is  episcopacy  ?  A  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  What  is  the  Kstablishmcnt?  A  scheme  of  church  govcni- 
ments.  Wc  tell  the  churchman  plainly,  that  the  object  of  bis 
fond  idolatry,  before  which  he  would  have  all  dissenters  fall  down 
prostrate,  as  before  the  golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  an 
empty  frame-work  of  government.  Government  is  an  excellent 
thing,  worthy  of  all  reverence ;  but  what  has  the  church  to  do 
with  it?  ‘  Ye  know’  that  they  which  arc  accounted  to  rule  over 

*  the  (ientiles,  exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones 
‘  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  it  shall  not  be  among 

*  you.’f  There  is  the  authority  of  a  witness,  and  the  rule  of  a 
te.icher ;  a  moral  authority  and  pastoral  rule  properly  belonging 
to  Christ’s  ministers.  But  government  is  a  political  thing;  and, 
whether  exercised  by  monarch  or  |K>ntitt’,  prince  or  prelate,  parson 
or  magistrate,  is  the  same  in  kind.  It  may  be  called  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  when  administered  by  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  |>ower  of 
a  bishop  is  every  whit  as  political,  as  secular,  as  earthly  as  that 
of  a  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  chief  justice.  Such  government  is  no 
element  of  Christian  institutions:  it  belongs  to  Caesar  alone. 
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Church  ffovrrnmonl  oucfht  to  mean,  the  government  of  the 
church ;  but  when  the  church  is  a  |>olitical  body,  the  government 
of  that  b<Hiy  must  lx?  by  i>olitical  means.  ‘  The  means  of  civil 

*  society,*  Warburton  remarks,  ‘  are  coercire  power,  which  power 

*  the  religious  liath  not:*  and) he  argues,  that  ‘the  administration 
‘  of  each  s4KMely  is  exercised  in  so  remote  spheres,  that  they  never 
‘  can  meet  to  clash.*  An  Esublishment,  however,  is  a  political  In¬ 
stitution,  based  on  coercive  pow’er.  Ecclesiastical  courts  differ  in 
no  resp^HTt  but  their  unconstitutional  character,  from  courts  of 
exchiM^uer  or  common  law.  Tlie  business  of  such  courts  it 
purely  secular ;  the  means  adopted,  precisely  as  compulsorv  as  in 
civil  pnK'cedings.  in  fact,  the  church  being  identified  with  the 
slate,  ami  coextensive  with  the  nation,  the  government  of  the 
church  inuit  be  the  same  thing  with  the  government  of  the  nation; 
and  a  nation  can  be  governed  only  by  political  authority.  A 
church  mav  claim  to  manage  its  own  affairs  ;  but,  if  those  affaira 
are  |>oiilical  atiairs,  involving  national  interests,  they  cannot  he 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistracy.  An 
established  clergy  an'  nothing  but  an  order  of  magistracy  holding 
of  the  crown,  t  )f  such  a  church,  the  king  is  the  only  legitimate 
head,  ‘  nnlo  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this 

*  realm,  whether  they  lie  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth 
‘  apjH.Ttaiii.’*  Dissenters  freely  admit,  that  it  is  the  just  preroga¬ 
tive  of  princes,  *  that  they  should  rule  all  (‘states  and  degrees 
‘  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  (ecclesiastical 

*  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  jmd 
‘evil  dot'rs.’  In  this  res|>ect,  they  recognize  no  distinction 
In'tween  clergy  and  laity,  l>etween  (‘cclesiastical  and  civil.  As 
soon  as  a  church  becomes  a  corporation,  it  is  a  creature  of  law ; 
and  its  religious  objects  cannot  alter  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  political 
institution,  coming  as  such  under  the  cognizance  of  the  state. 

The  churcii  government  of  the  Dissenters  has,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  in  it  of  a  {mlitical  character,  because  their  churches  are 
not  |H)litical  corfHtrations.  'This  is  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of 
nonconformity  !  They  have  no  liierarchy,  no  church-i^ourts,  no 
synod,  no  church  !  Archbishop  Magee  is  thought  to  have  made 
a  very  clever  hit  when  he  remarked,  that  ‘the  Roman  (*atholic8 
‘  have  a  church  without  a  religion ;  the  Dissenters,  a  religion 
‘  without  a  church  ;  but  the  Establishment  has  both  a  church  and 
‘  a  religi(»n.’f  Take  the  word  ciiurch  in  the  sense  of  a  church 
polity,  and  it  is  true,  that,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
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church,  not  without  a  reiijijion,  hut  without  an  estahlishroent,  and 
the  episcopalian!^  of  this  country  have  a  church  with  an  establish¬ 
ment,  the  dissenters  have  neither  church  nor  esiahlishinent.  but 
%  rrlii^on  that  rrfpiires  the  support  of  neither,  'riiey  have 
churches  numherless;  as,  in  other  days,  there  were  ‘churches 
•throuj^hout  all  Judea,  and  dalilee,  and  Samaria,*  which,  ‘walk- 
‘inj^  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  (fhost, 

‘  were  multiplied.*'*  ILit  they  have  no  church,  which  they  can 
call  ‘  our  church,*  and  laud  and  dignify  in  terms  of  fervid  eulogy, 
iiul  array  in  all  the  majesty  of  j)ersonal  attributes.  The  first 
Christians  were  derided  by  the  heathen,  because  theirs  was  a  poor, 
l)e»rg.irly  religion,  without  a  temple,  without  altar,  without  a 
priesthood,  without  a  church  !  'I’he  reproach  has  descended  to 
the  nonconformists  of  these  latter  days.  If,  hy  a  church,  we 
must  understand  what  the  churchman  understands  by  his  ‘  mother 
church,’ — a  |>ower  and  domination  over  the  churches  which 
Christ  has  not  set  up  or  authorized, — an  abstract  church  lording  it 
over  the  churches  collective, — a  politiral  totality  fatal  to  the 
spiritual  character  and  independence  of  all  the  parts,  and  warring 
against  the  catholicity  of  Christ’s  body, — then  may  it  ever  he  the 
^jlory  of  Dissenters,  that  they  do  not  form  a  church,  have  not  such 
a  church,  and  cannot  have.  Far  better  to  exist  as  mere  scattered, 
isolated  fragments  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which,  as  such, 

‘  needeth  no  external  polity.* 

Some  of  our  Christian  observers,  however,  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads,  that  Protestant  Dissenters  have  l>egun  to  InMliss  itisfied 
with  this  state  of  things;  and  that  the  formation  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Baptist  I’nions,  is  the  result  and  symptom  of  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  They  imagine  it  to  l>e  an  incipient  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  atoms  of  dissenterism  towards  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  must  transcribe  the  amusing  remarks  of  the  Christian 
Observer  upon  this  head. 

‘  Tlie  IndejKmdonts,  or  Congregationalists,  have  lately  showm,  that, 
^itli  all  their  abstract  preference  for  a  ro|>e  of  sand  alK)ve  a  well- 
vemented  svstem  of  ecclesiastical  regimen,  they  find  that  some  agglu¬ 
tination  is  dt»sirahle ;  and  accordingly,  though  reprobating  presbyteries, 
wniHls,  and,  alwve  all,  episcopal  jurisiliction,  they  have  invented  a 
np^v  species  of  machinery,  uniler  the  name  of  ‘  The  Congregational 
k’nion  of  Kngland  and  W’ales;'  which  has  regular  conference*  in 
Lond(m,  and  holiLs  an  ‘  Annual  Assembly ,*  or  SviukI— or,  to  u*e  it* 
own  ecclesiastical  word,  *  (\)nvocatuiii’  (‘  our  (treat  (\)nvocalion  !*)— 
iTf»m  which  it  issues  addrt'sses  *to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
•^anie  faith  and  order  throughout  the  empire  advising,  exhorting,  in- 
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Unicting,  or  rehiikini;,  as  it  fit,  U{)oii  the  most  minute  iiiattm 

of  doctrine  and  discipline.  \Vh.it  is  this  hut  a  virtual  uliandonment 
of  the  indej>endent  principle?  what  is  it  but  the  formation  of  tn 
ecclesiastical  axnimenical  council  ?  for,  th(»ugh  no  authority  is  claimed, 
and  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  the  ‘  Convocation  ’  profess  to  be 
fraternal,  not  judicial,  yet  the  very  issuing  of  such  an  address  by  such 
a  ImmI  v  is  an  assumptitm  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  implies,  contrary  to  the 
first  law  of  the  Inuependent  system,  that  it  is  not  desimble  that  each 
congregation  should  be  abandoned  altogether  to  its  own  wisdom  and 
discretion.  The  d(»minion  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  itself  grew  up  b? 
ste|is  as  s|H'cions,  and  usurpations  at  first  as  unalarming ;  nay,  to  this 
hmir  the  sovereign  pontiff  profes8i»s  to  Ik*  only  the  servant  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  (»ih1.  a  few  leaders  and  delegate's  meet  in  a  metmpolU; 
they  ctinsult  togetlu*r,  and  issue  encyclical  letters  to  their  provincial 
brethren  :  after  a  time  their  p(»wer  is  sensibly  felt ;  enthralment  com¬ 
mences,  and  indeptuulence  ceases:  for  tlmugh  its  name  may  continue  a 
little  hmger,  the  influence  of  the  conv»>cation  will  In'gin  to  press  in- 
crtMisingly,  even  tt»  the  reim)tt*st  memliers :  to  resist  its  wishes  will  be- 
emne  im])ructicable  ;  to  relad,  would  Ik*  to  incur  a  weight  of  odium  far 
t«H»  heavy  for  an  individual  or  an  isolated  society  to  sustain :  the  socie- 
tii*s  will  therefore  no  longer  Ik*  isolated,  but  iK'Come  planets  revolving 
round  a  central  orb:  in  a  word,  the  congregational  system  will  merge 
intt»  a  .system  resembling  that  of  the  presbyterians,  the  methodists,  the 
quakers,  or  .some  yet  stricter  rule.’ 

W  e  ngrcc  with  a  writer  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  who 
ba.H  called  the  attention  of  his  brethren  to  this  jesuitical  attack,* 
that  the  mischievous  purpose  of  the  paragraph  is  too  apparent  to 
be  mistaken.  It  can  have  been  with  no  friendly  view  towards 
Dissenters,  that  this  sneering  gentleman  counsels  the  ‘  congrega- 
tionalists*  to  look  with  a  very  jealous  eye  at  a  central  convocation, 
and  to  send  back  its  addres.ses  unoj>ened.  Had  he  really  thought 
it  likely  to  be  ‘  a  death-blow'  to  congregational  indej>endence,’ 
he  w'ould  have  sounded  no  alarm,  l>etrayed  no  angry  jealousy,  in¬ 
dulged  in  no  w  itless  sarcasms.  If  the  I'rotestant  Dissenters  read 
this  paragraph  aright,  they  will  see  in  it  the  ill-concealed  alarms 
of  an  enemy,  w'ishing  to  excite  jealousy  and  to  |>erpctuatc  isola¬ 
tion  among  them ;  and  they  will  gather  from  it  additional  reasons 
for  upholding  a  Ihiion  which,  even  in  its  infant  state,  has  been 
thought  to  bode  no  good  to  systems  of  a  w’orldly  and  compulsory 
nature. 

I  be  writer’s  vulgar  caricature  of  Congregationalism,  betrays  at 
once  his  ignorance  and  his  bad  faith.  Congregational  Unions, 
instead  of  l>eing  an  innovation,  are  as  old  ns  Congregationalism 
itself.  Instead  of  being  ‘a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  indc- 
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‘  |)(*mlent  principle,*  they  are  the  consistent  and  natural  result  of 
that  principle.  The  proofs  of  this  statement  are  so  numerous 
and  accessihle,  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  ditierence  of 
opinion.  No  sooner  had  the  Independent  divines  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  assumed  the  form  of  a  distinct  denomination, 
than  they  issued  a  ‘  Declaration  of  the  faith  and  order  owned 
‘and  practised  in  the  congregational  churches  in  England,  agreed 
u|>on  at  a  meeting  of  200  elders  and  messengers  at  the  Savoy, 
convened  by  circular  invitations,  in  December,  1()58.  The  Bap¬ 
tists  had  put  forth  a  confession  of  faith  as  early  as  1620.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Savoy  Declaration,  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of 
liolding  such  conventions  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  diffierence,  is 
asserted ;  provided  that  such  synods  are  not  regarded  as  invested 
*  with  any  church  power  properly  so  called,’  or  with  ‘  any  juris¬ 
diction’  over  any  churches  or  persons,  so  as  to  warrant  their  im- 
iMising  their  determinations  on  the  churches  or  their  officers. 
When  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  ministers  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  united  in  1691,  they  issued  a  declaration  of  their  faith, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Heads  of  Agreement,’  which  appears  to  have 
met  w  ith  very  general  adoption.  The  wish  to  impose  these  terms 
of  agreement,  is  expressly  disclaimed.  ‘  All  pretence  to  coercive 
‘  power,’  it  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  preface,  *  is  as  unsuitable  to 
‘  our  principles  as  to  our  circumstances.’  The  purpose  was,  to 
maintain  ‘  harmony  and  love’  among  the  churches,  by  promoting 
a  closer  Congregational  Union.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  year, 
a  general  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Devonshire  was  held  at 
Topsham,  of  which  the  eminent  John  Flavel  was  chosen 
moderator ;  at  which  the  ministers  present  declared  their  full 
satisfaction  with  the  Heads  of  Agreement,  and  their  thankfulness 
to  their  brethren  in  London.  A  similar  meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren  of  (iloucester,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  was  held 
at  Taunton,  in  the  September  following.  A  meeting  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  ministers  of  the  county  of  Southampton  was  held  at 
Kareham  in  the  same  year;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Samuel 
Chandler  preached  a  sermon,  w’hich  was  afterwards  published, 
‘On  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  a  Genenal  Union  among  Pro- 
‘  testants.’  Similar  associations  were  formed  in  Cheshire,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  other  parts.  In  the  year  1741,  we  find  Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge  dedicating  a  sermon  to  the  associated  ministers  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ;  and  Mr.  Harmer,  the  learned  author  of  the  ‘  Illus¬ 
trations,’  remarks  upon  this  fact,  that  *  the  practice  is  not  only 
‘consonant  to  the  Agreement  of  1691,  but  is  founded  on  the 
‘  nature  of  things,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  avowed  sente  of  our  old 
‘  Congregational  divines,^  The  ‘  Communion  of  Churches’  is  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  chapter  in  Dr.  Owen’s  Treatise  on  the  ‘  True 
‘  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church;’  and  his  language  affords  decisive 
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ctitlence  of  the  views  of  tite  founders  of  Independency.*  In  fur¬ 
ther  proof  that  the  principle  o(  *  consociation*  has  been  a  distin^ish- 
injj  feature  of  Congregationalism,  we  might  appeal  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  practice  of  the  American  congregationalists;  to  the 
‘  Platiorm  of  Church  Discipline,’  airreed  upon  at  a  synod  assem¬ 
bled  at  Cambridge  (Mass.),  in  IbW;  and  to  the  associations  of 
churches  which  have  ever  since  In^en  kept  up  in  New  England. 

In  short,  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  religious  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  denominations  in  this 
country,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  county  Unions,'  and  dis¬ 
trict  associations  of  ministers  and  churches,  have  always  existed 
among  them;  that  the  practice  of  holding  annual  conventions, 
and  issuing  *  encyclical  *  letters  to  the  associated  churches,  is  of 
very  long  standing ;  and  that  the  Congregational  Union,  instead 
of  In'ing  *a  new  machinery,’  is  nothing  more  than  the  exhibition 
on  a  larger  scale,  of  that  union  which  has  always  more  or  lest 
been  maintained  among  our  churches. 

rhe  only  novelty  in  the  plan  of  either  Union,  is  its  being  a 
denominational  one,  or  embracing  the  churches  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion  throughout  the  kingdom.  Had  not  such  a  union  already 
subsisteil  in  fact^  any  scht'inc  for  producing  it  must  have  proved 
wholly  abortive.  But  circumstances  had  previously  led  to  so 
general  and  so  intimate  a  combination  among  the  churches  of 
each  body,  for  the  support  of  societies  and  institutions  in  which 
they  had  a  common  interest,  that  it  only  remained  to  make  a 
formal  detdaration  of  the  unity  thus  ascertained  to  exist,  or  to  give 
a  more  t)utwanl  and  visible  form  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
union.  Nothing  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  produce  this 
unity  of  feeling,  and  to  bind  together  the  members  of  the  general 
body,  as  the  missionary  spirit  which  has  been  awakened  through¬ 
out  the  religious  community,  and  the  amicable  rivalry  of  the  several 
denominations  in  the  great  Christian  enterprise.  Our  missionary 
siK'ieties  have  been  rallying  points,  not  of  party  zeal,  but  of  all  the 
vital  energy  and  genuine  piety  {>ervading  our  respective  cora- 


*  ‘  No  churrli  is  so  itutfpfndmt  .is  tint  it  r.in  rilw.nvs,  .ind  in  ;dl  r.iscs,  oh- 
MTTc  llic  liutics  it  owes  onto  the  Ijord  ('hrist,  and  the  church  catholic,  by  all 
those  |H>wers  which  it  is  able  to  act  in  itself  distinctlv,  wiilunit  conjunction 
with  others.  Ami  thr  church  which  citnfinci  its  duty  unto  the  nets  nj  its  own 
atsrtufdirs,  cuts  itstif  off  from  the  ejteruai  communion  of  the  church  catholic  ,* 
nor  will  it  l>c  safe  for  .any  man  to  comniit  the  conduct  of  his  soul  to  ^uch  a 

church.  ^ .  That  pnrticul.ir  church  which  extends  not  its  duty 

bcyiHul  its  own  assemblies  and  mcnihers,  u  fallen  off  front  the  principal  end 
of  tt*  institution.  Ami  every  principle,  opinion,  or  ]>ersu:isit>n,  that  inclines 
any  chun*h  to  confine  its  c.irc  and  duty  unto  its  own  edification  only,  yett 
Of  «if  tlutse  only  which  a^rt'c  with  it  In  scuuc  i>eculiar  practice,  m.iking  it 
neeh'ctirr  of  all  tiuc  means  of  the  edification  of  the  church  catholic,  is 
^Owen's  ‘  Tnic  Nature  of  a  tiosptl  rhurch.’  pp.  ‘^51. 
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iiunions ;  and  what  has  thus  been  drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  centre, 
has  been  sent  hack  a^ain,  as  a  diHlisive  principle  of  life,  to  all  the 
extremities.  This  reaction  of  zeal  has  tended  to  produce  a  gene¬ 
ral  revival  of  religion  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  never  were  our  churches  in 
a  more  healthy  state.  Admitting  that  some  false  excitement  may 
attend  the  stir  and  bustle  of  our  public  meetings,  and  the  stimula¬ 
ting  addresses  of  the  platform,  there  is  nothing  illusive  in  the 
interest  thus  created  in  the  great  objects  to  which  the  united  etibrts 
of  all  Christians  are  now  directed  ;  and  the  permanent  eflect  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  but  be  highly  beneticial,  in  familiarizing  the  mind 
to  wider  and  more  elevated  views  of  the  duty  and  prospects  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  In  engaging  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions, 
we  have  learned,  as  it  w’ere,  the  lesson  of  Christianity  afresh  ;  and 
the  church  has  gained  strength  in  the  very  act  of  bracing  herself 
for  exertion.  So  completely  has  the  missionary  spirit  now  blended 
itself  with  dissenting  institutions,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
vital  principle  of  Dissent,  the  decay  of  which  would  infallibly  be 
followed  by  the  decline  and  wasting  aw'ay,  or  falling  to  pieces,  of 
tlie  denomination  which  should  be  deprived  of  it.  And  it  is  this 
spirit  w  hich  more  especially  constitutes  the  churches  of  each  deno¬ 
mination  one  body,  operating  as  a  principle  of  cohesion,  or  *  bond 
of  peace.*  Vet,  instead  of  making  each  sect  more  sectarian,  it  has 
done  more  to  promote  a  catholic  intercommunion  of  ditf’erent  sects, 
than  all  the  forms  of  concord,  or  plans  of  comprehension,  that 
were  ever  devised. 

For  many  years,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  several  missionary 
locieties  have  exhibited  the  heart-cheering  spectacle  of  a  metropo- 
itan  convocation  of  each  denomination ;  convened,  not  to  decree 
articles  of  faith,  not  to  adjust,  by  a  usurped  authority,  intestine 
jontroversies,  not  to  issue  canons  of  excommunication,  but  to  con¬ 
cert  or  sanction  plans  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  (though  not  strictly  confined  to 
the  denomination)  has  been  substantially  a  congregational  union, 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  a  baptist  union;  and  out  of 
these  annual  assemblies  or  convocations,  the  unions  appear  to 
have  naturally  arisen.  They  have  grown  out  of  the  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  called  into  exercise  by  these  periodical  conventions,  which 
has  suggested  the  desirableness  of  giving  a  permanent  and  visible 
form  to  the  denominational  union.  The  avowed  general  objects 
of  the  Congregational  Union  are  :  ‘  1.  To  promote  evangelical  reli- 
‘gion,  in  connexion  with  the  congregational  denomination.  To 
‘  cultivate  brotherly  affection  and  sincere  co-operation  in  every 
‘  thing  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  associated  churches.  3.  To 
‘  establish  fraternal  corres}>ondcnce  with  congregational  churches,* 
‘  and  other  bodies  of  Christians^  throughout  the  world.*^  That 


*  The  ohjfcts  of  the  Ihiptist  Fuion  arc  stated  in  similar  Icniis. 
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tlicsc  are  lojjiliinatc  objects,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  as  little 
reason  is  there  to  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  these  objects  are 
likely  to  be  ettectively  promoted  by  tbe  formation  of  these  unions. 

It  has  been  their  fate,  however,  as  it  has  been  that  of  all  good  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  be  assailed  with  objections,  sneers,  and  sinister  prog¬ 
nostications,  from  more  than  one  (juarter,  and  upon  opposite 
grounds.  We  have  given  a  specimen  of  these,  in  the  uncandid 
strictures  of  the  Christian  Observer.  Mr.  Beverley,  in  his  recent 
•  Letters  on  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ,*  has  attempted  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  Congregational  Union,  for  not  being  a  machinery 
of  that  description  which  tbe  Christian  Observer  insidiously  re¬ 
presents  it  as  likely  to  become. 

*  The  (\uigreg.itituuil  Union/ says  this  gentleman,  *  an  exjieriment  of 
verv  ri*it*nt  origin,  eaninit  Ih*  exiH»ct(*d  to  intrcMluce  a  lH*tter  order  of 
things ;  fi»r  it  is  the  fnndamenUil  rule  and  princij)le  of  thi.s  (juaai  par¬ 
liament,  that  it  shall  not.  in  any  ciuse,  Ik?  considered  a  court  of  apjHfal ! 

I  tlo  not  MH*k  t(»  scare  this  sLs.st'nd)ly  in  its  infancy,  with  left-hand  vati- 
cinatitms  ;  hut  I  may,  perhaps,  hint  my  fears,  that  a  parliament  thus 
ushereil  into  the  world,  without  power  and  prerogative,  and  even,  in 
its  weakness,  so  suspected  by  some,  that  they  keep  ahsif  from  it  as  a 
stalking  horse  of  desp<itism,  will  never  l)e  able  to  do  much  gowl  to  the 
churclu*s.  mir  give  much  tnuihle  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  in  re- 
cs»nling  its  illustrious  or  even  its  useful  deeds.  It  seems  not  inipro- 
Uihle.  that  its  chief  etfi*ct  wall  be  tt>  congregate  numerous  ('hristians. 
w  ho  ihin*  iu»t  trust  one  another  to  com|>ose  the  dilferenct*s,  and  remedy 
the  di.Horders  of  their  particular  communities.  So  far  frmn  declaring 
that  this  assembly  shall  not  Ik*  a  c*ourt  of  appeal,  it  ought  rather  to  la? 
determined,  that  whenever  the  majvrity  iff  a  church  desire  to  appeal 
to  the  Union,  the  ap])eal  shall  lie  heard,  ;uul  the  appellants  Istunif  by 
the  di'cision ;  taking  good  rare  first  that  the  Congregatiomd  Union 
were  a  full  ;md  fnv  represc'Utation  of  the  whole  ImmIv,  unhia.Hsed  by 
the  pre|Hinderance  i»f  clerical  influence.’  Beverley,  pp.  21f>,  217. 

riierc  is  nothing  new  in  this  ill-considered  suggestion.  Six 
years  ago,  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  published  some  ‘  ilemarks  upon 

*  the  pri‘sent  stale  of  the  Dissenting  Interest,  with  Hints  for  its 

*  Improvement  by  means  of  a  Consolidated  Union/*  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  ‘representative  system  of  church 

•  government/  or  a  modified  presb\  terianism,  as  one  means  of 
‘  constituting  the  dissenting  interest  one  firm  and  compacted  body.* 
11  is  plan  was  carefully  drawn  up,  but  it  met  with  no  better  recep¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Beverley’s  flippant  recommendation  is  likely 
to  obtain  from  all  dissenters  who  understand  their  principles.  It 
was  objected  to,  ‘  first,  as  avowedly  a  system,  not  oj  union,  but  of 

•  control ;  secondly,  i\s  adapted  to  lead  to  a  rash,  busy,  and  mis- 

•  fciclcclic  Review.  Tbinl  Scricji.  ^ol.  v.  p.  415. 
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‘  chievous  inlermcdtllinp  with  the  concerns  of  pastors  and  their 

*  congregations  ;  and  thirdly,  as  tending  to  secularize  our  churches^ 

*  and  to  create  a  |wwer  which  has  ever  been  found  more  mighty 
‘for  evil  than  for  good.’  ‘  Presbyterianism,*  it  was  added,  ‘has 
‘  had  its  fair  trial,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.' 

It  cannot  be  too  explicitly  understood,  that  the  Union  (wc 
spt'ak  of  both  the  Congregational  and  the  Baptist)  is  not  a  scheme 
of  church  government.  Its  object  is  not  to  set  up  a  church.  It 
is  based  u|X)n  the  recognition  of  the  distinctive  principle  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  that  every  separate  church  is  complete  and  inde¬ 
pendent  for  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction.  All  legitimate  church 
power,  according  to  the  fundninental  principle  of  1  nde|x;ndency ,  is 
held  to  be  inclusive  in  each  particular  church,  and  to  be  limited  to 
itf  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  extension  or  delegation  to  any  synod¬ 
ical  convention  or  representative  assembly.  In  this  re8})ecl,  Dr. 
Barrow,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  other  high 
authorities,  being  witness,  the  lnde|)endent  Churches  arc  strictly 
conformed  to  the  primitive  polity. 

Any  apprehension  that  the  congregational  system  can  ‘  merge 

*  into  a  system  resembling  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Metho- 
‘  dists,  the  Quakers,  or  some  yet  stricter  rule,*  can  arise  only  from 
ignorance  of  the  distinctive  features  and  essential  character  of  that 
system.  Presbyterianism  is  essentially  a  system  of  church  polity, 
resting  upon  coercive  power,  and  trenching  upon  the  province  of 
civil  government.  It  is  not  in  its  forms  that  it  difi’ers  from  inde¬ 
pendency,  so  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it 
lays  claim.  I’he  Society  of  Friends  is  at  once  a  religious  and  a 
political  corporation  ;  the  privileges  of  membership  arc  liereditary; 
and  its  constitution  and  government  present  little  that  is  analogous 
to  the  churches  of  the  Congregationalists.  As  to  the  VVeslevaii 
system,  it  is  further  removed,  perhaps,  fromC’ongregationaliMn  than 
Presbyterianism  itself.  Mr.  Beverley’s  picture  of  Methodism^ 
although  too  much  in  the  broad  style  of  caricature,  is  not  very  far 
from  the  truth. 

*  The  jW’wlcyans  d(»  n(»t  pretend  that  their  arbitrary  oligarchy  of 
priests  rm'mhles  the  order  established  in  the  primitive  churches.  The 
constitution  of  John  Wesley  is  an  edifict*  Imilt  up  entirely  by  the  ima¬ 
gination  f)f  man,  and,  in  this  respect,  has  no  more  claim  to  our  reve¬ 
rence  than  the  fabric  of  Jesuitism  or  the  government  of  the  Pa|ial 
hierarchy  :  it  mav  Ik*  useful  and  clever,  and  t«»  certain  ends  may  wiiely 
•‘'pply  certain  means,  but  this  is  all  we  can  say  of  it,  if  we  examine  it 
either  by^the  gi>s|H'l  or  nnv  decent  code  of  morals  ;  and  it  ia  extremely 
prid)able,  that  jH‘rsons  who  understand  the  trick  of  government  might 
cimtrive  another  coiistituthm  more  clever  and  more  artful  than  that 
which  at  pri'sent  *  feels  along  the  line  *  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

‘  The  master  secret  of  the  society  is  the  omsignment  of  a  boundless 
jHiwer  to  an  oligarchy  of  clerg}  men,  whilst  the  |H*ople  are  allowed  to 
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|>1«T  with  the  fonii*  <>f  nmvt*r,  in  the  reality  <»f  which  they  have  no 
share.  l*!imtVrencf‘  »«  a  camarilla  of  prieata,  who,  wnth  cliwed  doort, 
make  all  the  laws  hy  which  the  sinncty  ia  re^ilated,  and  to  the  lii^di 
preroeative  of  expulsion  or  sus|H»nsien  of  any  inen»l>er  of  the  society, 
the  still  more  im^airtant  one  of  voting,  levyinjr,  and  applying  all  the 
taxes,  without  e«»n»ulting  the  |H*o])le.  In  other  words,  nlaadute  [xiwer 
is  vested  in  theliamUof  a  self-elected  tiligarchy  :  a  form  of  '^wernment 
the  most  arbitrary  and  jsiwerful  that  can  U*  imagined,  ;ia  may  l>e  seen 
bv  ciunparing  John  Wesley's  system  with  the  now  fallen  govemment 
of  the  state  of  Venice. 

‘  Witli  all  this  apparatus  of  dominion,  there  is,  however,  a  large  aL 
lowanct'  of  the  forms  and  semblance  of  power  to  the  peoph*;  thev  have 
their  <listrict  mcH'tings,  class-meetings,  stewards*  and  lenders’  mf»ctinp, 
and  in  various  other  ways  are  ]M*rmitted  to  ptit  forth  their  tmergiet 
without  op]>ovition.  so  long  as  thi»se  onerErii»s  are  employed  in  a  w»v 
;urreeable  to  their  musters.  And  it  is  this  dextenms  arrangement 
which  !naki*s  Methmlism  popular  with  the  multitude ;  for  every  «ine 
who  has  any  desire  to  i>e  active  may  immediately  tind  a  held  tor  his 
activity  by  taking  a  part  in  the  complicated  business  of  his  sect,  and 
in  '‘Oine  wav  or  other  may  so  «>ccupy  himself  iis  to  nppeitr  to  his  own 
cy«'s,  at  lt»ast,  of  .muuc  importance.  All  the  while,  however,  there  is 
the  jiadoiis  eye  of  authority  anxiously  watching  the  busy  movements  of 
the  inet»rporatcd  workmen :  and  if  perchance  they  trench  on  forbidden 
pr»>und,  if  they  question  a  ilecrt'e  of  (’onference,  if  they  demand  ;iny 
reform,  or  rt'sist  any  ordinance  of  their  superiors,  or  even,  by  remote 
tendency,  to  tlesire  an  i‘nlargemeiit  of  |mpular  inhnence,  imme- 

iliuteiy  a  stem  and  inexorable  Superintendent  quashes  all  their  ]>ro- 
t  iHMlings,  and  makes  them  feel  that  though  (’oiifcrence  only  sits  once, 
and  that  for  a  short  time.  »*very  year,  yet  it  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps 
so  jis  to  <lmp  the  sceptre  which  it  reciMved  from  John  W’esley's  lumds. 
In  vain  is  it  for  the  rpmf>nstr3ntH  to  battle  out  their  cause,  however 
clearly  justice  may  In*  on  their  side,  through*  all  the  various  courts  of 
aplHiii  which  MethiHiism  seems  to  <*ffer  to  its  oppresseti  inemlH*rs : — 
'>mne  Imr  t»f  authority,  some  interstice  of  the  net  of  |>ower,  emhamisses 
them  at  every  turn  ;  and,  at  last,  a  grand  and  verbose  epistle  tram 
(’apreie  cuts  «»tt  the  remonstrants.  :i.s  putrid  limbs  of  the  (hxIv,  and  con¬ 
signs  them  to  the  tlogs  and  .^incerers.  who  are  for  ever  shut  out  ol  the 
wails  ol  \\  esleynn  Methmlism.’  pp.  171  — 173. 

\\  I*  SUV,  then,  that  any  jcaioii.sy  of  ibc  Congrt*gationai  or  the 
Uapti.st  Union.  :lh  a  scheme  of  jurisdiclioii,  is  uUerly  gmundleM; 
first,  UH-auM*  their  coiislitulioii  d«H*s  iu>l  admit  of  any  jurisdictivn 
|n>\ver  Uiiig  \ested  in  them;  iind  secomilv,  hecause  such  ]K>wer 
is  ntiknown  to  Indeiwndencv,  nor  would  ;uiy  coiitrt»iling  ]H>wer  lie 
MibmiUeil  to,  I  bev  are  luihms,  not  of  ministers,  but  of  churchee, 
rrpresciitetl  by  iheir  pastors  and  lay  delegates;  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  their  animal  meetings  shmild  olherwiM*  than  faithfully 
tclltHl  the  "eiiliments  .ind  feelings  that  animate  the  general 
iKMiy- 

llsxing,  we  trust,  satisuicioiily  dis|Hn^>ilof  this  insincere  or  cap* 
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objcdion,  wv  vory  !)n<»fly  advert  to  one  or  two  more  of 
a  (lilferent  (Irscriptioii.  'Flie  most  pliiiisible,  or  at  least  that  which 
v»t>iDs  the  l>est  entitled  to  respe'ctfiil  attention,  in  grotindeil  on  the 
idea,  that  these  Unions,  denominationah  seem  to  erect  the 

utindard  of  sectarianism.  Many  K<M)d  men,  whose  liberality  of 
opinion  makes  them  almost  feel  ashamed  of  helonpin^  to  any  pai^ 
tieular  sirtion  of  the  church  of  (Hirist,  have  iwen  warmly  depre-’ 
call'd  any  plan  for  p:ivinj<  ^ealir  compjwrtness  of  organization^  or 
more  of  a  visible  unity,  to  tlie  denominatiun  to  which  they  osten¬ 
sibly  lielong.  VV'e  respect  the  feeling,  hut  regard  it  as  s])ringing 
altogether  from  mistaken  views.  We  have  already  rciiiarkt'd,  that 
ihe  same  expansive  spirit  of  missionary  zeal,  that  has  tended  to 
knit  together,  in  closer  union,  the  several  churches  of  the  same 
denomination,  has  also  brought  into  more  cordial  intercommunion 
the  ditferi'nt  denominations.  It  is  a  grievous  mistake,  to  imagine 
tliat  the  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order  must,  by  drawing 
closer  together,  separate  themselves  in  mass  more  wididy  from 
(gher  communions.  Were  it  proposed  to  circiimscrihe  the  deno¬ 
mination  by  new'  and  arbitrary  terms  of  communion,  to  impose 
resiriclions  upon  the  ministry,  to  exact  conformity  to  articles  of 
^th  or  some  solimiii  league  and  covenant,  or  to  S4‘t  up  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  there  might  he  reason  to  fear  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  widen  and  inflame  our  sectarian  differences.  'Fhe  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  hold  out  a  warning  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  which  may  well  deter  congregationalists  from  trusting  any 
clerical  body  with  either  legislative  or  jiirisdiclive  powers. 
Biit^  as  regards  other  dimomi nations,  the  cons^d illation  of 
<mr  own  union  is  a  step  towards  a  more  fraternal  correspon- 
lience  w  ith  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  IkmI  v.  ^ 

To  establish  such  a  correspondence  is,  as  w  e  have  seen,  one 
specific  object  of  the  Congregational  Union;  and  the  result  has 
jii8tilh*(l  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  Bodies  of  evangelical 
Protestants  heretofore  separated  by  trivial  drfferenccs  and  secta¬ 
rian  jealousies,  have  publicly  joined  in  the  mutual  recognition  of 
each  other  as  sister  communities.  A  more  catholic  feeling  has 
l)een  superinduced,  before  which  the  rigid  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
etiquette  have  given  way.  M  e  hail  these  practical  concessions  as 
a  token  for  good  to  the  common  cause.  Little  is  gained  by  iso¬ 
lated  instances  of  liberality.  M  ere  an  Episcopalian  of  the 
church  of  England  to  recognize  in  the  fullest  manner  the  validity 
of  nonconformist  ministrations,  by  admitting  his  dissenting  bro¬ 
ther  to  his  pulpit,  and  were  cases  of  this  liberality  to  become  fre¬ 
quent,  and  to  be  conniveil  at  by  those  in  authority,  we  should 
still  have  made  but  small  advance  to  a  catholic  communion  of 
evangelical  denominations.  Yet,  nothing  beyond  this  seems 
practicable,  till  the  associateil  churclies  ot*  each  body  are  enabled 
to  act  as  a  denomination,  and  to  receive  and  reciprocate  in  their 
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iiniieti  caniicity  the  traternal  recognition  of  other  protesiant 
iMKik^s.  We  imi8t  be  seen  to  as^ee  among  on rae Ives,  •before  we 
can  invite  others  to  a  closer  agreement  with  iia.  We  must  orjji- 
iiixe  our  own  union,  l)etbre  we  can  bop<»  that  any  more  gene^ 
approximation  to  unity  can  l)e  brought  about.  VVe  must,  in  a 
seiiae,  l)€*come  more  visibly  anci  distinctly  sectarian,  in  order  to 
l>ccome  ultimately  more  catholic. 

The  l^antist  Onion  avow  it  to  l)e  their  ohject,  ‘  to  promote 
‘  unitv  of  i  xcrtion  in  whatever  way  may  l»est  serve  the  cause  of 
*  ('hrist  in  general,  and  the  interest  of  the  Itaptiet  dennminatien 
‘  in  particular.*  This  last  clause  may  be  thought  by  some  per- 
.^ons  to  savour  «>f  sectarian  narrownt*ss  :  but  how  can  we  better  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  ('hrist,  than  by  promoting  the  spiritual  prot- 
|H'riiv  and  c  tiiciency  of  anyone  portion  of  the  Christian  Innlyf 
A  lordial  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  own 
denomination,  and  a  {peculiar  anxiety  for  the  religious  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  church,  is  |>erfectly  compatible  with  ilie 
most  ('nlargcd  liberalitv  of  feeling  towards  other  communions. 

{ .atitudinarians  are  often  the  greatest  bigots;  and  of  all  sectarians, 
your  no^iennminntiou  men,  ccclesiastic^il  nonMiescripts,  are  gene- 
lallv  found  the  most  schismaticai  in  spirit,  the  most  exclusive  in 
their  preferences,  and  the  most  |)€rcmptorv  in  their  opinions. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  the  substitution  of  cliques  for  sects.  Tl>e 
most  circumscribed  ilenoniination  is,  after  ail,  a  wider  circle  than 
the  little  sphere  of  an  (  cclesiastical  coterie.  In  the  United  States, 
the  absence  t>f  the  ;u:titiciai  distinctions  of  rank,  has  led  to  the 
arbitrary  subdivision  of  society  into  a  ridiculous  and  vexatious 
’’radation  o{  castes.  Something  of  this  kind  would  be  the  result, 
were  it  ])08sible  to  break  up  our  sectarian  distinctions  in  the  jire- 
sent  state  ot  the  church  :  we  should  only  substitute  ])arty  divisions 
for  tlenominational  ones. 

NNr  hear  it  .iskcd  with  a  sneer,  what  has  the  Union  done? 
Its  ;dlegeii  inethciency  is  dwelt  upon  with  something  like 
('xultation ;  and  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm  which  Mr.  Beverley 
has  caught,  it  is  ]»redicted,  that  c'cclesiastical  liistorians 
will  not  have  much  trouble  in  recording  its  illustrious  or  even 
itansetul  ilceds.  In  the  spirit  of  Snnballat,  these  observers  otour 
building  are  heard  exclaiuiing,  *  Wiial  do  these  feeble  tiissenUrsl 

Will  they  toriitv  themselves  U — In  reply  to  all  such  ^neers  and 
vaticinntitms,  we  might  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  ileports  l)cforc 
us,  as  showing  that  tlie  objects  ot  these  Unions  have  l)C€n  ctfi- 
cientW  |>ronioteil  by  the  |>rogress  which  has  l)een  made  towards 
collecting  sutlslkal  iiiforumlioii,  and  organizing  a  more  general 
1  oiiiblimlioii  ot  ellbrt  among  the  clmrches,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
nnmsiriiUoii  |>resenied  to  the  world,  the  subsiaiitial  unity 
'‘cntinHMU  and  correspondence  ot  feeling  which  |>ervadc  our  deno- 
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Atuations.  It  m  something  gained,  to  have  wiped  away  the  re¬ 
proach  cast  upon  oiir  <li«tsi'nteriiim,  as  oof^sed  to  all  harmonious 
co-operation  or  social  *  agglutination.*  ft  is  something  achieved, 
to  have  triumphed  so  far  over  tlie  anti(]uatcd  prejudices  and  ultra- 
imiepemlcnt  jealousies  which  have  too  long  kept  us  from  acting 
up  to  our  principles. 

VV'e  must  confess,  that  we  are  not  anxious  to  see  a  much  neater 
degree  of  executive  efficiency  exerted  by  the  committees  of  these 
L'nions.  'Fhc  more  rigidly  they  restrict  themselves  to  the  speci- 
tic  business  from  time  to  time  confided  to  them  by  the  (ieneral 
Body,  the  l>€tter.  'Fhc  Union  can  properly  act  only  in  its  an¬ 
nual  conventions.  In  the  interim,  the  objects  of  the  Union  will 
be  best  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  district  associations 
liiroughout  the  country,  to  revive  and  assist  whose  local  ojktu- 
tions  ought  to  be  one  main  business  of  the  central  committee. 
Some  of  these  associations  may  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  inaction 
ind  disorganization.  In  other  districts,  they  yet  remain  to  be 
termed.  In  not  a  few  stations  of  obscure  usefulness,  faitliful 
ministers  arc  toiling  amid  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
iincheered  by  the  sympathy  and  sanction]  of  their  brethren.  To 
such  individuals  the  Union  will  extend  a  helping  hand;  and 
bmught  into  connexion  with  the  general  body,  they  will  no  longer 
be  depressed  by  the  feeling  of  isolation.  Many  have  returned  to 
their  (iUtant  stations  from  the  annual  assembly^with  gladdened  hearts 
.ind  recruited  spirits,  thanking  God  and  taking  courage  from  what 
tiipy  have  witnessed  and  participated.  But  a  system  of  itinerant 
visitation,  such  as  has  been  found  so  beneficial  in  maintaining  the 
activity  of  our  auxiliary  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
will  be  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
denominational  Union.  The  country  associations  mutt  be  visited, 
and  information  be  obtained  by  local  inquiry.  There  would  be  con¬ 
stant  employment,  in  this  way,  for  the  undivided  labours  of  a 
.secrcury  or  other  officer  of  the  Union,  who  ought  not  to  be  penu¬ 
rious  ly  remunerated  for  his  services.  No  pastoral  charge  could 
he  equal  in  importance  to  this  official  trust,  or  would  require 
more  distinguished  wisdom,  experience,  and  ability.  Being  in¬ 
vented  with  no  jurisdictive  power,  with  no  authority  to  bind  or  to 
loose,  to  ordain  or  to  depose,  this  delegate  wouki  exercise  no  func¬ 
tions  at  variance  with  most  rigid  principles  of  independency. 
Some  of  the  old  nonconformists,  mdeed,  were  accustomed  to 
make  almost  diocesan  circuits  in  visiting  the  churches  which 
they  hadi  planted  or  watered.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  the  Author 
of  the  Pilgrim*s  I’rogress,  that,  *  by  the  visitations  that  he  made, 

*  which  were  two  or  three  every  year,  some,  though  in  jeering 

*  manner  no  doubt,  gave  him  the  epithet  of  Bishop  Bunyan; 
"  while  others  envied  him  Hbr  bus  so  earnestly  bbouring  in  Chrisfs 
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‘  vinevarcl.*  NVc  want  surh  bi^hopa  as  Bnnyan ;  and  by  such  visiu. 
tions  as  his,  our  churches  would  l)e  rictdy  benefited.  But  we 
must  not  indulge  in  any  further  sucrpestions.  What  these  Umont 
are  destined  to  effect,  will,  after  all,  mainly  depend  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  piety,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  shall  he 
thrown  into  the  workingr  of  the  system.  Those  plana  and  institu- 
lions  come  nearest  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Divine  wisdom, 
althoui^h  the  furthest  removed  from  human  ]>olicy,  which  depend 
most  absolutely,  for  efficiency  and  |>ermanence,  upon  the  living  and 
conservative  principle. 


Art.  \’T.  Report  of  Select  C tnnwitlec  on  Xe^rn  Jpprentieenlnp, 
(hdrred  htf  the  Hou$e  of  (\mvtinnM  to  he  printed,  VMk  .lugviif 

recent  hLstorv  of  Colonial  leu:islation  has  amply  verified  the 
^  pretiictiotiH  of  the  abolirioiiists,  and  shown  the  follv  of  those 
ill-Judifinu:  and  misufunied  sUitesmen,  who  calculated  on  the  itv 
uperatioii  and  honesty  of  sluveholdin<r  law-inakt^rs.  'The  uniform 
procedure  of  the  colonists  for  >ome  centuries  might  Imve  pre- 
servini  refieeting  men  from  expecting  anv  thing  like  straight-for- 
wani  and  i‘lfieient  legislation  from  them.  So  long  since  ;lh 
Mr.  ( 'aiming  lifted  up  liis  warning  voice  ;igainsc  anv  such  t'on- 
hdence  ;  and  in  langtiage,  not  lessj  just  than  eloquent,  said,  *  Triist 

*  not  the  masters  <»f  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for  shivery ! 

*  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it  they 

*  must  l>e  iuetfeetual  in  their  application.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 

*  things  that  they  '^houid  he  so.  Let  then  the  British  House  of 

*  f'ouimonsdo  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the 

*  trust  of  doing  it  to  thoM*  who  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly* 

*  riieir  law's  can  never  reach,  iiui  never  cure,  the  evil.  ' There  is 

*  soiiiething  in  the  nature  ot  absolute  authority,  in  the  relation  lie- 

*  twet‘11  master  :uid  .skive,  which  makes  despotism,  in  jdl  itwes, 

*  :uid  under  ;di  i’ireuinstanees.  ;iu  uiisale  and  unsure  executor 
‘  eveiiid  ita  ow  n  provisions  in  favour  t»f  the  objects  of  its  power.* 
Hut  Mr.  C!iUiiiiiig*s  warning  :uidthe  experience  of  ages  w'ere  alike 
nisregardetl  by  la)rtl  Stanley  and  liLs  sup|>orters:  iuid  the  result  liai 
Unm  what  every  im|nirtial  nuui  e.\^>eeted.  I'lie  apprenticeship 
system  ims  l>eeii  .•'O  tar  adopted  :i»  was  necessarv  to  secure  to  the 
coloiiisui  the  moiistnuis  gmiit  ol  twenty  millions,  which  in  Jin 
lumr  id  proiligai  Tdientiity  the  imperial  goveriiiiieiit  voted  them. 
Netsiy  mid  Uuikriipt  pliuilers,  together  willi  interesunl  noblemen, 
uiercluuits,  ;uifl  iXiiers  have  ciainoruusly  ileuuuideil  their  share  of 
the  natiouttl  grant,  juid  have  then  turned  round  mid  insulted  the 
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pfop)<^  rtf  country  by  rcfiwin^  to  devise  such  fnciTsures  as 
ire  nercH<»ry  to  tbc  beneficial  working  of  the  new  system. 
Another  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  history  of  evasive  and 
fnrturtus  lesfislation ;  the  phraseoloj^y  and  the  forms  of  freedom 
liave  been  emph>yed  to  conceal  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  wronj^  which  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
British  public,  -'rhe  statutes  which  have  been  passed,  in  pro- 
tP4wt>d  conformity  with  the  letter,  have  j^rossly  violated  the  spirit 
(if  the  imperial  act ;  and  the  nej^ro  population,  while  avowedly 
inv(»sred  with  new  rii^hts,  have  lieen  mercilessly  deprived  of  a 
iirtre  proportion  of  the  few  comforts  which  they  possessed  under  the 
dill  system.  A  transition  state  has  l)een' created  by  the  humanity 
,it  tlh*  motlu'r  country,  which  the  colonists  have  endeavoured  to 
reruier  as  mis«Table  jis  was  possible,  so  that  it  yet  remains  a 
pr(il)lem  whether  the  pm^rnt  condition  of  the  nej^ro  be  prefcr- 
ihle  to  that  from  which  he  h;is  emerged. 

riiis  state  of  tilings  was  foreseen  from  the  first.  'Flie  a^^- 
vomr<*s  of  immediate  and  entire  almlition  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
'itruif^^le,  maintained  that  any  scheme  which  fell  short  of  a  com¬ 
plete  recot(nition  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  would  either  Im* 
found  impracticahle,  or  lie  administered  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
system.  I  hey  therefore  protested  both  a^^ainst  the  t 
diip  and  ajofainst  the  power  delej^ated  to  the  colonial  le 
ind  when  their  memorials  and  petitions  w’ere  rejected,  i 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure  upon  the  government, 
;ind  forewarned  them  of  what  would  follow'.  Their  predictions 
did  not  remain  long  unfulfilled.  Information  of  the  most  piiinful 
ohancter  soon  reached  this  country  through  a  variety  of  respect- 
.liiie  channels,  stating  that  slavery  W'as  abolished  only  in  name, 
;uid  tliat  a  thou>arid  metliods  w'ere  ailopted  to  annoy  and  irritate 
the  black  population.  So  strong  were  the  representations  made 
to  file  friends  of  the  negro,  that  they  again  took  the  field,  and  at 
a  public  meeting  held  at  Lxeter  Hall,  May  15,  IH3.>,  resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  inquiry  wras  absolutely  necessary,  to  inves- 
tigat4»  the  state  of  the  Uiit  and  the  prartice  under  the  new  system 
in  the  colonies.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Buxton, 
June  19,  1835,  movetl  for  a  committee:  but  after  an  interwt- 
ing  debate,  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  miition,  in  consequence 
of  certain  statements  made  and  pledges  given  by  Sir  George 
Grey. 

From  this  period  evidence  of  the  sinister  policy  of  the  coloouta 
l>egan  rapidly  to  accumulate,  and  Mr.  Buxton  was  therefore 
enabldb  hi  the  early  |iart  of  last  year,  to  lay  such  a  case  before 
'(Parliament,  as  to  obtain,  on  March  the  appointment  of  a 
^iect  committee  ^  to  inquire  Into  the  working  of  the  apprentice- 
^  ship  system  in  the  colonies,  the  condition  of  the  afiprentices. 
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committee  liave  directed  their  attention  principally  to 
Jamaica,  and  have  made  a  report  on  so  much  of  the  evidence  laid 
iH'fore  them  its  affects  that  colony.  Their  report,  and  the  evi- 
deiu'e  on  which  it  assumes  t4>  l>e  founded,  are  now  before  us,  and 
if  we  followed  our  own  inclinations  we  should  immediately  pro- 
ceeil  to  these  thnniments.  We  are  tempted,  however,  to  defer 
such  an  examination  to  our  next  numlKT,  mid  in  the  memitime 
tti  employ  a  few  fwi^^es  in  pointing  out  to  our  readers  the  nositioii 
of  the  (|uestion  at  the  time  the  committee  entered  on  tlieir  iii- 
<piiry.  I'his  is  the  more  important,  as  it  will  throw  liji^ht  on  the 
intentions  of  the  British  government,  and  ae<|uaint  the  Eng^llsli 
public  with  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  frustrate 
their  iHUievoleiit  desijrn. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  I-.ord  SUinley  introduced  his 
resolutions,  on  which  his  bill  was  afterwards  foiiudiHl,  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  he  not  only  explained  its 
|»rincijdt*s,  but  adverted  to  its  deUiils,  and  the  spirit  in  which  lie 
iiiteiuitMi  it  sluuild  Ih*  carried  into  effect.  We  make  one  extract 
frtun  his  lordship's  ehupient  speech,  explanatory  of  his  view’s  and 
intentions  whicli  it  will  be  importiint  to  bear  in  mind. 

*Ile  pn»|sised  that  every  mwo  should,  from  tlmt  day — or  |K*rhap« 
he  ought  to  have  H;iid  from  the  day  in  which  this  act  should  Ik*  passid 
— not  after  a  year  4»r  two,  hut  forlliwith,  Ik*  entitled  to  claim  to  Ik*  put 
in  such  a  situation  as  wimld  prepare  him  to  enjoy  all  tlie  riglits  and 
privilegi**  t»f  a  free  man — a  situation  in  which  he  wtnild  no  longt*r  hear 
alsmt  luin  any  taint  of  a  servile  condition — in  which  he  would  Ik*  re- 
letund  fnnn  the  atn»ciouH  system  of  inresponsihle  C(»rporal  punishment 
in  which  he  would  Ik*  in  the  full  enjtjyment  <»f  all  his  donu»stif 
ties  and  c<»mf«»rts — in  which  he  would  not  Ik*  c<»mjH»lled  to  w*e 
his  nearest  and  deart'st  ctmnexions  insulted  hy  the  whip,  or  hv  the 
threat  of  the  whi|>— in  which  his  evidence  would  b**  received  in  all 
ctMirts  of  jnsiict*  eitlier  for  or  ag*ainst  his  emphiver,  as  freely 
as  that  of  any  titlier  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects — in  which  his  right 
to  proiM*rty,  of  every  d4*scription,  would  be  as  undisputed  as  that  of 
any  oUut  of  the  king’s  suhjiHrts — in  which  he  would  enjoy  every  right 
and  every  priviU»gc  «if  a  free  man,  subject  only  to  this  restriction,  that 
he  should  Ik*  under  a  (xmtract  to  lalsnir  ft>r  a  certain  time  indus¬ 
triously  for  his  prest'ut  owner,  who  would  then  only  Ik*  his  employer, 
Perhaps  it  would  Ih*  as  well  for  him  to  meet  here  the  objection, 
*  How  will  yo*i  tlcal  with  the  multitudinous  restrictions  with 
which  the  ctdonial  h*gislatnres  have  fettered  the  slave  V  He 
would  sweep  an*ay  all  those  restrictions  at  once  htf  drclttring  the 
acjiro  a  frer  matt,  Fnnn  the  moment  he  'was  declared  a  fret*  man,  the 
restrictkms  which  npplit*d  tt»  him  as  a  shire  would  cease  to  apply  to 
him  in  his  capacity  of  a  frivinan.  The  negro,  hi'ing  no  longer  a  slave, 
would  Ih*  entuletl  to  contract  marriage;  his  evidence  would  Ih*  indis- 
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imtnlile  ;  liin  ri^ht  to  property  would  be  admitted  ;  he  would  be  cn- 
titleti  to  seek  the  religious  instructor  he  liked  best ;  and,  in  a  word, 
as  he  haul  sjiid  before,  he  would  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  free 
nuin,  upon  the  condition  of  consisting  to  labour  for  a  given  time 
uptMi  a  ]mrticular  soil.  He  could  not  Mieve  that  even  if  the  matter 
sUnkI  thus,  and  thus  only,  this  proposition  could  be  considered  such 
an.  infniction  on  the  freedom  of  lulMiur  as  would  justify  or  hold  out  a 
temptation  even  to  the  most  eager,  the  most  anxious  advocate  i»f  un- 
(pialitied  emancipation,  to  hesitate  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  boon  of 
freeihnn,  coupled  as  it  was  with  such  trifling  restrictions.* 

In  conformity  with  these  sUiteincnts,  the  twelfth  clause  of  the 
SKivery  Abolition  Act  e.\pre.s.sly  declares,  ‘  that  all  and  every 
‘  the  persons,  who,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  shall  be  holden 
‘  in  slavery  within  any  British  C'olony  as  aforesaid,  shall  upon. and 
‘  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  become  and  be 
^  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free  iuui  discharged  of  and  from  all 
‘  manner  of  slavery,  ami  shall  be  ab.solntely  and  for  ever  munu- 
^  mitted  :*  subject  to  the  condition  of  an  apprenticeship  for  a 
limited  period,  during  which  they  should  be  liable,  being  praHlial 
ap|)renticed  labourers,  to  perform  any  labour  for  their  employers 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  in  any  one  week,  forty-five  hours. 
(S'c  clause  5.) 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1833,  Lord  Stanley  addressed 
a  circular  despatch  to  the  Governors  of  the  Crown  Colonies, 
in  which  his  lordship  distinctly  states  that  Ids  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  them  to  sanction  any  ordinance  imposing 
greater  burdens  on  the  negroes  than  those  of  the  Imperial  Act 

'I'he  whole  of  his  lordship’s  dispatch  is  important,  as  fixing  the 
princi|)les  and  pointing  out  the  spirit  in  which  his  Majesty's  go¬ 
vernment  expected  the  colonies  w’ould  act  His  lordship  states 
that, — 

*  On  effecting  throughout  extensive  dominions  of  the  crown  so  va.Ht 
a  change  as  that  from  slavery  to  freed<un,  his  Majesty’s  government 
(and  ])arliament  agreeing  in  their  view’s)  dtH'ined  it  indispensable  to 
provide  fiir  a  transitioii  state,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  hut  of 
which  they  fixed  the  maximum,  during  which  the  present  master  and 
slave  should  continue  Ismnd  to  each  other  by  mutual  obligations,  s€*. 
curing  to  the  one  a  limiUnl  portion  of  labour,  and  to  the  other  a  certain 
maintenance  and  ])rotection  ;  and  the  principal  objects  of  these  enacU 
ments  was,  to  make  tem|)orary  provision  for  the  continued  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  gootl  order  of  society,  until  all  classes  should  gradually 
fall  into  the  relations  of  a  state  of  freedom.  Of  the  obligations  of  this 
intennediate  condition,  some  w’ere  directly  imposed  by  parliament, 
some  W’ere  by  the  same  authority  expressly  forbidden  to  be  imposed  ; 
others  again  w’ere  left  w’ithin  certain  limits,  to  be  fixed  by  the  local 
legislatures.  But  as  these  legislatures  w'ere  expressly  authorized  to 
fix  the  term  of  this  apprenticeship,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
duration,  so  it  is  clearly  w'ithin  Ineir  province,  should  they  deem  it 
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!wfi*  and  |»ruJf*iil  wi  to  do,  to  dispimfte  with  it  altogcthtT,  and  to  pt>»f 
M  imce  to  a  jituteof  unrefttrictcHl  friHMlom.  I  do  not  nntici|mtp  the  pnr- 
tkahilitv,  and  1  should  \h>  di.H|HW(Hl  to  dimht  the  prndence  of  such  a  cimrae; 
but.  in  the  e%*ent  of  the  lejrUliitive  cimncil  coining  t<»  such  a  deciaion. 
Tou  will  not,  on  that  account,  hold  yourstdf  Ixoiud  to  refuse  your  c<»n- 
currence  in  an  ordiiuinct*  framed  upon  that  principle,  jus  InMiig  repug. 
nant  to  the  act  of  the  inijK'rial  parliament.  Hut  you  will  distinctly 
underhand,  that  you  will  not  In*  authorized  to  constuit  to  any  ordi- 
naiict*  criMitinu  an  intermtnliate  state  of  a  different  descriptitm,  or  sub¬ 
jected!  to  the  restrictions  of  a  differtuit  nature  from  those  contemplated 
by  iwrlininent.  'I'he  tenn  of  a]>prentieeship  may  he  shortened ;  the 
hours  of  cdunpulsorv  labotir  may  !h‘  fewer  ;  the  burden  imiMistHl  may 
Ik*  maile  lighter  ;  but  iu»  distiiictii>!is  must  1h‘  tlrawn  In'tweiMi  thosi* 
at  prt*!H*nt  fret*,  and  those  at  present  slaves,  of  a  different  character 
from,  or  tt»  a  jrreater  extent  than  tln»S4*  which  have  lu'en  sanctioned  by 
|>nrliamenl.  As  you  will  ctmsider  ymirself  precluded,  !>y  your  in¬ 
structions,  from  sancti«min{;  any  d»rdiiiance  which  may  ])n»lono  the 
duration  of  the  inteniiediate  state,  or  im|)ose  any  heavier  burdens  upon 
thos«»  wlm  are  in  that  state,  so  y<»u  will  likewise  witldmld  your  sanc- 
tid»n  from  any  t»rdinnnct‘  ]>erpetuatin'j  or  continuing  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  that  ]K'ri(Kl,  any  distinctions  or  exclusions  arising  out  of  a 
previous  servile  c»)ndition.* 

Hut  how  stands  the  fact?  We  will  not  inquire  whether  tlie 
just  expectations  of  the  friends  d»f  tlic  negroes  have  been  complied 
with,  l)ut  whether  the  moderate  requirements  of  the  noble  lord 
have  been  honestly  met, 

Hv  the  imperial  act,  the  net^roes  were  guaranteed  in  return 
for  tlieir  lalmur  Jis  apprentices, 

First,  *  Such  hsHl,  clothinj;,  Iml^ing,  medicine,  medical  attend* 
nnee,  and  such  other  maintenance  and  allowances  as  by  any  law  nd)w 
in  force  in  the  colony  to  which  such  apprenticed  lalxmrer  may 
iK'long.' 

SecdMul,  '  The  enjoyment,  for  their  own  In’iiefit,  of  that  iwtion  of 
their  time  during  which  they  are  not  rcxpiiretl  to  lalmur  in  tlie  service 
of  their  rt's|H'ctive  employers.* 

Third,  PnUirtion  frd»m  ‘any  cruelty,  injustice,  or  other  wronger 
injury  which  may  l»o  done  to  or  inflicted  iq>on  any  such  apprenticed 
lalwiurcr  !»y  the  jH»rs<»ns  entitled  to  their  ser^'ices.* 

Fourth,  Kxemptiim  on  the  |mrt  of  the  female  apjirenticetl  la!)ourer 
from  corporal  punishment  *  by  whipping  or  iKMUing  her  |H»rson.’ 

Fifth,  The  transfer  of  the  |>ower  (»f  ])unishing  the  apprenticed 
hdsmrers  fn»m  the  hnnil  magistmey,  planters,  &c.,  to  stipencliary  ma- 
gi.<trati*a  specially  apjvdnted  by  the  crown. 

Sixth,  Unro.stricted  lilvrty  of  acet'ss  in  their  own  time  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  they  may  ]in»fer. 

Seventh,  The  right  to  ptirchase  their  discharge  from  apprentice- 
sliip,  even  against  the  will  of  their  employers. 

It  will  be  seen,  I»y  the  IGth  clause  of  the  Imperial  Act,  tliat 
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unless  these  lulvanUi^es  are  fully  secured  to  the  iiejj^roes,  by  colo¬ 
nial  luu’s  or  orders  in  council  sudi  lavrs,  or  orders  in  I'oundl,  arc 

*  declared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect* 

Oil  the  12th  of  February,  183i,  Lord  Stanley  announciHl  to 
die  Marquis  of  Sli^o,  tliat  ^adequate  and  satisfactory  provision* 
had  been  made  by  law,  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  for  ^ivin^  effect 
to  the  British  act.  His  Lordship  stated,  however,  at  the  some 
time,  that  his  majesty’s  jroveriiment  had  not  overlooked  tlie  exis¬ 
tence  of  various  defects  iii  the  act,  which  had  been  thus  sanctioned. 
They  were  aware,  also,  that  by  withholdin|r  his  majesty’s  appro- 
lutioii  of  the  act,  they  would  have  been  furnished  with  an  argu¬ 
ment,  of  almost  irresistible  force,  in  favour  of  such  aincndinents 
and  alterations  its  they  might  propose.  *  But,’  adds  his  lordship, 

‘  altliongh  they  will  not  be  coin|KMled,  by  the  motive's  to  which  1 
‘  have  alluded,  to  acepiiesce  in  the  suggi'stions  which  will  be 

*  ort'ered  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  remenying  the  imperfections 
'  of  the  act,  they  will  nevertheless  receive  and  adopt  them  in  that 
‘  spirit  of  roHfitfmre  anti  good  wilf  wliich  1  trust  will  henceforth 
‘always  be  tbiind  to  exist  between  tlie  colony  and  bis  majesty’s 
‘  government !’ 

How  far  the  .lamaica  itssembly  were  entitled  to  the  generous 
contideiiee  thus  reposed  in  them,  might  be  siitisfactorily  shown, 
did  our  limits  permit,  by  a  critical  review  of  their  remiMiial  en- 
iictinents  which  professtnl  to  meet  the  suggestions  offered  by 
I.ord  Stiinley,  in  so  conciliatory  and  even  so  deferential  a  tone. 
It  may  suffice  to  observe,  tliat  all  the  most  imporUint  of  the  pro¬ 
positions — all  those  which  would  have  been  of  general  appliaition, 
and  have  conferri'd  practical  benefit  on  the  apprentices,  were  con¬ 
temptuously  disregarded.  In  proof  of  what  we  a<lvancc,  we 
would  instance  the  third  suggt'stion,  limiting  the  master’s  right  of 
imprisoning  his  apprentice  (a  right  unceasingly  abused)  to  such 
ejLS(*s  as  would  justify,  under  existing  laM's,  the  temponiry  re¬ 
straint  of  persons  of  free  condition.  And  again  the  eighth  item  in 
his  l.ordsidp’s  list  of  defects,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  fines 
im|M>sed  on  the  nuister,  for  wrong  and  injury  to  the  apprentice, 
and  ))ro}>osing,  that  out  of  those  fines,  the  special  magistrate  should 
Ik‘  emimwered  to  award  compensation  to  the  injuretl  apprentice, 
iusu*ad  of  the  whole  amount,  as  at  present,  being  appropriated  to 
die  public  service. 

And  lastly,  the  concluding  suggestion,  urging  the  necessity  o4* 
Mime  sjiecific  regulations,  bearing  the  ‘  strictness  of  legal  obliga¬ 
tion,’  tor  enforcing  the  due  and  regular  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
^ic.  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  which,  by  the  tortuous 
and  trejiclierous  wording  of  the  first  act,  had  been  virtually  left 
unprovidiHl  for. 

l*ht*S4'  fljigrant  insUinces  of  bad  fiuth,  (and  they  are  by  no  means 
all  that  miglit  l>e  quoted),  abundantly  testify  tliat  the  confidence, 
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HO  itMirttMiiislv  oxpro^H<Mi,  in  the  iiit<*ufrity  of  tho  .lamaicn 
blor«  HUH  iniwt  inisenihly  mixplacpd.  \\*U  <lpft*ctivo  as  \vi\%  th^ 
:icl  in  tjut'Htion,  an<l  s<unty  as  wore  its  honoficial  amendmonts  it 
HUH  iitnif<M{  in  iliinition  to  tlio  3lHt  of  OoromiH'r, 

'riif  burl  of  Alu'nlt'cn,  wli4>  was  th«*n  C'oloiiial  So(Totary,  in  his 
desjmtfh  to  tin*  Manjiiis  of  Slii^o,  (latc*d  ir>fli  .lannary, 
notu*C4l  till*  limittMl  time  for  which  it  had  been  passed  in  the  fob 
lowing  terms : — 

‘  I  Imve  p’i*:it  ^mtisfactiofi  in  »mnmincinjt  ti»  your  lordspip,  that  hU 
majesty  haa  ili%H‘U  ^aciously  plcuKod  to  accept  the  act  hir  the  amend, 
meiit  4»f  the  slaver)*  aliolitiun  act,  as  a  jiatisfact4»ry  C4>mpliance  witli  the 
ailvict*  etmveycd  to  t!ie  h»c:il  le^jihiture  hy  I^»rd  Stanley  in  olnslienci* 
t4»  his  majesty’s  etiinnninds.  I  nmiark,  lunrever,  tliat  the  operation  of 
tlieM*  aniemlments  is,  hy  the  final  danse,  limited  to  the  !llst  Decrmln'r 
of  the  ]m*M‘nt  yinir,  although  the  act  of  which  it  is  an  amendment  will 
ointinne  in  force  till  tlie  expinition  of  the  apprentir4‘shi]>.  This  is  a 
very  serious  ^nmnd  of  objection,  nor  ran  his  majesty's  j^overnment  con¬ 
sider  the  legislature  of  .Jamaica  :is  havinir  fully  arquitl«*<l  theiuMdves  tif 
the  iluly  to  which  they  were  cnlhsl.  until  the  amendments  shall  have 
Ihh*!!  rendenal  as  eiidurintt  in  point  of  time  as  are  the  ori«riual  enact, 
ments.’ 

How  the  .lamaitu  leirislatiire  havt*  tleserved  the  contidenco  thus 
placetl  in  them,  <»r  acMjuitted  tiiemselves  ttf  the  tliity  to  which  they 
were  ralltMl,  will  he  .s«'en  hereafter.  We  nrocet'd  with  our  re¬ 
marks.  Not  contcMit  with  the  power  ovct  tne  apprentices,  which 
th«‘y  had  secured  hir  tloMnselves,  hv  the  acts  thev  had  already 
passt^l,  the  Jamaira  let^islalors,  trtie  to  the  ])rinciph‘s  which  had 
ever  I'overniMl  them,  passe<l  a  third  act.  Mo  amend  and  explain  and 
*  reptul  part  of  •  the  Slavery  Aholilion  Act,’  and  for  other  ptirjtoscs,’ 
which  containctl  provision  to  nMulcr  coinptdsorv  manumission, 
alrt'ady  in  a  *;rcat  dct^rce  ncutrali/t'd,  almost  impossible;  to 
deprive  the  neirro  of  the  limitetl  protectitm  allowed  him  Ity 
the  two  prctn'<iinij  acts:  to  rcintrodtice  the  tdd  system  of  irros- 
|M»nsihle  punishment,  and  the  estahlishinciit  4»f  penal 
and  other  oukIi^s  of  punishmctit,  on  estates;  still  further  to  vex, 
irritate,  and  tipprcss  tlie  m*i4nu‘s,  hy  iiiiH''arniiitable  punishments, 
iiitertcrcmv  with  i*onjui^l  and  parental  intercourse,  suspension  of 
frieinily  tneetinvpi  ami  amusements,  and  a  Huntoti  di'struction  of 
the  tietjnH^s’  property :  last  of  all.  to  reintrtMluee  tlte  oiitnigcous  and 
disirtisiiiii^  pnietuv  of  rto;j^sjini;  femaU's. 

'I'his  act  tiiifortunatcly  receivetl  the  sanctitin  of  the  Marquis  of 
Slivpu  ill  December  IKH,  and  t*ontiniie<l  in  force  until  a  n*cent 
|H*riiMl,  wbt‘fi  it  Htts  disallowtsl  by  his  majesty’s  p^nveniment,  after 
ha\inv'  inriictisl  on  the  apprciiiictMl  laUiurersa  vast  amoimt  of  cdl. 

\N  hen  this  subje<‘t  h*;is  hron^j^ht  before  tlie  House  of  ('ominous 
in  tbc  s«'ssioii  o|  Sir  (leor^e  (irov  stid,  that  the  ob}«*c*tions 

projH'rly  raiMtl  iurainst  the  first  .bimairii  act,  were  reinetiicfl  by 
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tlic  iMToiiil  or  amending  act ;  njid  tliat  the  third  act  !md  l>oeii  dis- 
all4)Wi(l.  Oil  the  IWhI  Dccofiihor  the  nccoiid  act  expired;  and 
iho  tirst  act,  with  all  it>i  <lefccts — we  should  rather  say  inanifefit 
vu»latinii!4  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  nrilish  act — remained  the 
law. 

'riie  Manpiis  af  Sli^o  earnestly  recoinincnded  the  renewal  of 
tlie  second  Jamaica  act,  in  the  form  in  which  it  received  the 
sanction  of  his  majesty,  to  he  in  force  durinj(  the  remaining  period 
of  the  apprenticesliip.  I  )id  the  Jamaica  le^slature  comedy  w  ith  this 
reaMmaole  rcom*st  r  No.  They  refused  to  renew  their  amending 
act,  unless  still  fartlicr  clop^^ed  with  such  provisions,  as  w*oiild  make 
the  condition  of  the  apprenticed  labourers  worse  than  it  was  iK'fore 
their  emancipation  t(M)k  place.  They  actually  intrwhiced  into  it 
some  of  the  very  matU*r  which  had  been  contiiiiUMl  in  the  dis¬ 
allowed  act;  and  this  wius  done,  says  one  of  the  public  prints  of 
the  island,  in  order  to  sliow  that  the  assembly  is  iiidepenuent,  and 
can  <io  as  it  pleiLst^s  ! 

Another  imporUint  measure,  namely  the  Police  Bill,  they  re- 
fusisl  to  pass  hir  a  lontcer  periinl  than  one  year ;  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  reasons  adduced,  and  the  urji^ent  solicitations  of  the 
(iovernor  in  its  favour,  w'ho  declared  it  to  he  essential  to  the 
safe  and  satisfactory  working  of  the  apprenticeship.  It  also  ai)- 
peju's  that  clauses  restricting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apprenticed  labourers  to  a  most  unwarrantable  extent,  were  in- 
tnsiuceil  into  this  bill  also;  and  it  was  anticipated,  that  if  no  other 
reason  existed,  this  would  prove  faul  to  its  becoming  law. 

*  This  kind  <»f  lt*giHlation/  suys  a  Jamaica  pa{H‘r,  *  is  doubth^s  con- 
>i(lt*r4*tl  very  projMT  l)y  some  of  oiir  wiseacres.  Fortunately,  thtTc  are 
others  to  lie  consulted,  the  British  government  and  the  |HHiple,  who  it 
apjH  urs  paid,  or  ;igreed  to  pay,  twenty  millions  to  put  the  iiegroea  into’ 
a  much  worsi*  omdition  tluin  that  in  w  Inch  they  previously  were.  The 
s|H‘ciineii  of  eidighteiusl  legislation  alludi'd  to,  is,  to  us4‘  Mr.  Ij€*slie’a 
favourite  nunle  of  expression,  quite  refr4*shing.  It  will  prove  to  the 
philanthropists  of  (treat  Britain,  the  alisolute  nesressity  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  proliation,  which  is  daily  litHsiming  miire  irksome  and 
oppressive  than  the  late  one  of  slavery,  and  to  the  gfivemment  the  prfi- 
prietT  of  narrowly  scrutinizing  every  enactment  emanating  from  the 
legislature  <if  this  colonv.* 

Fjion  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  it  wraa 
found,  that  the  law  for  the  government  of  the  apprentices  W’as  in 
the  highest  degree  objectionable.  Its  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement,  submitted  to  the  attention  of  Lord 
(ileneig,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the  anti-slavery  societies  on 
the  1  uTi  August,  1835. 

‘  The  regulations  for  the  purchaae  by  the  negro  of  the  remaining 
term  of  his  apprenticeship,  are  vague  and  insuihrient. 

‘  The  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  retries,  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
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p»irt  iiitrtl  :ind  infimi  nniy  In*  cnielly  ami  iinjuf^tly  oxorcwed. 

‘  Th«  rfw|ioctiTnj  th^  nnKl«»  «if  appruismieiit  «if  tin*  value 

of  tlie  iitffro.  art*  iit  a  hi^h^depret*  arbitrary  and  iinjtiKt. 

•No  rtmiiniy  ia  providcnl  ft»r  the  parent,  child,  or  other  relative,  aim 
hr  any  onli.H^ion  »»r  mistake  of  the  spwial  justice,  shall  have  Wa 
'ie{uirated  fnitn  hia  fzimily  ! 

*  'Hie  repiLitioiiH  witli  res]>ect  to  fiaal,  maintenance,  and  ullo\v;uicea, 
are  extremely  uiisatisfui’tory,  and  opm  to  jfn‘at  abuse. 

*  Kuurmoua  discretionary  powers  are  unreiiMinably  c*onfided  to  single 
s^iecial  inagistrattsii ;  in  some  cases^  no  lesM  than  that  of  (hMiming  t(»  un- 
ixmi|H>tiiiateti  s4*r\*itude,  tintil  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  every  child 
Iwni  <»f  slave  parents,  not  of  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  commena*ment 
of  the  peritKl  of  apprenticeship,  or  horn  of  a]>prentice<l  parents  any 
time  within  it,  if  atljndge<l  by  snch  mntfistrate  to  Ik*  not  suthciently 
{mivided  for. 

*  TIh?  apprentice  may  lie  compelled  to  work  for  the  lienetit  of  hU 
employer  for  a  longer  periml  than  is  ru^cessarv  to  indemnify  for  the 
lodM  «»f  time  iiicumMl  by  the  apprentice’s  ab.sence,  extending  to  tliree 
days'  labour  for  half  a  day’s  iilmeiice. 

*  Tliuugh  provision  is  made  to  compid  the  apprentice  to  indemnify 
the  empluvinr,  no  provuion  is  made  for  com{Mdling  thennusUTto  iiulenu 
nify  the  apprentice  fi»r  loss  arising  from  ;uiy  act  of  his. 

*  No  prevision  is  made  with  rt*ganl  to  the  hours  of  consecutive  rest, 
which  ;ire  in  all  cast's  t's.Ht'utiul  to  the  negre  ;  whereas,  :ui  the  law  now 
siatids,  the  tiftivn  hours  of  extra  lalMiur  awarded  ;is  a  jH*nalty,  may  lie 
Ml  ap]iortiomsl,  ;is  to  force  the  lalMiurer  to  continue  at  work  for  forty- 
two  hours  in  succession. 

*  single  ;ict  <»f  inebriety  taking  place  in  the  apprentice’s  own  lime, 
may  lie  puiiisiitMl  by  the  forfeitun*  of  four  days'  Inlxiur  for  the  advantige 
of  hit  employer. 

*  K«ir  the  iiulutiuite  offence  of  •  insolence.’  thirty-nine  strijies  may  lie 
inHictetl. 

*  For  the  careless  use  of  tire,  «ir  the  mere  cutting  otf  a  cane-stalk, 
liie  negre  may  lie  puiiUlusl  hy  three  montlis’  imprisonment,  <ir  fifty 
lashes. 

*  .V  jmwer  is  given  to  a  single  special  justice  to  condimin  a  laliourer 
suminariW  to  six  months’  hard  lalHiur,  ti»r  any  riot  on  the  part  of  three 
«*r  more  apprentices. 

‘  For  rtUTving  a  knife  in  his  pocket,  the  appreiitit*e  may  lie  punished 
by  ihirty-uine  lashes,  and  the  forfeiture  of  tfie  ‘  <»tfrnsive  weapon’  to 
his  owner. 

*  ’Hie  enactments  rt'lative  to  the  arrest  of  ni'grees  hy  estate  consta- 
lilos,  :uid  the  time  they  may  lie  kept  in  conttiieiueiil,  ;U‘e  indefinite,  and 
*»|ien  to  grtnit  abuse. 

‘  Hie  ut^gre,  for  making  complaints  which  may  lie  dc'emed  greund- 
lew*.  may  lie  piinishetl  by  the  forfeiture  of  doiihle  the  length  of  time 
'•ccupied  »in  the  ocrasiun  of  making  them. 

*  A  npecial  jnatice  may  substitute  a  longer  mTiud  of  solitary  enn- 
finoiiient  fur  lianl  lalmur.  than  that  awiuxled  hy  the  origiiud  judgment. 

*  I’ow-er  is  given  to  a  single  sfiecial  justice  to  sentence  any  apprenticed 
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labmircr,  rimvirtril  c»f  *  inilj^lencr/  •  nogloct,*  «r  ‘  improper  performance 
(if  work/  in  miclitiuii  to  piiniHliintMit  by  Imrci  InUmr,  or  MilitiirT 

impriMinment,  to  continue  at  wiak  for  any  Huch  iiuiniMT  of  bourn  or 
(Urn,  in  his  or  her  own  time,  for  the  Inmetit  <»f  the  pi*nmn  entitlefl  to 
hU  or  her  ser>’iceH.  ‘  a»  the  justice  <if  the  ca«»  may  m*cm  to  reqipre,*  not 
ficet'din^  lionr^  in  any  one  wet*k  ;  h4i  that  for  an  act  of  *  imh>- 

lenci*/  or  *  neglect,  or  *  impro}>er  pcTformance  of  work,'  a  nin|;le  niH*cial 
justia*  niav,  l>y  {NiHnihility,  deprive  a  whole  gang  of  lahourera  of  nfuvii 
hours  of  their  own  time  in  eiich  week,  during  the  whole  lix  ytmra  of 
their  ii]»prenticeshij»,  or  even  U*yund  that  |)eriiMl. 

‘  Tliix  extraordinary  enactment,  which  your  |H*titioneni  conceive 
\rould  have  Imvii  Mutficient  alone  U»  wiU’rant  the  total  rejection  of  the 
act,  luis  Invii  passed  over,  even  without  oliservution. 

*  Vour  petitioners  ladieve  such  an  unlimited  discretion  could ’never 
have  U^eii  contemplated  ;  though  it  is  understcHHl,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  under  this,  or  similar  clauses,  piinislimeiitN  have  lieen  reconi- 
moiidtsl,  if  not  awurdiMl,  within  tlie  last  year,  which  are  to  take  effect 
in  1811. 

*  Hegnlations  are  adopted  relative  to  the  rt*nuival  of  apprenticoa 
from  their  provisioiugronnds,  which  are  l)oth  harsh  and  unjust. 

*  The  regulations  with  resjH'ct  to  the  provision  grounds,  and  the 
sulistltutioii  of  allowunccM  in  lieu  of  them,  are  indehiiite,  and  liahle  to 
^at  abuse. 

*  The  enactinents  relative  t(»  the  hours  of  lalmur  are  indefinite,  and 
also  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  to  the  infliction  of  great  harfhihi[>  on  the 
apprentice. 

‘  The  powers  given  to  the  sjH*cial  magistrate,  as  they  regard  the 
manager  and  the  apprentice,  are  unequal  and  unfair.  In  the  latUT 
cise,  this  power  extends  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  to  fifty  strijK‘s, 
to  tlie  right  of  depriving  him  of  fifteen  hours*  lalMmr  in  any  week 
during  the  w’h(de  |K*riod  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  also  <»f  prtdonging 
that  apprenticeship  one  w'hide  ywir  ;  whilst  his  authority  i»ver  the 
manager  extends  only  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  currency,  or  five 
iliiyi’  imprisonment,  which  he  is  not  retpiired,  hut  merely  emjHnotrrd 
to  inflict. 

‘  The  remedy  given  to  the  apprentice,  of  proci^ing  agakist  his 
mast^T  by  iction  at  common  law,  is  nugatory  in  his  bands,  as  he  has 
not  the  funds  to  enable  him  t4>  do  so. 

*  The  enactments,  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  certain  casi^,  for  one  whole  year,  are  carelessly  wordw,  and 
liahle  to  abuse. 

‘  The  assessment  of  damages  are  left  to  a  $ingU  special  ma- 
iristrati*.' 

ft  is  onnecessary'  to  touch  specifically  on  the  Jamaica  Vagrancy 
Act,  because  it  has  been  disallowed.  We  may^  however,  owerve, 
that  it  amounted  virtually  to  an  imprisonment  of  the  negroes  in 
their  respective  parishes ;  with  the  perpetual  privation  of  arms, 
and  even  of  suen  necessary  implements  as  may  be  drawn  within 
the  mean***** ''f  *  offensive  weapons,’  the  use  of  which,  and  even 
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of  the  freomaii*H  ri^ht  of  locomotion,  were  made  to  dopciiH 
wholly  on  the  arhitniry  coiistnictio!i  of  a  colonial  ma^^istrate.  llv  the 
ri‘i»lrictions  put  upon  ini^nitioii,  tlie  timv^  imiustn/^  and  tfi/enijt 
of  the  negroes  were  virtually  placed  at  the  disposid  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  proprietor;  upon  whom  the  negroes  were  thus  rendere<l 
al>M)lutely  dept'iident  for  their  very  suhsistence.  And  hy  the 
erection  of  an  iiujui>itt»rial  surveillance  over  the  minutest 
mmts^  cirrumstttmrSj  and  conduct  ot  the  nep*oes,  accompanied 
with  the  power  of  exavtinhuj  UfHin  oath  the  party  accused,  as  to 
the  matter  (ucusatlotiy  and  of  inflictinj^  h»ss  of  and  //rr- 

mtnal  iiturty,  witli  corjH^ral  jmnhhmcnt  at  discretion^  a  mapsterial 
tles)>otism  would  liave  been  esUiblished,  which,  if  permitted  to 
i'ontiniie,  would  have  left  the  friends  of  slavery  little  to  rej^t 
at  its  extinction. 

riie  Jamaica  Highway  Act  contained  several  most  oj>pri*ssive 
enactments  n^dnst  the  aj»prenticed  lalniurers;  iiuleed  every  at¬ 
tempt  uus  made,  where  it  cotdd  be  done,  to  foist  clauses  into  their 
acts  oppressive  to  the  negroes. 

I  poll  a  ciireful  review  of  this  subject,  we  are  constniined  to  say, 
that  1 1  is  Majesty's  government  committed  a  ^reat  error  in  sanc¬ 
tioning  so  imperfect  a  piece  of  legislation,  as  the  Hrst  Jamaica 
act ;  which  is  fnuiul  wholly  inadecjuate  to  secure  the  rij^hts  and 
immunities  jj^iven  to  the  apprenticed  labourers,  by  the  slaver>' 
almlition  act ;  ami  that  the  House  of  Commons  committed  a  still 
j^reat»*r  error,  in  confiding  to  the  colonial  legislature  the  power  of 
makin;<fsuch  subordinate  arraiii^ements,  as  mi^ht  be  deemed  need¬ 
ful  for  carryiiii^  their  intentions  into  effect.  I’n^uarded  confi¬ 
dence  in  them  was  not  wiirr.inted  by  any  previous  act  of  theirs; 
ami  the  consecjuence  luis  lieen,  that  the  decision  of  |.>;irliament  li:is 
been  in  a  j^reat  measure  stultified,  and  the  ne^rm^s,  hitherto,  little 
if  at  all  benefited  by  the  change.  At  idl  events  the  House  of 
C\»mmons  ou^ht  never  to  have  |)arted  with  the  power  of  exuctin|^ 
a  rii^iil  compliance  with  its  solemn  decisions. 

In  IK:W,  Mr.  Huxton  told  the  house  how  the  planters  would 
act ;  and  bejfj;^ed  them  to  reserve  half  the  compensation  fund,  till 
the  libenition  of  the  neji^roes  ^\'as  completed.  They  tnisted 
the  planters,  and  refused  his  proposrds.  A^in  he  told  the  house, 
ill  iMh),  tliat  the  act  passed  by  the  Jamaica  legislature  ^^^ls  not 
Midcipiate  and  siitisfactory,'  and  begged  them  to  keep  the  com- 
pensitioii  in  their  hands  till  it  was  made  so.  CVedulous  still  in 
the  gti^sl  intentions  of  the  planters,  thev  refused  his  proposition ; 
ami  what  is  the  result  ?  The  repri*sentalive  of  his  ma|esty  in  that 
colony  found  himself  unable  to  carry  the  wishes  of  his  majesty’s 
government  into  effect  On  tlic  4th  August,  IS3.>,  Uie  ^iar(plis 
of  Sligo  called  the  1  louse  of  Assembly  togetlier,  for  the  puriiose 
ot  rt*-enacling  the  I’olice  Hill,  and  the  act  in  aid  of  the  awlition 
law,  Initli  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  reference  to  tlie 
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former  mt»a<5iiro,  liis  Excolloiicy  said,  ‘  tbo  police  luis  been  of  such 
*irreat  ]>ul)lic  utility,  as  to  render  its  amtlnmtice  nbstilutrlij  essnitiai 
*/ii  thr  /tnsf  rrnfi(fN  of  traurjuUHty^  and  (he  maintenance  of  proffer 
uUM'iptine  on  estates,* 

The  liouse  wixh  impracticable ;  and  after  a  short  sitting  of  six 
days,  tlurin^  wliich  they  prepared  adisresju'ctful  reply  to  his  mes- 
siiije,  lie  found  himself  compelled  to  dissolve  it. 

On  the  I3th  October,  tlje  governor  conveiKHl  the  new  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  desjNitcli  of  business ;  and  it  \nts  expected 
that  hut  little  difficulty  would  be  experience<l  in  cjirrying  those 
measures,  which  he  had  previously  recommended  to  their  adop¬ 
tion.  'I'lie  members  of  the  new  house,  however,  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  eomj)Iy  with  his  Kxcelleuev’s re(pjisitiou.  l)isjippointed 
hv  their  factious  op|>osition,  his  lordship,  on  the  Kith  December, 
>ent  them  a  mess;ige,  in  wliich  he  siys, 

•  Ilis  10 \celleney  is  instructed  to  draw  the  |Mirticular  attention  of  the 
:iSM*mhly  to  the  series  of  HIktuI  and  conciliatory  iiieaKures  which  have 
marked  tlie  demeanor  of  the  British  government  towards  this  colony 
diirinu  the  hist  four  ytnirs  ;  the  lo;in  of  £ii(f0,0(M)  sterlinjj  ;  the  dis]Hm. 
siitioii  from  the  pleilge,  first  for  one  year,  and  snhsecjuently  continued 
to  the  ]>rescnt  time,  ;is  to  the  military  supplies,  the  accejitance  of  a 
viry  imperfect  abolition  hill,  and  the  declaration,  that  it  was  adispiate 
and  silisfactory,  in  the  reliance  that  the  lej^islatiire  would  make  the 
necessary  amendments,  and  as  a  consinpience  of  that  declaration,  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  title  on  the  part  of  the  colony  to  share 
ia  the  compensation  fund,  whicli  is  at  this  moment  in  course  of 
jKOiiieiit. 

•  If  all  these  sacrifices,  demonstrating,  us  they  do,  the  anxious  ilesire 
«»r  ■:overiiment  to  deal  with  the  assembly  ujmn  terms  of  liln'rality  and 
mutual  emitidence,  are  to  Ik»  met  by  a  contininsl  ri'sistance  to  the 
adojition  of  tlie  important  measures  so  earnestly  urged  upon  them  as 
connected  with  the  alxdition  of  slavery  ;  if  the  (piestion  of  a  |Milice  hill 
is  to  he  annually  revived  as  long  ns  the  apprenticeship  continues,  his 
Kxcvdleuey  cannot  admit  the  jxdicy  of  foregoing  another  year’s  military 
Mip]dies,  nor  would  his  Majesty’s  ministers  Im*  able  to  iissigu  to  the 
liorils  of  the  treasury  or  parliament  any  satisfactory  ground  for  coru 
timiing  an  indulgence  on  this  point,  the  repetition  of  which  has  failed 
to  pnsliice  a  corresponding  disjmsition  on  the  piirt  of  the  assembly,  to 
e»»nciliate  and  co-openite  in  giving  effect  to  the  great  objects  which 
parli  ament  and  the  British  people  have  so  much  at  heart. 

It  wiis  thus  rendered  evident,  that  all  attempte  to  conciliate  the 
planters  were  vain.  To  the  last  moment  they  will  struggle  to 
maintain  their  power.  Habituated  to  the  exercise  of  clespotic 
authority,  they  deem  it  essentud  to  their  welfare ;  and  listen  to 
the  language  of  freedom  with  a  deep-rooted  abhorrence,  which 
Knglishmen  are  inciipable  of  appreciating.  The  hope  of  the 
nt'gro  is  eoiiseqiiciitiy  founded  on  the  enlightened  and  Christian 
people  of  this  country.  His  expectations  have  hitherto  been 
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hitU'rly  disappointed.  He  has  bi'cii  mocked  by  the  laii^uafre  of 
freedom,  and  then  j^oaded  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  present  oppres- 
sioii.  I  he  cup  that  was  handed  to  his  lip,  and  ot  which  he  h-uh 
alH)iit  to  drink  with  such  feverish  delight.  Inis  been  dashed  to  the 
ground,  by  the  folly  of  British  statesmen,  and  the  nnili^iiant  chi¬ 
canery  of  colonial  legislators.  Little  has  in  fact  been  done  to 
rt'store  his  rights,  much  less  to  recompense  his  UTongs.  The 
crimes  and  tlie  cruelties  of  ages  are  yet  unatoned ;  iuid  unless 
British  justice  and  British  energy  interpose,  even  the  year  of 
jubilee,  iu»w  so  near,  and  so  devoutly  looked  for,  will  close  u)M)n 
this  ill-fated  nict',  without  witnessing  their  restoration  to  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  the  human  family. 


An.  VII.  LITKHAHY  INTKLLIGENCK. 


Tin*  H4>conJ  volume  of  the  History  of 
l*rot»*Nt..nt  Nonconformity,  by  the  ftev. 
'riKtnian  Price,  u  in  the  press,  nml  will 
shortly  nppenr. 

1  he  I'welve  Minor  I’rojihets  in  (\»j>tJc, 
witJi  a  Latin  Trunslution,  by  the  Uev. 
II.  T  attiun,  M.A.,  K.U.S.,  h.as  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  llniversity  of  Oxford,  tlio 
same  side  schoUr  is  now  prepairinj;  Kze- 
tiel  Slid  Daniel  in  tlie  same  way,  from 
<*oj>tic  .^ISS.  in  the  Hoyul  Library  in 
ran*. 

Literature  and  .Art. — llent’s  List  of 
New  Ihsiks  and  Lni^nivings  for  IH.Uj, 
with  their  Sizes  luid  Prices,  exhibits  a 
de<'rense  of  New  Publications  last  year, 
the  ntimher  of  books  amounting  to 
(  l.'sH)  Volumes),  exclusive  of  New  Kdi- 
tions.  Pamphlets,  or  Periodicals,  beiny^ 
L’m*  /r.j  than  in  IbSo.  Hie  Nuinlwr  of 
Kiittrsvin^a  is  (includim;  M)  l*or- 
Iniits),  17  of  which  are  enpravwl  in  the 
Line  nuuiner,  fdi  in  Mezzotinto,  and  LS 
in  Chalk,  Aquatinta,  \c. 

S|  eedily  will  be  puhlislied,  tlie  First 
Part  of  an  entirely  new  work,  entitleil 
.Mecluuiics  of  Fluids,  comprising  Hydro, 
dvnamica  and  Hydniulic  Architecture, 
illustnited  by  Practical  F.xamples,  and 
numerotia  Ln^raviii^  in  WixkI  end 
('op|>er- Plates. 

In  immediate  preparatirn,  a  History  of 
llritiah  Uirda.  in  ‘2  voU.,  by  Mr.  Yiurell ; 
and  a  Hist4>r\'  of  llritisb  Ueptiles,  in 
1  voL,  bv  Mr.  Bell.  I  hese  works,  a*itli 
ll»e  Britiah  Fi.shes,  now  complete,  and 
Briliali  Quadrut>eds  now  in  courst*  of 
publicatuui,  will  complete  a  Cnifomi 
Series  «df  tlie  Veru*bmte  Animals  of 
Great  Bxitain,  in  6  vols. 


In  the  press,  a  volume  of  Sennons,  hv 
the  late  Uev,  Samuel  Summers.of  Hristoh 
'I'o  he  published  hy  Subscriptions.  Names 
receivinl  by  the  Uev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  Bristol, 
Key.  K.  Steane,  (’uniherwell,  und  the 
Uev.  T.  Price,  Finchley. 

.lust  ready  for  the  press,  a  small 
volume  on  tlie  Nature,  Constitution,  l)f- 
ficers.  Government,  Discipline  of  a 
('hristinii  (’hurch.  Character  of  iu  Mem- 
Ihts,  Objects  at  which  they  should  aim. 
Duties  whicli  ijrow  out  of  tlieir  Uelution, 
Ne.,  by  tieori:^e  Payne,  L.L.D.,  Kxeter. 

1  his  little  work  will  sup|K)rt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ('on^pregntioiialism  ;  but  is  in¬ 
tended  to  Ih*  exphmatory^  and  practical, 
rather  than  controversial . 

Mr.  H.  Herrinjf  is  on  the  |>oint  of 
puhli.shiii}'  “  ’Fhe  Naptdeon  Nle«lals;” 
a  series  of  l‘2(K)  Medals,  struck  in  Francs, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  (iermany,  in 
('omniemoration  of  the  principal  Events 
of  Napoleon’s  Life,  and  eii^ived  in  tlie 
same  style  as  the  “  Gri*at  Seals  of  Eni;- 
huid,”  by  tlie  Process,  Achilles  Collas,or 
new  French  Machine, 

Mr.  ('roftoii  Ooker  hns  announced 
the  Life  of  Uoper  Boyle,  first  Karl  of 
Orrer>',  who  performed  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  under 
the  government  of  ('romw’ell,  and  in  ef- 
fwting  tlie  restoration  of  Charii's  II. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  early  in 
Fehriary,  l*roofs  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Attributes  of  God,  from  the  facts  and 
laws  of  the  Physical  I’niverse,  being  lb* 
toundaiion  of  Sutural  and  Utrealetl  Ue- 
liiiion.  By  the  late  .lohn  Macullock, 

M.D.,  F.U.S.,4.c. 


